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7 OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 


vio apyrogdenanae 
















meet a baker's baker 


Producing 80,000 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as “Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Qutwitting wheats most shitty enemy 


Weather had blessed the acres of golden 
grain. Harvest time was soon to bring 
the flood of wheat that was to mean so 
much to the farmers of the northweat- 
ern states. 


Yes, mean so much to the family of 
one farmer who had planted an ap- 
proved variety of seed, watched it grow, 
and happily saw the apparently healthy 
grain mature under the summer sun. 

But one day, as harvest time drew 
near, he looked at his wheat, and, in 
dismay, ran to the house and called 
his wife to see what he had seen... 
black kernels . . . scores of them... in 
the heads of the ripening grain. 


“The stinking smut has hit us,” he 
cried, voicing the fact that his crop was 
all but ruined by the most wily, shifty 
enemy known to the Plant Scientists. 


Wheat’s enemy for 2000 years 


If that farmer had but known, his cry 
of anguish was but an echo from the 
wheat farmers of ancient Greece. It 
was there, in 200 B.C., that. Theo- 
phrastus, often called the Father of 
Botany, first observed the ravages of 
stinking smut, the plant enemy which 
does not destroy the stalk, but which 
80 pollutes the grain that it is unfit for 
milling into flour, and thereby ruins 
the crop. 

This malodorous wheat disease which 
destroys whole kernels of wheat and 
Teplaces them with clusters of black 
Spores, often called bunt balls, may 
appear without the previous infection 
of a neighboring field. But, once estab- 
lished, the spores will be spread during 
harvesting and will winter-over and at- 
tack the following year’s crop, with 
devastating results. 
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When this wheat disease is present 
in the grain, there is no mistaking the 
stench, which foretells the total loss 
or low value of the crop, and, as the 
smoke-like clouds of spores blow from 
the threshing machine, the menace 
to the harvest to come is foretold. 


Wheat grains which have not been attacked 
by stinking smut. 


The dread bunt balls which show that 
stinking smut has attacked the wheat field. 


Then the farmer knows for a certainty 
that stinking smut has lodged on his 
farm and will remain to ruin his grain 
unless he turns to the men who have 
been devoting their lives to ward off 
this menace to the nation’s bread supply. 


Plant Scientists counter attack 


Viewing the losses by areas through the 
years, the Plant Scientists know that 
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this costly disease will strike, and strike 
again, especially in the Northwest, in- 
cluding the Intermountain and Pacific 
states, unless controls are observed. 


When the Plant Scientists opened 
their counterattack on stinking smut, 
they began with the seed. They realized 
that once smut had got into a load of 
grain, there was little that could be 
done. But, they reasoned, it might be 
possible to treat the seed in such a way 
as to kill the bunt spores and prevent 
the disease from developing in the next 
year’s crop. 


The first seed treatment advanced 
was the use of liquid chemicals to kill 
the spores. This form of treatment had 
several drawbacks and was soon dis- 
carded in favor of a dusting powder. 
Through the years this has proved suc- 
cessful in treating infected seed and 
killing the spores in the soil where the 
treated grain is planted. 


But the Plant Scientists realize that 
seed treatment alone is not enough to 
stamp out stinking smut. The final an- 
swer will be a variety of wheat which 
will resist stinking smut. And so they 
have been hard at work on breeding 
experiments to develop this variety. 


Along this scientific road they are 
advancing, planting, growing, testing, 
and recording the resistance of new 
crosses, of new varieties, on which they 
hope to find the answer to this age-old 


problem—the cure for stinking smut. 


Indeed, some day that wheat farmer 
in the northwestern states may not 
raise the 2,000 year old echo of a farmer 
in Greece by crying, ‘‘The crop is 
gone... the wheat field is full of stink- 
ing smut.”’ 

Today, the scientists’ recommenda- 
tions to the farmer are two-fold. First, 
they advise growing a variety of wheat 
which has shown resistance to stinking 
smut. And second, if the disease does 
attack, employ a dust treatment for 
the seed before planting it the next year. 


“‘By their works, ye shall know 
them”’ 
And so in the field and laboratory, the 
experimental plot and greenhouse, the 
work of the Plant Scientists goes on for 
the benefit of the farmer, the grain 
dealer, the miller and the baker so that 
the world may be given the “strength 
of bread’”’ in ever increasing quantity. 

The great agricultural colleges, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the crop improvement groups 
are to be congratulated on their vast 
and valuable work. 

Pillsbury is indeed indebted to the 
Plant Scientists at the University of 
Minnesota and North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, who have so generously 
given their wholehearted cooperation 
so this message may be documented fo; 
publication. 


Documented by Pilsbury Mills, Inc. 


118 South Sixth Street, 


Minneapolis 2, 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 


Minn., U. 8. A., 10¢ copy; 


yearly rate $2 
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Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
® 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





— HERE'S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- 
ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 
character. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 





NORTON. COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Dough mixing can be a daily problem... with troublesome pro- 
duction all the way through the bakery . . . unless the flours you use 


run uniform from week to week, from one shipment to the next. 
That is one outstanding advantage of COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours, milled exclusively for bakers ... they are 
milled to specified standards of fermentation strength and baking 
values, each grade and type to its own particular standard. 

Once you have established your mixing procedure and pro- 
duction schedules through the shop, you can be confident that 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flours will always deliver the same 
fermentation strength and uniform baking performance, month 

after month... throughout the year. 
There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flour’ for 
your every baking need. 


NORTHWESTERN SPRING 
WHEAT FLOURS 


SOUTHWESTERN HARD 


WHEAT FLOURS | 
SPECIAL PURPOSE 


SOFT FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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41 Page's fine flours are backed by a . 
broad base of possible wheat selec- 
tions. The Page Mills at Topeka can 
draw the finest wheats from four 
states—Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Colorado. That’s double-protec- 
tion for any flour buyer these days. gg 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A, THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ARNOLD 
cosine 
STERLING Selected 
Mills and Sells MILLING 
“Thoro-Bread” WHEATS 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the Geonaie: by oh gpl 


A very fine, strong, altogether 


uniform and dependable flour most exacting milling requirements. We: offer 


complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
* areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
STERLING, KANSAS vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 








for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 



































’ MILLING pas soh-suew anit ae 
ENGINEERS CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 
a 
INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the : 
Grain Processing Industries N (} v R \ 
° 
—————]_ ~GRAIN COMPANY 
DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL KANSAS CITY 
GRAIN CO. NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. . 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
ven MINNEAPOLIS pura «= otal Elevator Capacity 
Pfeffer Milling Company WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Brands: Lebanon Ball, LEBANON, §,000,000 Bud. 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federatio 
- Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








MILLING WHEA FROM VER PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DociNG’setrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES RED WING FLOUR 





Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 

St. Louis Portland ee = Galveston Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 

Kansas City Galveston st. ow ae ny s - 
brag po = Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














La Grange Flours . .. ||| HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


’ whether plain or enriched, remain the same WORDeRS 


high standard, dependable flours that have 
~ characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


operation. : : . MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
This quality pattern is not an accident but OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


tion and careful milling. 
MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS RESIDENT PARTNERS 


912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


LA GRANGE MILLS "2.%:"°. weron 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 








The only mill in this great terminal market, 


HENKEL’S Bread Flours Duluth Universal consistently ofers ou 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
D ota 


wliuith, Mines 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


j 
e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
@ HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 








ARCHER-LDANTELS~\INlAN' 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS furracony.™ ‘ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  %AN NRANCISCO, CAL. 











MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 
“Made Good” Since 1858 mi NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
The Stenkel HlourMilhs Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Division of International Milling Company , Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


Get all of your Flours ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
8 . : HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
in One Mixed Car 








LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 








LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent ¢ 
nt nk Snug Cat pastny FOURS Oo 
an 
Save money, time and labor. aoe ont PME oe 
Every item a quality product. GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "NTy:* # 
— 





DANIEL WEBSTER All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 


and 4000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 
GOLD COIN GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 





Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye prams Ow OB | ETI re ae ttaani .| 
Flours, and Corn Meal. L RYE r | 
Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete far Tow iy Milled aye! bs Oe ie Renee Wate | 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin | 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. | 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. or a Youre With the” 

NEW ULM, MINNESOTA Crowne Saarerat meer | | man om noms cone | 

000 NEW JERSEY } 

Since 1856 CHRISTOPHER HARRIS mares a _— 

St. a 4 Mo. Only 11 Btles trom Seo York Oity ‘| 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The need for bread quality was never 
greater than now when the baking in- 
dustry must fight to hold its wartime 
sales level. Keep bread quality high 
with top-notch flours. You'll find 
POLAR BEAR has no superior for a 
quality loaf. 


















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made. MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 12 ROBINSON 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour MILLING COMPANY 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS TE Oe Tee 























PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST’S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
, We invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 
We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 







ORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITy, MO: 
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‘THE new TOWN CRIER line of formula feeds is 
making sales records for dealers. Many who started 
only recently with the new TOWN CRIER program 
report exceptional results, far beyond expectations. 


And it is no wonder. Because the TOWN CRIER 
program is firmly founded on top quality products... 
the kind of feeds sure to satisfy feeder customers. And 
TOWN CRIER dealers are supported with merchan- 


Deaters Maxine Sates Recorps 
WITH lounlae FEEDS 





January 13, 1948 


dising helps, sales ideas and the best in service . . . all! 
developed by the same company which for years has 
marketed the nationally famous TOWN CRIER flour. 


The TOWN CRIER feed organization is expanding 
rapidly. Join the progressive retail and wholesale 
dealers in this live, growing family. You'll soon be 
making sales records, too. Complete information on 
feeds, territories, advertising and delivery service fur- 
nished on request. Write today. No obligation. 











One of the new Town Crier dealers. Paul 
Bayles (center) and Mrs. Bayles in front 


of their place at Norborne, Mo. 























Interior view of part of the feed display in Paul Bayles Feed Store 
* on og Mo. The Town Crier dealership is making sales for 
5 yles. 

















ALL lownGrier FEEDS ARE 
FARM-PROVED FORMULAS 


The TOWN CRIER policy is based on production of top 
quality feeds that get maximum results for the farmer and 
are sold at a fair price. All mixes are scientifically formu- 
lated by a leading nutritional expert. They are carefully 
tested and farm-proved in actual feeding of poultry, dairy 
and cattle herds and hogs on two TOWN CRIER exper'- 


mental farms. That’s why TOWN CRIER feeders get 
own er such profitable results . .. and why dealers’ sales records 
FEEDS show it. Write today for full information on TOWN 


CRIER dealerships. No obligation. 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS. |NC. 








2010 Taney Ave. N., Kansas City, Mo. 
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PMA Starts Buying Flour for Marc 





AGENCY REPORTS LARGE OFFERS 
ON AN UNCHANGED PRICE BASIS 


March Program Expected to Be Approximately Same as 
February—Spring Mills Report Price Too Low 
—Most Offers From Southwest 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON— The Production 
and Marketing Administration started 
buying flour Jan. 12 for the March 
export program, allocations on which 
are expected momentarily. The agen- 
cy’s price was the same as previous- 
ly—$6.80 New York and $6.60 Gulf 
for 72% extraction and 10¢ less for 
80% extraction. Procurement officials 
said that judging from the pile-up of 
telephone offers from mills, the en- 
tire March program would be cov- 
ered quickly. 

The PMA specifications call for de- 
livery after Jan. 15 through Feb. 29. 
It was indicated that the March flour 
allocations would be approximately 
the same as the February allocations, 
which amounted to 345,700 long tons 
(wheat equivalent), or about 5.5 mil- 
lion sacks. Of the February flour 
quotas, the PMA purchased about 
57%. If this ratio holds on the March 
program, the proportion left for pri- 
vate account will again be small. 

Reentry of the PMA into the flour 
market, coupled with light selling of 
wheat by farmers instead of the flood 
of offers that had been expected with 
the new tax year, resulted in a sharp 
advance in wheat prices at leading 
markets Jan. 12. Gains of as much 
as 8¢ bu. were recorded by the end 
of the session. 

PMA’s old flour price basis was not 
high enough to permit much selling 
of spring wheat flour. Most of the 
first day offerings were from the 
Southwest, where wheat values have 
an advantage over the more northern 
areas. 

Prior to this week’s flour purchases, 
the PMA had been inactive for two 
weeks or more, its report of Jan. 12 
showing that no flour had been pur- 
chased during the period Jan. 2 
through Jan. 9. Cumulative flour pur- 
chases from July 1, 1947, through 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT, FLOUR 
BUYING ADVANCES GRAINS 


Wheat prices zoomed up sharply 
Jan. 12 with the announcement that 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration had started buying its 
March export flour requirements and 
the CCC was back in the cash wheat 
market for spot or 30-day “to arrive” 
offers. Closing prices of wheat futures 
at Minneapolis showed the May de- 
livery up 714¢ for the day and July 
8',¢ higher, at $3.00, and $2.891,, 
respectively. Chicago futures closed 
54,@6%¢ higher, with March at 
$3.13, May at $3.041,@3.05, July at 
$2.7244,@2.724, and September at 
$2.65. Kansas City May wheat closed 
534¢ higher at $2.94 and July was up 
434¢ at $2.62. Corn futures gained 
over 4¢ at Chicago and oats were up 
& cent, to new record highs. 





Jan. 9, 1948, had amounted to 14,- 
207,517 sacks (31,577,682 bu. wheat). 

The U.S. Army bought 53,880 sacks 
of flour Jan. 12 from mills in Indiana, 
Nebraska, New York and Kansas for 
arrival at ports before Feb. 1. It had 
asked for offers of 57,000 sacks of 
hard wheat flour, enriched, 10% pro- 
tein, .48% ash, packed in export bags. 
Last week the army procurement offi- 
cials also bought about 20,000 sacks 
for the navy for February-March de- 
livery and 5,000 sacks for the marine 
corps for January-February delivery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOBLE CLARK, WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, JOINS FAO 


WASHINGTON—Noble Clark, as- 
sistant director of the Agriculture 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been named deputy 
director general of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Sir John Boyd Orr, director 














general, announced this week. 

Mr. Clark was born in South Da- 
kota in 1891, and is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. He has wide 
experience in research, education and 
extension work in agriculture. He 
gained his knowledge of the practical 
problems of farming as manager of 
a dairy farm in Illinois, head of ag- 
ricultural development for the Wis- 
consin Colonization Co. in 1917-22 
and agricultural agent from 1922 to 
1927 in Ontonagon County, Michigan. 
He was appointed assistant director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, 
becoming associate director in 1939. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Atherton Bean 
Will Address 
Distributors 


CHICAGO—Atherton Bean, execu- 
tive vice president of the Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, will be 
the guest speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors to be held the evening 
of Jan. 27 at the Furniture Club of 
America. 

Mr. Bean, former chief of the mill- 
ing division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, will speak on “What’s 
Ahead in Milling,” and his appearance 
is expected to attract a very large at- 
tendance of members and guests. 








Staling Research 
Contract Nears 
Approval at USDA 


WASHINGTON—The contract for 
the proposed research on the staling 
of bakery products to be undertaken 
by the American Institute of Baking 
is now making the rounds for neces- 
Sary approval signatures at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The research project is to be un- 
dertaken under the Marketing and 
Research Act of 1946. The announce- 
ment of the appointment of AIB to 
handle the research was made during 
the convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in Chicago some weeks ago, 
but certain changes in the contract 
as drawn up were necessary before 
the contract could be made officially 
binding by signature. 

Officials of the AIB have signed the 
contract as now written and it is ex- 
pected that there will be no further 
delay in the completion of this agree- 
ment now. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL D. WISE ELECTED 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Earl D. 
Wise, president of the Wise Potato 
Chip Co., Inc., Berwick, Pa., has been 
elected a director of the Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co. to fill a vacancy 
caused by the recent resignation of 
Harry F. Phares. 











FMEA Outlines Procedure under 
Price Criteria License Method 


In a Jan. 9 bulletin to members, 
Martin F. Smith, general manager of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., set 
out some of the necessary require- 
ments under the new export licensing 
policy as administered by the Office 
of International Trade. 

Under the authority to use price 
criteria as a basis for allocating li- 
censes, provided in the anti-inflation 
bill signed Dec. 30, 1947, the OIT 
will no. longer use the historical ex- 
perience method of allocating licenses. 

Mr. Smith said the new policy will 
be based upon the following criteria: 

1. Recommendations of importing 
nations will be a major but not con- 
trolling factor in approving licenses. 

2. The lowest prices of comparable 
items will be given consideration, 
with due weight for brand names, 
grades, qualities, etc. 

3. Private trade channels will be 
favored over procurement buying 
made by purchasing agencies of for- 
eign governments. Shiprnents to for- 
eign government distributing agen- 
cies will be licensed only under “ex- 
ceptional circumstances.” 

4. Licenses will be granted only 
if the U.S. exporter has evidence of 
a firm order. 

The department is returning all 
license applications for allocations 
currently pending. Millers may re- 
submit the application or file a new 
one, which should include informa- 
tion as to the name of the consignee 
or agent and the price the mill will 


receive for the commodity, or the 
method which will be used in estab- 
lishing the price mills will receive. 
It has been indicated that a clause 
will be acceptable, reading in sub- 
stance somewhat as follows: 

Name of consignee or agent: 
ABC Company Price. Net to mill, 
—— per cwt., f.o.b. port, subject 
to adjustment to the extent that 
the price of wheat used advances 
or declines. 

We certify sale has been nego- 
tiated covering flour for which 
license is requested, subject to 
issuance of license and subject 
to price then in effect. 

These applications should be re- 
submitted on or before Jan. 23, 1948. 

Presently, Mr. Smith said, consid- 
eration is being given to the situa- 
tion in the Philippines. In the ab- 
sence of December allocations, the 
flour supply is short in the islands 
and the department may conclude to 
validate the February licenses for 
the Philippines. Such licenses, if is- 
sued, must conform to the new re- 
quirements. 

At policy-making levels of the OIT, 
milling association officials have been 
met with assurances that the industry 
is unduly disturbed; that the position 
of the established exporter will be 
greatly enhanced through the con- 
tinued trade in established brands 
and names, and that the department 
will at all times carefully review the 
recommendations of the importing 











countries and, exercising complete 
control of the issuance of licenses, 
will effectively preclude possible 
abuses. 

A public conference has been sched- 
uled in Washington Jan. 15 (see story 
page 26 of this journal) for dis- 
cussion of the new export licensing 
policy as it affects all export com- 
modities. However, Mr. Smith said 
it is planned to seek a separate pri- 
vate hearing at an early date for the 
association’s board of directors, gov- 
ernmental regulations committee and 
others to outline the position of the 
industry. 
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MNF Convention 
Set May 10-12 
in Chicago 


CHICAGO—The 46th annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration will be held May 10-12 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

In making the announcement, Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the fed- 
eration, said that under tentative 
plans the directors will hold an all- 
day meeting May 10 and general ses- 
sions will take place May 11 and 12. 

All hotel reservations will be han- 
dled by the federation. 
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WASHINGTON—Stocks of wheat 
on farms Jan. 1, 1948, totaled 427,- 
620,000 bu., the second largest Jan. 1 
farm stocks on record, in spite of 
record disappearance from July 1 to 
Jan. 1, the U.S. Crop Reporting Board 
stated in a Jan. 9 report. The Jan. 1 
stocks total 17% above the 365,794,- 
000 bu. on farms a year ago and were 
exceeded only in 1943. The 10-year 
average is 310,500,000 bu. 

Movement of wheat from farms be- 
tween July 1 and Jan. 1 was the larg- 
est on record, with unusually heavy 
movement before Oct. 1, the board 
said. October to January farm dis- 
appearance of 182,680,000 bu. is a 
little below the 186 million marketed 
in that period a year earlier. This 
current high level of farm holdings 
is mainly due to the record 1947 pro- 
duction, for in per cent of the crop, 
Jan. 1 stocks of 31.3% are not quite 
equal to. the 31.7% a year ago and 
are less than the 10-year average 
of 34.3%. 


Kansas Holds 97.5 Million 


Farm reserves of 191 million bush- 
els on Jan. 1 in central and southern 
great plains states (Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado) 
are considerably above last Jan. 1, 
when they were 131 million. On the 
other hand, the Pacific Northwest’s 
(Washington, Oregon and Idaho) 
farm reserves, this Jan. 1 at 18.3 mil- 
lion bushels are low in comparison 
with 28.9 million a year ago. Jan, 1 
farm holdings in some of the leading 
states are: Kansas 97,479,000 bu., Ne- 
braska 31,605,000, Colorado 21,259,- 
000, Oklahoma 16,757,000, Texas 23,- 
611,000, North Dakota 80,321,000, 
South Dakota 28,423,000 and Minne- 
sota 9,285,000. 

The 1,518 million bushels of corn 
on farms Jan. 1, 1948, are the small- 
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Jan. 1 Farm Wheat Stocks Heavy, 


in Face of Record Disappearance 





FARMERS ORDERING WHEAT 
INTO STORAGE 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Al- 
though wheat has poured into the 
Hutchinson market in abnormal vol- 
ume for this season—approximately 
1,000 cars for the week — offerings 
were fairly light on the trading floor 
last week. Farmers are showing less 
inclination to sell than had been an- 
ticipated. Bulk of arrivals here ap- 
plied on contract or went into stor- 
age. Much wheat was moved to beat 
the Jan. 15 rate advance. 


est Jan. 1 stocks since 1937. Jan. 1 
stocks are down 29%, or 619 million 
bushels from a year ago, when stocks 
were the second largest on record, 
and 16%, or 294 million bushels, less 
than the 1937-46 average. Disappear- 
ance of 890 million bushels of corn 
from farms since Oct. 1 was about 
8% less than in the same quarter a 
year ago and about 2% less than 
average. 

Stocks of oats on farms Jan. 1 are 
estimated at 744 million bushels. This 
is about 17% less than the near- 
record stocks of 892 million bushels 
on farms a year ago, but slightly 
above the 10-year average of 734 
million bushels. Current stocks on 
farms are equivalent to 61% of the 
1947 crop, compared with 60% of the 
high 1946 production on hand a year 
ago. 





Barley Over Year Ago 


On Dec. 1, 1947, farm stocks of 
barley amounted to 134 million bush- 
els. They were 5 million larger than 
on that date a year earlier, but 55 
million smaller than the 1939-45 av- 
erage of 189 million. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





High Low Close Close 
Jan. 3, Jan. 10, 
——— 1947-48 —— 1948 1948 
Se 66 0.6 co's cade se iesensee eke 361% 29% eis 32% 
SE rv 6:9 6.5 aids 48 00:4 Seip ne 0.068 cnet aae 42% 30% 39% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pid. pcovweevaweeetOenads Kh 91 er 92% 
Archer-Daniels- Midland 30 3414 341% 
ia ka oa AxftetiPe'se'8 8 3 os 38% 41% Vg 
Biscuit Corp. ...... 2% 3% 3% 
Continental Baking Co. ... 115% 12% 12% 
Corn Products Refining Co. f 615% 64 65% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 195 170 172 173 
RS rr rer erry ere 30 22% er 22% 
Gems Me GON eae: 65k chads teeta cs be aR 13% 9% 10% 10% 
General Foods Corp. ...........cccccccsevees 34% 37% 39% 
Gomermle Mille, Emo. 6. nec cee scccccsonesce 54% 43 ‘™% 47% 
General Mills, Inc., 33%)% Pfd. ...........5.- 122 100 100 
General Mills, Inc. 5% Pfd. .............005. 131% 123 bie 122% 
Guamd Bc &. Be. Tem Cee... sacicsvencssccunss 112 95% ‘Ves 103 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd............... 145 133% Sebe 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 43 33% 33%, 34%q 
OS RRR ES rey rae 43% 52 52 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pid. .........-.eseeeeeee 1031%q he 89 
Matiamas Meets BOs 3. isco ains - 0k abd eos o deans 34% 27 30% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ..............- 187 165 ones 168 
Ce eae eer eee ae ce 31% 20 21% 21% 
Paes Mn Me oa. haves. sis one cea 38% 30% 34% 34% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ..............-. 108 99% goes 103% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ...............550-505 36% 24% 29 29% 
Gemteee Gabe Cee 602i cece cece ces cstcccsdus tc 96 85 90 389 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd................ 105% 94% hin 95 
SR. Megie Paper Ce. 2.1... cece ete cceeeees 12 9 9% 9% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pid. ............. 98% eeee 82 
eee Be SO ree 37% 23% 26% 27% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 1 83 aked 85 
een ne eee 49 34 39 36% 
Ganmeihine Wiscults, Eme. «cs. icc sce ccccwccee a 32% 37% 38 
United Biscuit of America ..............-.- 24% 18, 21% 21% 
eee ee a er eee eee 35% 41% 461, 
Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pid. ............. 104% 85 end 87% 
.. UU =e SR Tare 19% 10% 115% 12 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................ 106% B84 91 
Bid ed 
#Standard Milling Co. .......-.66 5066s s bene 13 14% 
*Colorade Milling & Elevator Co. ...........- 22 21% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., $3 Pfd..... 69 712 


+Over counter. 


eee ne ne REE NAPLES ASTER TIS 





Rye stocks on farms Dec. 1, 1947, 
were 8.5 million bushels. While they 
exceeded the 5.5 million bushels on 
farms a year ago, they were at a 
relatively low level compared with 
the 1939-45 average of 20.5 million. 
By Jan. 1, 1948, farm stocks of rye 
had dropped to 7.2 million bushels, 
compared with 4 million a year ago 
and 6.5 million two years ago. 

Stocks of soybeans on farms Jan. 
1 totaled 50,749,000 bu., equivalent to 
28% of the 1947 production. This is 
considerably larger than the 37,374,- 
000 bu. on farms a year ago. 


FARM STOCKS JAN. 1, 1948 
Farm stocks of wheat, corn and oats 
Jan. 1, with comparisons, are reported as 
follows (000’s omitted) in bushels: 


Corn Oats 


eo eee ce 427,620 1,517,901 743,783 
ME es cbedc cake 365,794 2,136,660 892,282 
kd SEES EEO E 361,031 1,885,960 976,631 
Eee 390,990 2,123,101 742,643 
sg eee 382,726 1,968,522 704,811 
Ser ee 490,781 2,246,592 881,542 
| | Pee 372,000 2,016,000 751,000 
BOGE. os nccvsses 280,840 1,837,612 795,448 

Farm stocks of soybeans Jan. 1 were 


50,749,000 bu., against 37,974,000 a year 
ago; 1946, 43,326,000; 1945, 41,998,000; 1944, 
57,338,000; 1943, 88,215,000. 

Stocks of barley and rye on farms and 
in secondary positions Dec. 1, with com- 
parisons, follow (000’s omitted): 

1947 1946 
Barley ...133,912 128,935 144,767 196,900 
RIG: *. is es 8,477 5,576 8,530 23,724 


FARM DISAPPEARANCE 


Farm disappearance of the three grains 
for the quarter ended Jan. 1 is here shown 
for a series of years (000’s omitted) in 


1945 


bushels: 


Wheat Corn Oats 
| See eee 182,680 889,635 220,557 
ee ee eee 185,875 967,510 255,431 
BOOBs ce vcwvveas 156,792 1,037,930 300,789 
aa. 139,260 964,834 198,653 
SOG oo sccle Berns 141,000 1,115,000 221,000 
BOGB. . bin.004-c'eme 140,000 1,026,560 243,863 
Po ee eerie 112,767 893,525 200,901 
—_——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


TO MEET IN NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS — A _ quarterly 
meeting of the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn. will be held here Jan. 19 
and 20, with the executive commit- 
tee meeting scheduled for the first 
day and a regular business meeting, 
to be attended by all members, on the 
second day. 

F. H. Ludington, president of the 
Chase Bag Co., New York, is presi- 
dent of the trade association and he 
and H. R. Gill, executive vice presi- 
dent, will present reports. Other re- 
ports will be given by the chairmen 
of the various standing committees, 
including the cotton business rela- 
tions committee, of which K: H. Stev- 
ens of the Chase Bag Co. is chairman. 
T. W. Little, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
chairman of the burlap business rela- 
tions committee, will report for that 
group. 

A meeting of the National Cotton 
Council will be held at Atlanta on 
Jan, 21. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. GEORGE WOLFE JOINS 
MERCK & CO. ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK — H. George Wolfe, 
Jackson Heights, L.I., has joined the 
advertising department of Merck & 
Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists, as 
a pharmaceutical writer and editorial 
adviser. 

He joins Merck from Murray Breese 
Associates, Inc., New York medical 
advertising agency, where he was 
pharmaceutical director. Mr. Wolfe 
has an extensive background in 
pharmacy and is the author of many 
articles on various phases of his spe- 
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cialty. He studied pharmacy and al- 
lied sciences at Columbia University 
and at the universities of Munich and 
Koenigsberg. After postgraduate 
work in history and literature, he 
was in turn a retail, hospital, and 
manufacturing pharmacist and ex- 
port manager in Europe.and the U.S 

While in New York, he became a 
free-lance writer, contributing ar- 
ticles to pharmaceutical journals on 
professional subjects, and was editor 
of Modern Pharmacy. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.54 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotto: 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 18.54, as 
compared with 16.01 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Ca! 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per poun:| 
of cloth is 34.43, as emereet with 
29.53 a year ago. 
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CO-OP BEGINS ADDITION 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — First 
work was inaugurated Jan. 9 on th: 
new 1 million bu. addition to the elk 
vator of the Farmers Co-operativ: 
Commission Co. H. C. Morton, man- 
ager, believes the addition, giving 3,- 
500,000 bu. total capacity, will be 
completed by the time 1948 wheat be- 
gins arriving. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Farm Wheat Selling 


Fails to Develop 
in Pacifie States 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The ex- 
pected rush of farm selling has not 
developed, and while some offerings 
of cash wheat are coming forwari, 
the quantity is extremely limited 
and insufficient to take care of the 
demand that has been waiting for the 
anticipated farm offerings, said the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. in a Jan. 
9 market letter. As the result, cash 
markets in the Pacific Northwest, 
as well as Montana, have shown par- 
ticular strength, and prices have 
moved sharply higher the past week. 
Domestic flour buyers are becoming 
aware of the fact that farmers are 
stubborn holders, and that should the 
government come in to purchase the 
remaining approximately 100 million 
bushels needed to complete the ex- 
port program, prices could develop 
strength, particularly since strength 
is developing without government 
purchases. 


Millfeed prices continue to male 
record highs, which credit has in 
turn been beneficial to flour quot«- 
tions, as flour advances have not 
in full reflected the increase in cash 
wheat prices. 


An almost perfect outlook for the 
winter wheat crop continues in the 
Pacific Northwest. Heavy rainfall hzs 
again increased moisture to a materi. 
margin above normal. Certain sectiors 
of the Blue Mountain foothills in tle 
Walla Walla Valley show precipit:.- 
tion of over 13 in. since Sept. 
with some of light lands showirg 
moisture twice that of the previois 
season. In other words, subsoil moi: - 
ture supply is the best in year;, 
and with any precipitation durinz 
the spring months a bumper cro9 
would be assured, the company said. 
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Philadelphia Flour Men Warned 


of Present Risk in Credit System 


PHILADELPHIA—Members of the 
Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors were warned last week 
of the growing problem of credit to 
the trade and advised that every 
flour transaction they make for the 
next six months, at least, will in- 
volve a heavy risk. 

The warning came from Herbert 
Lang of Coulter & Coulter, past pres- 
ident of the New York Flour Assn., 
speaking at the Philadelphia group’s 
January meeting. 

Calling attention to the fulfillment 
of predictions along this line at last 
May’s national convention in Man- 
hattan, Mr. ‘Lang advised closer at- 
tention to outstandings, to collec- 
tions, and to the greater risks in- 
volved in contracts with mills and 
in selling to the trade. 

“Today we have seen a steady in- 
crease in the number of failures, or 
at least in the number of involve- 
ments,” the speaker declared. “You 
should impress upon all your mem- 
bers the necessity of continuing vigi- 
lance and precautions. A unity of pur- 
pose and action will present a solid 
front to the trade and make it easier 
for each to individually keep his 
house in better order.” 

Mr. Lang cited the fact that ob- 
ligations have mounted to a stagger- 
ing peak. On top of that, with po- 
litical activity dominating the mar- 
ket, accurate predictions are impos- 
sible. “Your costs of doing business 
should , be re-examined because I 
know from personal experience that 
you will find in every department of 
your business, that these expenses 
are considerably higher than real- 
ized,” he said. 

“Some of the increases have crept 
along and therefore are not too well- 
known. Your capital is not going as 
far as it did and yet your margin 
of profit is no greater, and this is 
not a healthy situation. Losses today 
run into heavy figures.” 

Explaining that his own organiza- 


tion never discusses prices, Mr. Lang 
suggested that each firm’s present 
status be reappraised with an eye 
to doing business on a basis giving 
an adequate return, sufficient to 
maintain it and serve customers de- 
pendent upon it. 

“On your open accounts you should 
take a leaf from the milling indus- 
try’s effort to keep down credits,” 
Lang further advised. “Get more 
business on a trade acceptance basis, 
because in that way customers meet 
obligations as due and do not put 
off salesmen from week-to-week on 
some flimsy excuse. Any buyer hesi- 
tates to have his bank note a non- 
payment or deferment of an accept- 
ance. 

“However, if you must stay on an 
open account basis, certainly your 
customer is enough of a_business- 
man himself to appreciate the fact 
that you must have money to pay 
your own bills, and firmness should 
be maintained on this score. A casual 
attitude will lead us back into 90- 
and 120-day accounts which certain- 
ly are out of date. 

“Money is tight, and you may 
find your own capital hard pressed 
to care for normal requirements. 
Banks are tightennig loans. You can- 
not afford to take on where they 
get out from under even with interest 
payment compensation,” Mr. Lang 
concluded. His remarks were timely 
since the Philadelphia club is in the 
process of forming a credit informa- 
tion bureau for jobbers or anyone 
else selling to the bakery trade who 
is in need of such data. 

Morris Kutner, Philadelphia job- 
ber, outlined a suggested plan for op- 
erating the credit service and mem- 
bers voted to set up the machinery 
necessary. 

Gerald McNair, national associa- 
tion president, and Bill Tanner, New 
York marketer, gave their views on 
the increased competition from mills 
selling direct in the Philadelphia 
market. 








December Flour Production Down 


From November Total 


Flour mills reporting their production figures to The Northwestern Mill- 
er manufactured 16,080,923 sacks of flour during December. This is a de- 
crease of 390,696 sacks from the November output. The same mills reported 
production of 17,490,777 sacks during December, 1946, or 1,409,854 sacks more 
than that for the past month. Two years ago the production for December 
Was 14,937,557 and three’ years ago, 14,627,530. Based upon the Bureau of 
Census production figures for November, the latest available, mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller in that month made 69% of the total produced 
in the U.S. Assuming that these mills operated at the same rate of capacity 
in December, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller indicate that 
flour production for the U.S. during that month was 23,305,000 sacks. 

During December, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing the 
total durum production in the U.S., made 1,198,222 sacks of durum products, 
an increase of 103,107 sacks over the output for November and 206,191 sacks 
over the production for December, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in prificipal producing areas: 











Dec., Previous a Decem ber —— = 
3 1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
eas wie 6 $5 000608 6d *3,648,244 3,896,050 4,585,659 3,193,826 3,547,914 
EE e's 3.6 5 sap 'a0 6d 26a 6.46% 6,548,670 6,275,925 6,355,579 5,838,395 5,012,007 
Se ere oe *2,238,640 2,502,265 2,255,042 2,049,543 2,105,616 
Central and Southeast ....... *2,314,107 2,286,507 2,633,402 2,419,956 2,401,356 
North Pacifie Coast ........... *1,431,262 1,511,072 1,661,095 1,435,837 1,560,637 
BG 5 as WUe LAW ng Veo sewse 16,080,923 16,471,619 17,490,777 14,937,557 14,627,530 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
Dec., Previous ———————  Decembe 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
Ten companies .............-. 1,198,222 1,095,115 992,031 947,066 921,851 


tDuring one week in December 11 companies reported durum production. 
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Elmo F. Merrill 


K.C. BOARD OF TRADE 
TO INSTALL NEW HEAD 


Elmo F. Merrill to Take Over as 
President at Installation Serv- 
ice Jam. 18 


KANSAS CITY—Elmo F. Merrill, 
treasurer and general -manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., will 
formally assume his duties as 1948 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade at an installation service 
Jan. 13, succeeding R. H. Sturtevant, 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
Mr. Merrill’s election was unopposed 
in balloting held at the exchange 
Jan. 7. 

Elected first vice president was Ed- 
mund Marshall, vice president, Shan- 
non Grain Co. Glenn F. Hilts, vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
was elected second vice president. 
Mr. Marshall’s opposition was A. H. 
Fuhrman, vice president and man- 
ager of the Kansas City grain branch, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., while 
S. B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg-Mitch- 
ell, lost to Mr. Hilts in the balloting 
for second vice president. 

Elected to serve two-year terms 
on the board of directors were E. E. 
Klecan, Klecan Grain Co.; Francis J. 
FitzPatrick, | Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co.; R. Hugh Uhlmann, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co.; Harry J. 
Smith, Southwestern Grain Co.; Wil- 
liam R. Smith, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
and Mr. Sturtevant. 

Hold-over directors include Wil- 
liam B. Young, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc.; T. A. O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc.; Gunnard A. Johnson, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; R. J. Ander- 
son, Norris Grain Co., Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Hilts. 

Five men who will compose the ar- 
bitration committée in 1948 are Ster- 
ling C. Masters, Masters-Kelly Grain 
Co.; R. S. Ludes, E. L. Rickel Grain 
Co.; Dewey E. Walters, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; John Blowers, Standard 
Milling Co., and Elmer H. Reed, Corn 
Products Refining Co. 

Winning seats on the directorate of 
the Grain Clearing Co. were Henry 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc.; 
Erwin R. Jessen, Uhlmann Grain Co.; 
John C. Brackett, Brackett Grain Co., 
and Milton W. McGreevy, Harris, 
Upham & Co. 

Mr. Merrill has spent all of his 
business life in the grain and milling 
industries, starting as an. office -boy 
in Kansas City for B. C. Christopher 
& Co. He joined the Moore-Lowry 
organization in 1919 and, except. for 


Edmund Marshall 





Glenn F. Hilts 


two years as Hutchinson manager for 
the John Hayes Grain Co., has been 
with the Moore-Lowry interests 
since. He became treasurer and gen- 
eral manager in 1924. 

Mr. Marshall has been a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
for more ‘than 20 years, being asso- 


RECEPTION HELD FOR 
NEW OFFICERS 


KANSAS CITY — A reception for 
newly elected officers of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade was held on the 
trading floor Jan. 13. Sandwiches and 
coffee were served to members and 
friends of the exchange during the 
noon hour. 


ciated with the Shannon Grain Co. 
since 1940. 

Mr. Hilts has been in the milling 
business since 1905 and associated 
with the Larabee Flour Mills Co. and 
its predecessors since 1914. He was 
manager. of the mill at St. Joseph, 
Mo., at one time and in 1921 becarfie 
head of the company’s grain depart- 
ment. He was elected vice president 
of the company last year. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEST FOODS, INC., MOVES 


NEW YORK—tThe Best Foods, Inc., 
have moved to newer and more mod- 
ern offices at 1 E. 43rd St. from 88 
Lexington Ave. where they were lo- 
cated for many. years. 
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Price Control Requests to Congress 





ANDERSON URGES GRANTING OF 
STAND-BY CONTROL AUTHORITY 


Senators Capehart and Barkley Also Submit Bills for 
Committee Consideration; Flanders Proposal for 
Meat Rationing Not Yet Introduced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Hedarings on 
three price control measures opened 
in Congress this week with Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agri- 
culture, leading the administration 
advocates oF enactment of selective 
price control power. 

Mr. Anderson told the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
that he expected substantially high- 
er meat prices by late March or 
April and asked that the administra- 
tion be given stand-by power to ra- 
tion and apply price controls to the 
supply which at that time is ex- 
pected to fall to about 126 lb. per 
capita during the second and third 
quarters. 


Price Moratorium Proposed 


Price control bills under consid- 
eration are those introduced by Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) who pro- 
poses a price moratorium or freeze 
as of highest price levels of Dec. 13, 
1947, until May 31, 1948; a bill of- 
fered by Sen. Alben Barclay (D., 
Ky.) which presents the adminis- 
tration version as recommended by 
the President in his inflation message 
to the extraordinary session of the 
80th Congress; a third measure was 
introduced by Sen. Glenn Taylor( D., 
Idaho). 

Other emergency control powers 
may take legislative form this week 
if Sen. Ralph Flanders (R., Vt.) 
introduces his stand-by meat ration- 
ing authority proposal. The sena- 
tor said that he intends to present 
his bill this week. 

Sharp criticism of requests for ra- 
tion authority over meat and price 
control power came from the Dem- 
ocratic side of the committee with 
opposition only slightly concealed in 
hostile questioning by Sen. A. Willis 
Robertson (D., Va.) and Sen. B. R. 
Maybank (D., S. C.). 

The Virginia senator doubted the 
need of ration control power over 
meat when many other food supplies 
are available as substitutes. He re- 
ceived support in this criticism of 
the meat rationing proposal from 
Sen. Maybank. 


Doubts About Effectiveness 


Senator Capehart expressed doubt 
that rationing authority would check 
an advance in meat prices. He fur- 
ther expressed doubt that, on the 
basis of 60 million employed, we can 
produce sufficient food to meet do- 
mestic demand and export to the 
extent that we have. Prior to Mr. 
Anderson’s testimony Sen. Charles 
W. Tobey (R., N.H.), chairman of 
the committee, announced that all 
persons and industry representatives 
who wished to be heard would be 
given an opportunity. He suggested 
that briefs be submitted in advance 
and that witnesses be prepared to 


be questioned on the material in 
their briefs. % 

Mr. Anderson asked for selective 
price control authority over such vi- 
tal cost of living items as meat at 
the wholesale level where enforce- 
ment would be more effective. 

The agriculture chief stated that 
he believed that meat could be ra- 
tioned without price control but said 
that he would prefer to have the 
additional authority as a stand-by. 
Sen. Capehart suggested that black 
markets would result and at this 
point he engaged in a heated dis- 
cussion with the agriculture boss 
over the deflationary possibilities of 
rationing. Mr. Anderson replied that 
rationing would check’ effective de- 
mand for meat but qualified this 
statement with the comment that it 
would only reduce meat prices if all 
other factors remained unchanged. 
At this point the Indiana senator 
said the secretary was,merely trying 
to build up a case for additional 
price and ration control powers. 

Mr. Anderson admitted that there 
was at this time no agency to en- 
force the requested control powers. 


“Farm Level” Conservation Urged 


In reply to a query from Sen. 
Tobey, Mr. Anderson said that he 





did not believe that voluntary con- 
trol agreements over grain now pos- 
sible under the inflation curb bill 
just enacted could ease the grain 
price situation. He asserted that he 
believed that effective grain conserv- 
ation work could be done at the 
farm level as now being undertaken 
through the feed and poultry indus- 
tries and the extension services. 

The grain market speculation ques- 
tion arose during the hearing and 
Mr. Anderson reiterated his belief 
that formal control power over mar- 
gins. was necessary. The voluntary 
agreement authority now available 
in the inflation curb bill was not 
enough, he told the committee. 

He urged that he be given fur- 
ther power to allocate grain to the 
distillers after the present authority 
expires on Jan. 31, 1948. 


Urges Less Weight on Hogs 


Some type of authority to control 
the marketing of hogs at light 
weights should be granted the ad- 
ministration, Mr. Anderson said. He 
expressed no preference as to the 
type of control and suggested that 
it might be possible to order the 
railroads not to carry hogs weighing 
more than a government recom- 
mended maximum. 

Mr. Anderson concluded his testi- 
mony with a statement that pres- 
ent high prices had not been caused 
by the export program. He insisted 
that they resulted from a high level 
of effective domestic demand which 
was accentuated by a short corn 
crop. 

Consumer groups are expected to 
follow Mr. Anderson before the com- 
mittee. No date for industry wit- 
nesses has been announced. 


Need Compromise 
In Farm Programs, 
Rep. Hope Says 


WASHINGTON — Chairman Clif- 
ford R. Hope (R., Kansas) said his 
House Agriculture Committee will 
have to work out some sort of com- 
promise, both on revision of parity 
and the price support program if the 
long-range farm program is to be 
effected at this session of Congress. 
He said the committee planned to 
terminate hearings on the program 
by Jan. 21. 

Rep. Hope estimates that the pro- 
gram has a 50-50 chance of passage 
this year. 

Compromises would be aimed at 
satisfying congressmen who wish to 
continue supporting farm prices at 
90% of parity as well as those who 
favor a flexible scale of price sup- 
ports to hold down government costs. 

It is possible, he said, that the 
committee may recommend that the 
flexible system be adopted and then 
held in abeyance until farmers have 
had a chance to-scale down their 
production to more nearly normal 
levels. 

It is also possible, he added, that 
the program would be adopted with 
a qualifying amendment which guar- 
antees the present price floor under 
farm commodities will not be cut 


more than a small percentage each 
year. 





Millfeeds and Protein Meals Soar 
to New Highs; Demand Still Urgent 


Feedstuffs ingredient prices have 
skyrocketed to new all-time record 
high levels in the past few days, with 
the markets moving so fast that han- 
dlers are having difficulty in keeping 
pace with latest quotations. Demand 
appears insatiable, with buyers just 
as anxious for supplies at the higher 
levels as they were before and proc- 
essors unable to get shipments out 
as fast as wanted. 

The situation appears to have re- 
sulted from the widespread snow 
and ice storms of a week ago over 
the eastern states and the Southwest, 
which greatly stepped up indoor feed- 
ing requirements. Feed grains have 
shown marked strength, also, and 
this is reflected in the ingredient 
markets. 

Bran is at an all-time high of 
$79.50 ton, Minneapolis. Spot of- 
ferings have been very much reduced 
in recent weeks by lighter milling 
operations. This, in turn, has been 
due to slow shipping directions on 
old flour contracts as well as below 
normal new flour bookings. Many 
mills are down to four or five days a 
week running time, which has thrown 
them behind in filling millfeed or- 
ders. Middlings have fallen into the 
swing of the advance in the past 
week or two and now are soaring 
right along with the lighter offal. 


The approaching spring pig feeding 
season is a factor in the increased in- 
terest in middlings, also. Standard 
midds are quoted at $82.50 and flour 
midds at $83.50, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The market continues extremely 
tight at Kansas City, with millfeed 
holding. to record high levels. Bran 
was in short supply and quoted at 
$80@80.50 early Jan. 13, which is 
about $7 ton over the previous all- 
time record established immediately 
following the first removal of price 
controls in 1946. Shorts were steady 
at $82@82.50, equal to or slightly 
above the previous record. 

The protein meals are in new high 
record levels. In the case of linseed 
meal, only occasional resale lots are 
available for January-February de- 
livery. One car of loaded meal was 
reported sold at $110 ton, sacked, 
Minneapolis, late’ last week, Febru- 
ary was quoted nominally at $105 
sacked. Some mills had March deliv- 
ery to offer at $95@96 bulk Minne- 
apolis, April at $92 and May $90@91. 
Other crushers were entirely out of 
the market until they know more 
about flax movement. Demand is said 
to be tremendous for the near-by to 
April deliveries. 

Soybean meal is up to $98@99 ton 
bulk Decatur, Ill., for January, with 
$5 more for sacks and over $7 ton 


freight to Minneapolis, which would 
make the delivered price in the neigh- 
borhood of $111. February is quoted 
$4 less than January, March $7 less 
and April forward about $9 less than 
January. Buyers are clamoring for 
the scant near-by supplies. 

Screenings have gone wild as a re- 
sult of the scarcity and high prices 
of other ingredients. Light weight 
screenings are said to be selling as 
high as $45 ton and heavyweights up 
to $60, although some less expensive 
offerings are still available. Demand 
is far above the supply. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal is extreme- 
ly scarce and is up another $2 ton 
the past week, with 17% protein 
quoted at $81.50 at Minneapolis, when 
available. Suncured- alfalfa meal is 
not so tight, but holding firm at $52 
for No. 1 fine, 13% protein. 

Feeding ratios are reported to be 
unfavorable as a result of the ad- 
vancing feed prices, but feeders still 
clamor for supplies. It is reported 
that many dairymen have sold their 
feed grains for cash and are carry- 
ing herds along on maintenance ra- 
tions, which has cut milk production 
as much as 10% and butterfat out- 
put as much as 20%. Where the turn- 
ing point will be is not known, but 
the market Jan. 9 appeared as strong 
as ever, dealers said, 
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Seasonal Increase in Flour Ash 
Due to Many Factors, MNF Says 


CHICAGO — Some suggestions for 
controlling the ash content of flour 
are contained in a recent issue of 
the Hook-Up, organ of the Millers 
National Federation, in answer to 
inquiries received which indicate a 
tendency toward higher flour ash 
during the late fall and early winter 
months. 

Millers who make periodic ash 
analyses of all flour. streams may 
readily determine whether milling 
practices or the wheat being milled 
is at fault if the flour ash shows an 
increase, the Hook-Up article stated. 

“Tf ash trends upward, particu- 
larly in the first, second and third 
middlings streams without changes 
in flow, clothing or break extrac- 
tions, the miller can be reasonably 
certain that natural ash in the wheat 
endosperm is increasing,” it was 
pointed out. “Should this be the case, 
there is not much that can be ac- 
complished by fighting it [the ash in- 
crease] in the mill flow. Addition of 
heat to wheat ahead of temper, con- 
siderable increase in the amount of 
temper water used (even at the ex- 
pense of flour yield) and lowered 
third and fourth break extractions, 
are best solutions.” 


Against Finer Cloths 


Changing to finer flour cloths when 
ash tends to climb was not recom- 
mended. “There may be some places 
at the tail of the mill where this 
rule does not hold,” the article stated, 
adding that “if the load on the tail 
of the mill is light and stocks are 
poor, try putting on more feed av 
the first break governors.”’ Some mill- 
ers make it a practice to vary the 
feed entering the first break, depend- 
ing upon how rich or poor the red 
dog stream looks. 

Other pertinent facts connected 
with wheat and flour ash content 
were reviewed. The article pointed 
out the following factors: 

“Surveys made at the time of har- 
vest or shortly thereafter, when place 
of origin of wheat samples can be 
definitely pinned down, frequently 
disclose that the wheat grown in 
some areas yields flour of low ash 
content whereas that grown in other 


PILLSBURY OFFICIALS USE 
BARNSTORMING METHODS 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS — Business _barn- 
stormers are Edmund P. Pillsbury 
and Howard W. Files, vice presidents 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. These two 
gentlemen, using the privately owned 
airplane of Mr. Pillsbury and piloted 
by him, recently made a two-day 
flight to Centerville, Iowa, to visit 
the company’s new soybean plant and 
then to Kansas City, where they 
called on members of the industry 
and visited their branch offices there. 
Later this month they plan another 
three-day hop to Davenport and Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and Lima, Ohio. The com- 
pany has a feed plant at Clinton, 
which will be visited, and the stops at 
Davenport and Lima will include vis- 
its with flour and feed industry peo- 
ple. Both men are quite enthused 
about the convenience and rapid 
transportation of the plane in mak- 
ing business contacts. 
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areas yields high ash flour. Millers 
who are close enough to the wheat 
producing sections to be able to make 
such surveys are thus in a position 
to purchase wheat originating in low 
ash areas. When the new crop is mov- 
ing in considerable volume, these mill- 
ers do not absorb all of the desir- 
able wheat and so a large amount 
moves on past them. Later on in the 
crop year, however, they can and do 


- skim off most of the cream. 


“Some mills with complete experi- 
‘mental milling and baking depart- 
ment require terminal elevators to 
submit samples of large lots of wheat 
being offered for sale. This practice 
further skims off the more desirable 
wheat. 


Less Desirable Wheat 


“The point to all this is that if 
the miller especially when remotely 
located is dependent upon terminal 
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elevators or even cash grain buyers 
in terminal markets, he may expect 
at this time of year to receive the 
less desirable wheat. Especially is this 
true in years like the present one 
when cash wheat is in scarce supply. 

“Another cause of high ash is 
change in seasons. Usually, new crop 
wheat yields lower ash flour for the 
first few months after harvest than 
it does later on. This later increase 
in ash may be due to change in the 
wheat. It may also be due to the 
influence on milling characteristics 
brought about by the colder weather. 
The addition of greater amount of 
temper water thus raising roll wheat 
moisture is helpful in holding down 
the ash in early winter. Heating the 
wheat is also advisable. Hot temper 
water does not supply enough heat 
units to do very much good, but is 
nevertheless recommended. 

“Acute scarcity of old crop wheat 
to carry over into the 1947 new crop 
year is doubtless making those 
changes which may be traced to 
progressive maturing of new wheat 
in storage stand out more promi- 
nently.” 


STAFF OF Lift —— 


CCC Returns to Wheat Market; 
Denies Wheat Support Intention 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. officials announced this week 
that they had returned to the wheat 
market and would accept reasonable 
offers of either spot or “to arrive” 
wheat (30-day basis). The narrowing 
price relationship between wheat and 
corn is disturbing to CCC officials, 
but they would not concede that fur- 
ther procurement of wheat was aimed 
at a widening of this relationship. 

In connection with CCC wheat 
procurement, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture officials said that to meet 





John R. Clements 


JOHN R. CLEMENTS JOINS 
CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


CHICAGO—A, E. Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Central Bag & Burlap 
Co., has announced the appointment 
of John R. Clements as sales mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Clements, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
has been in the bag business for 15 


years. 


He will have complete charge of 
sales for Central’s plants in Chicago 
and Burlington, Iowa. 








the 450 million-bushel wheat export 
target it would only require approxi- 
mately 45 million bushels to round 
out the program of wheat and wheat 
flour. Previously, in the Wheat Situ- 
ation Report, the USDA reported 
that it would need 59 million bushels 
additional to meet the 450 million- 
bushel level, with an additional 50 
million to be obtained by private 
procurement, either as wheat or 
wheat flour. 

PMA returned to the flour market 
at the same time it announced its 
new wheat position. 

USDA wheat buying during the 
past week was negligible. According 
to its weekly statement, it purchased 
only 36,266 bu. wheat from Jan. 2 
to noon Jan. 9, 1948. These odd lots 
were to round out cargoes, the gov- 
ernment stated. No other grains or 
grain products were purchased. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1, 
1947, amount to 19,186,757 bu.; flour 
14,207,517 sacks (31,577,682 bu. 
wheat equivalent); barley 5,208,805 
bu.; oats 5,275,561 bu.; grain sor- 
ghums 3,562,661 bu:; rye 18,857 bu.; 
corn 2,000 bu. 

It is not believed that the new 
CCC wheat buying policy will be 
aggressive and it is doubtful that 
the government will attempt to buy 
wheat to maintain a feed-discourag- 
ing ratio between wheat and corn 
prices. 

Officials who make this observa- 
tion say that CCC would hesitate 
to adopt a policy of higher wheat 
price maintenance because of the fear 
of criticism from Congress over high 
food prices. ' 

There has been some confusion over 
the effect of the Case amendment 
to the Interim Aid Bill. This amend- 
ment appeared to prevent CCC from 
buying wheat at prices higher than 
the market. In short, it was inter- 
preted as keeping the government out 
of the wheat market until all other 
orders had been filled. However, at 
the USDA it is understood that this 
amendment was aimed at purchases 
of such commodities as dried fruits 
and other surplus commodities, which 
USDA had purchased to remove over- 
hanging surpluses. 
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K.C. Market Jumps 
as CCC and PMA 
Resume Purchasing 


KANSAS CITY—With the govern- 
ment in the market for both flour 
and wheat this week, prices jumped 
sharply in the competition for limited 
cash market supplies. Advances of 
6%@8%¢ bu. took place Jan. 12 
when the buying began. 

Announcement of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. offices of willingness to 
accept wheat offers was the chief 
stimulating influence and the sharp 
market advance that followed made 


-Sales conditions difficult for millers 


whose calls to the Production and 
Marketing Administration flour buy- 
ing offices in Washington were 
banked up hours ahead. By the end 
of the wheat trading session, PMA 
flour prices were much less favorable 
than early in the day. 


March Totals Same as February 


PMA was engaged in buying 
against March flour quotas and pur- 
chases were being made for all of 
February shipment at prices un- 
changed from the preceding levels. 
Government officials said the March 
PMA totals were approximately the 
same as those for February. Including 
the French allocations, which PMA 
is now buying, this would mean a to- 
tal of around 3,500,000 sacks, sub- 
stantially more than the amount pur- 
chased in recent months. The job of 
buying this amount of flour and 
spreading it among a large number of 
mills was expected to require several 
days. Except for minor special allot- 
ments, the entire quota may be pur- 
chased this week. 

More unexpected and of greater 
market impact was the CCC an- 
nouncement that offers would be en- 
tertained for purchases of wheat. 
The sharp price advance was indi- 
cative of the tight cash wheat posi- 
tion now. prevailing. 


CCC Quantity Small 


There is no indication yet that CCC 
will bid the market up and quantities 
acquired so far have been small. It is 
doubtful that the agency will be able 
to buy substantial amounts of wheat 
wihout aggressive pricing action now. 
There is a fairly strong mill demand 
for wheat and country selling is light. 
Some trade interests doubt that CCC 
could obtain more than 1 million 
bushels or so in Kansas City under 
present circumstances. 

Although the regional office at 
Kansas City reported no wheat pur- 
chases up until noon Jan. 12, it was 
presumed that any procurement un- 
der the current revival of interest 
would have come later in the day. 
Trade indications were that no buy- 
ing was done in the Kansas City mar- 
ket, but some small amounts were 
purchased at Chicago and that some 
may have been bought in the South- 
west on a Gulf basis. The total was 
thought to be small. 


No Marked Trend Yet 


Although the price gains of the 
past few days have brought scattered 
indications of freer selling of wheat 
by producers, there is no marked 
trend in this direction as yet and such 
selling still is considered small gen- 
erally. 

The attitude of producers suggests 
that higher prices will. be necessary 
to bring out any large volume of sell- 
ing. 
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SUDDEN WHEAT RISE SHUTS 
OFF EXPECTED FLOUR BUSINESS 


Many Buyers Overstay New Year Price Dip and Market 
Gets Away From Them—PMA Reenters Market 
for March Needs—Army Asks for Offers 


A quick and substantial upturn in 
the wheat market last week put a 
damper on flour business before it 
could get into swing after the new 
year transition. Many buyers had 
hoped that the holiday decline in 
grains was the forerunner of even 
lower prices and held off on placing 
orders. Selling of wheat by farm- 
ers failed to develop with the start 
of the new tax year, however, and the 
light open market supplies soon found 
buyers bidding prices up to cover 
needs. This, in turn, started flour 
quotations back up and buyers backed 
away when it became evident that 
they had missed the boat. Shipping 
directions on old orders improved 
somewhat, but mills still would like a 
better flow of instructions. Millfeed 
prices are at all-time record highs, 
which permits mills to price nearby 
flour somewhat more advantageously 
than the stronger wheat prices oth- 
erwise would have necessitated. 


PMA AND ARMY 
RESUME BUYING 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration re-entered the flour mar- 
ket early this week on its old basis 
of $6.80 New York for 72% extrac- 
tion and $6.70 for 80%, with 20% less 
for Gulf loading. The agency was 
purchasing for its March program, 
specifying shipment for last half Jan- 
uary and February. Early indications 
were that mills were offering freely, 
despite numerous complaints that the 
price basis was too low in relation to 
the renewed strength in wheat values. 
The army also asked for offers of 57,- 
000 sacks for export loading in Feb- 
ruary, following similar purchases 
early last week. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
56% OF CAPACITY 


Mills in the Southwest sold 56% of. 


capacity during the week, as com- 
pared with 59% the previous week 
and 114% a year ago. Bakers con- 
tinued reluctant to buy, especially 
after the wheat market suddenly 
turned up. Selling of wheat by farm- 
ers so far has failed to reach the vol- 
ume expected with the opening of a 
new tax year. It is estimated that the 
majority of bakers are covered for 
less than a month ahead, so that a 
large pent-up demand from the bak- 
ery trade still exists. Family trade 
picked up in the Southwest and job- 
bers and distributors of this type 
flour were the principal buyers dur- 
ing the week. About one tenth of the 
week’s business was in export flour, 
divided among French colonies, Latin 
American countries and India, the 
latter at $6.12@6.17 Gulf. The muddle 
of export licenses in Washington on 


the price criteria policy was holding’ 


up Latin American trade. 


SALES BY SPRING MILLS 
AVERAGE 57.6% 


Spring wheat mills booked 57.6% 
of capacity last week, a disappoint- 
ing increase over the 50.5% of the 
previous week. A year ago the sales 
totaled 111.1% of capacity. Bakery 
business failed to reach the strides 
anticipated. Wheat prices turned 
sharply higher from the early new 


year dip and buyers who had been 
holding off for further concessions 
found that the market had gotten 
away from them before they could 
place orders. The result was a rather 
spotty trade made up mostly of small- 
sized lots for prompt or nearby ship- 
ment. New family: flour sales were 
moderate, although shipping direc- 
tions on old orders of this character 
were stepped up by a shipping allow- 
ance of 40¢ sack granted by some 
mills to encourage quick shipments. 
Re-entry of the PMA into the market 
caused little excitement in spring 
wheat territory, as the agency’s price 
basis was too low for most mills. The 
same was true of army requests for 
offers. 


EASTERN TRADE 
SOME BETTER 


Buffalo sales showed some expan- 
sion, although the conservative atti- 
tude of buyers still was evident. Box- 
cars, which were so scarce a few 
months ago that some mills were re- 
quired to curtail operations, now are 
plentiful. Scattered bookings were re- 
ported in the Metropolitan New York 
market on the early price dip, al- 
though total volume was not large. 
Shipping directions did not improve 
as much as expected, although some 
settling prices were fixed on previous 
price-date-of-shipment contracts. The 
delivery situation at New York ter- 
minals still was handicapped by ac- 
cumulations of ice and snow from the 
recent storm. 

Boston trade improved slightly with 
a fairly liberal volume of business on 
the lower price basis early in the 
week. Later, when prices firmed up, 
demand slackened. Most of the inter- 
est was reported to be in springs. A 
truck strike threatens a slow-down 
in deliveries. Some Philadelphia buy- 


ers came in for flour supplies on the 
recent dip in wheat values, but oth- 
ers overstayed the market and failed 
to book before the later upturn. How- 
ever, mill representatives report that 
the average baker is not in immediate 
need of flour, being well protected by 
previous purchases. Pittsburgh mill 
representatives pressed hard for flour 
business on the price dip, but were 
not very successful and when the 
market turned up again business 
slackened. Opinion was expressed 
that many buyers missed the boat 
by not booking on the dip. 


CENTRAL STATES 
IRREGULAR 


The first week of the new year 
did not bring any improvement in 
Chicago flour trade. Bakers and oth- 
er users continued to hold buying to 
the customary one- and two-carlot 
orders evident for some time. Busi- 
ness has improved materially in the 
Cleveland area, with most jobbers and 
bakers coming in actively on the re- 
cent price decline to cover needs un- 
til May 1. Many mills still are anxious 
for shipping instructions from Cleve- 
land buyers and offer discounts for 
quick shipment. New business con- 
tinued draggy at St. Louis. Bakers 
were showing very little interest, buy- 
ing only for replacements for 30 
days’ shipment. Family bookings were 
light and export business was nil. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
BUYING IMPROVES 


Southern states trading was fairly 
good. Orders were rather general, al- 
though individual purchases were.not 
large. Most buyers refrained from 
contracting for distant future ship- 
ment, the bulk of the business be- 
ing for prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 
Bakers and jobbers showed the most 
interest, especially in hard winters. 
Spring widened their price disad- 
vantage over winters, which shut off 
buying interest. Soft winters were in 
fair demand from cracker and cookie 
bakers. 


PACIFIC BUSINESS 
STILL SLOW 


Pacific Northwest trade remained 
at low ebb, with milling operations at 
a reduced rate. Domestic bookings 





Advance in Durum Prices Shuts Off 
Granulars Trade After Fair Activity 


Following a fairly good run of or- 
ders early last week while prices 
were low, trade in durum granulars 
slackened materially when prices 
strengthened sharply later in the pe- 
riod. Early this week, macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers were trying to 
place open orders 50@60¢ sack be- 
low the going market, indicating that 
many of them had missed the boat 
and still were trying to buy at the 
old basis. 

Durum wheat premiums in relation 
to the May future are up about 11¢ 
bu. since the first of January and 
with futures also strong, wheat values 
are up about 20¢ bu. from last week’s 
low. As a result, durum granulars are 
30@40¢ sack higher, being quoted 
Jan. 10 at $6.90 sack, bulk, Minneap- 
olis. Shipping directions on old or- 
ders. are good and most mills are run- 
ning at a good rate. 

Due to the light booking of recent 
months, however, the backlogs of un- 
filled orders are dropping rapidly, 
with some mills almost- entirely 
cleaned up. As an average, it is ques- 
tionable whether unfilled order bal- 


ances would constitute 30 days’ mill 
running time. For this reason, durum 
millers believe a substantial amount 
of buying must be done by macaroni 
makers before long. The mid-winter 
conference of macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers will be held in New 
York Jan. 16. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 10, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better $3.22@3.24 
Amber Durum or better 
Amber Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly 
production 


Whore wroe 


% of 
capacity 
Jan. 4-10 101 
Previous week 94 
Dec. 21-27 83 
Dec. 14-20 120 
Dec. 7-13 A 114 
Year ago 121 
Crop year 
productton 
*6,441,461 
5,395,859 


July 1-Jan. 10, 1948 
July i-Jan. 11, 1947 
*Preliminary. 
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were light, with bakers and jobbers 
holding off. Pacific mills lost out on 
recent army purchases. Running time 
of Portland mills in recent weeks has 
been only about 50% of capacity. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
TRADE LIGHT 


Winnipeg reports estimated export 
flour business by Canadian mills are 
less than 60,000 sacks, all of which 
was worked to the U.K. Domestic 
trade is good and mills are being 
kept busy on both domestic and for- 
eign orders. Toronto advices predict a 
curtailment in milling operations in 
coming months, due to reduced wheat 
supplies. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 526,307 sacks from the preceding 
week, Output of the mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, represent- 
ing 69% of the total flour production 
in the U.S. amounting to 3,623,028 
sacks, compared with 3,096,721 sacks, 
in the previous week and 4,090,275 
sacks in the corresponding week 
year ago. Flour production increased 
121,000 sacks in the Northwest over 
a week ago, 217,000 in the Southwest 
150,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 64,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while there was a decrease of 25,000 
sacks in Buffalo. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
SOAR TO NEW HIGHS 


Tremendous Demand for Near-by De- 
livery Finds Offerings Extremely 
Light—Weather a Factor 


Feedstuffs markets have made fur- 
ther substantial gains since the first 
of January. An urgent demand from 
feeders and feed manufacturers for 
the limited supplies available for im- 
mediate shipment was principally re- 
sponsible for the market strength. 
Sharp advances in feed grain prices 
and wintry weather which increased 
feed requirements in the Central 
West, also contributed to the tight 
situation. Oilseed meals were partic- 
ularly scarce and made the sharpest 
advance. Practically all other feeds, 
however, were also higher. The Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administre- 
tion index of feedstuffs prices ad- 
vanced four points to 324.4, while 
the feed grain index advanced 10% 
points to 374.1: 

Offerings of millfeeds for imme- 
diate shipment were scarce at all 
producing centers and quotations 
established new record highs. At 
Minneapolis prices held to an inde- 
pendently strong position, with offer- 
ings entirely inadequate to meet the 
demand. Stocks in the hands of dea!- 
ers and feed manufacturers had been 
allowed to run low at inventory time 
and with the turn of the year there 
was a general rush to replenish 
stocks. Feed manufacturers reported 
a good demand for formula feeds de- 
spite unfavorable feeding ratios. 

At Chicago the demand for all 
types of millfeeds was active and, 
with offerings limited, the market 
readily worked into a tight position. 
Mills in the Chicago area ran on 2 
curtailed basis and feed output was 
restricted. At Kansas City bran 
moved up to an all time high. Heavy 
sleet and snow, with much colder 
weather, stimulated the demand for 
bran in the surrounding area, whiie 
offerings were small and generally 
applied against January bookings. In- 
terest in shorts was limited. 
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Light Farm Sales of Wheat 
Strengthen Market 


Growers Not Releasing Grain as Expected—Much Ordered 


Into Storage—Export Goal 


Wheat prices got back on the up- 
ward trail last week, futures register- 
ing gains of 9@12¢ bu. and cash 
prices widening their premiums by 
substantial amounts. Failure of farm 
selling to expand after the turn of 
the year, as expected, seemed to gen- 
erate a wave of support. In fact, 
farmers seemed to be holding to sup- 
plies more firmly than ever. Amounts 
rolling to terminals increased some- 
what to get in ahead of the increased 
freight rates, but a large proportion 
was ordered into storage for the ac- 
count of country owners and the open 
market cash offerings were small. 


Export Goal Reduced 


Announcement by President Tru- 
man that the export goal had been 
reduced 50 million bushels to a max- 
imum of 450 million failed to stem 
the rising tide, even though such a 
maximum means that government 
buying for the remainder of the crop 
year will not be so heavy. The Jan. 
1 farm stocks total of 427.5 million 
bushels of wheat was interpreted as 
bearish upon issuance, but if farmers, 
are to hold tightly to these second 
largest stocks, the market supplies 
are seen as continuing light. 

The PMA entered the flour market 
Jan, 12 to cover its March commit- 
ments and the army asked for offers 
of sizeable amounts of flour for ex- 
port loading before the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Demand for wheat to cover 
sales of flour to these agencies found 
the market rather lightly supplied, 
with the result that premiums reg- 
istered strength. Corn and oats prices 
were strong, the latter registering 
new record highs, and this was re- 
flected in the wheat market. 


Crop Outlook Better 


A Jan. 9 official report stated that 
the 1948 crop outlook had been great- 
ly improved by favorable weather 
during December. Generous rains and 
snows over the Southwest have sup- 
plied the soil with much needed 
moisture. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 12 were: Chica- 
go—May $3.04% @3.05, July $2.72% @ 
2.72%, September $2.65@2.65% ; Min- 
neapolis—May $3.00%, July $2.89%; 
Kansas City—May $2.94, July $2.62. 


Prices Well Above Year Ago 

Grain prices advanced steadily 
throughout 1947 and for the first 
week of 1948 averaged from 40% 
above a year ago for wheat to almost 
100% above for corn. For most grains 
the low point in 1947 was in January, 
With the high point reached in 
December. The exception of this was 
rye which reached a peak in March 
and a low in August. From the low 
point in January to the peak Nov. 28, 
Wheat prices advanced more than $1 
bu. At Kansas City No. 2 hard winter 
Wheat averaged $2.89 bu. for the 
first week of 1948, compared with 
$2.08 a year earlier, $1.04 the 5-year 
prewar average, $2.04 the 1947 low 
and $3.11 the 1947 peak. No. 1. dark 
northern spring wheat at Minneap- 
olis averaged $2.95 bu. the first week 
of this January, compared with $2.10 
in January, 1947, $2.05 the low point 
in 1947 and $3.18 the peak of 1947. 


Spring Premiums Strong 


Light offerings, coupled with a good 
milling demand, advanced premiums 


Reduced—Crop Outlook Better 


on cash spring wheat at Minneap- 
olis. The trading basis on ordinary 
protein wheat was up 5@7¢ bu. from 
a week ago, while the high protein 
lots gained an additional 3@4¢. An 
increase in country offerings, which 
was expected to take place with the 
turn of the tax year has not yet 
materialized. In fact producers and 
shippers in many cases continued to 
order wheat into storage rather than 
offer it for sale at this time. Mills 
were aggressively in the market for 
cash durum wheat and with offerings 
limited, premiums advanced about 8¢ 
over a week ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 10: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib.............. $3.01@3.04 
Ss & & ee Sears 3.00@3.03 
oe RAE | OS 6 bins be cede evdeieds 3.00 @3.03 
Bute. OY Te choesiccccesdsccencs SOU G mee 
Dee EN. cd Cenc ndbasevetsese 2.97@3.01 
SD BG Ge BK bv bs cvteccecweyes 2.96 @3.00 

Additional. premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 2¢, 13% 15@16¢, 14% 28¢, 
15% 39¢, 16% 49¢. 


K.C. Premiums, Prices Strong 


A sustained advance in both pro- 
tein markups and futures extended 
throughout the week on the Kansas 
City wheat market as receipts and 
country selling were sadly below ex- 
pectations and a good demand was 
ever present. Liquidation of wheat 
stocks by producers was only about 
40% of earlier anticipations, and it 
is now felt that many farmers in 
the Southwest having pocketed con- 
siderable money already against sales 
of 1947 wheat, would rather keep 
the wheat than receive any further 
cash during the current inflation- 
bound period. The continued jump in 
premiums for cash wheat was led 
by one buyer in particular, even 
though flour sales of late have been 
slow. Millers, however, were antici- 
pating an improvement in both do- 
mestic and export demand for flour 
and first realization of this hope was 
confirmed Jan. 12, when PMA en- 
tered the market for March flour sup- 
plies. Public announcement of March 
export allocations are expected later 
this week, and also domestic demand 
for flour is a shade better. The May 
future advanced 10¢ during the sev- 
en-day period, while premiums for 
No. 1 ordinary cash dark, hard wheat 
jumped from 7% @8¢ over to 10% @ 
11%¢ over Jan. 10. At the same time 
12% protein rose 4@7¢ and 13% pro- 
tein 5@8¢. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.97% @3.48% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.97 @3.47% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.96% @3.46% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.96 @3.45% 
ee. eeeet eee ee Teed ve de 2.99 @3.05% 
RE | Sey 2.98% @3.05 

FOOL. DUE Oe bia chs chee ee thes 2.98 @3.04% 
WG 4 TAR: wisn os cdectrevssces 2.97% @3.04 


Forth Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Jan. 
12 at $3.19@3.20% bu., basis deliv- 
ered Texas common points, with 13% 
protein bringing 2@3¢ premium and 
each 4% protein above 13% worth 
1¢ additional. Inquiry was good, but 
farmers continued to hold back and 
offerings were light. 


Pacific Markets Weak 


Cash wheat markets continued 
downward in the Pacific Northwest, 
with little interest. Farmers are not 

(Continued on page 35) 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 








Jan. 4-10, Previous Jan. 5-11, Jan. 6-12, Jan. 7-13, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PRUNUONE  naceatcs00s<ante0ees *790,955 669,936 1,059,601 932,480 846,397 
ibd TS es Swe nn ee 1,481,246 1,264,319 1,513,040 1,458,527 1,226,453 
y EO Fey ee Ee *470,661 495,684 515,302 645,521 418,965 
Central and Southeast ........ *563,719 414,109 592,053 555,473 558,595 
North Pacific Coast ............ *316,447 *252,673 410,279 287,646 369,821 
WEE 5 Scab Eh es derbies wGenne 3,623,028 3,096,721 4,090,275 3,879,647 3,420,231 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 ~ 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 


cw——Percentage of capacity operated, 


Crop year flour production 


co—— July 1 to———_". 








Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
4-10, Previous 5-11, 6-12, 7-13, Jan. 10, Jan. 11, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 76 64 101 94 86 25,250,782 25,666,014 
Southwest ...... 95 81 104 107 88 42,004,707 39,369,218 
WOES. os OSSi a 78 82 86 107 72 14,658,221 14,396,788 
Central and 8S. E.° 75 55 75 70 71 15,493,894 14,702,919 
No. Pacific Coast 87 70 109 80 90 9,453,737 9,205,850 
ee 84 72 96 95 83 106,861,341 103,340,789 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PE eee 376,920 347,677 92 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 243,290 65 Jan, 4-10 ...... 378,360 *326,121 86 
YOO? OHO. iveeccs 364,320 363,486 100 Previous week .. 378,360 270,987 72 
Two years ago .. 352,800 364,753 103° «Year ago ....... 360,360 377,020 105 
Five-year AVETAZS «00+ esses seers 78 Two years ago .. 321,360 340,674 106 
Ten-year AVCTABS .......2 ce eeccees 79 Five-year average .........e-seee 85 
Wichita TOn-ye@r AVETAZS . 2.6... seseccccees 77 
Jan. 4-10 ...... 118,800 108,173 91 * 
Previous week .. 118,800 85,479 72 wre 
Year ago ....... 2,800 121,251 108 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 111,132 125,844 113 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average .......seeeeeees 98 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVCTAZS 2... cece eeseeees 85 
Salina Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 4-10 ..:... 100,200 101,500 101 Jan. 4-10 666,600 *464.834 70 
Previous week .. 100,200 100,800 101 MES bn gee Paes: ae ’ 
Year ago ....... 84,600 84,168 100 Previous week .. 666,600 398,949 60 
Two years ago .. 80,556 72,505 90 ZOE OBO civeces 667,800 682,581 102 
FRVGORT QUOTES k.. 0 ca lecnct ceeds 92 Two years ago .. 667,800 591,806 89 
Ten-year Average ........5eeeeeens 86 Five-year average ........ssseees 69 
Ten-year Average .......seeeeseees 59 


55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina 


Jan. 4-10 959,280 923,896 96 


Previous week .. 959,280 834,750 87 
Year ago ....... 894,660 944,135 106 
Two years ago .. 814,380 895,425 110 
Five-year Average ........eeeeeees 85 
Ten-year AVCTABS ..... cece cece ceee 82 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Jan. 4-10 ...... 755,466 *563,719 75 
Previous week .. 751,566 414,109 55 
Year ago ....... 786,846 592,053 75 
Two years ago .. 794,103 555,473 70 
Five-year AVeCrage ........ceeeeees 69 
Ten-year AVeCTABS ..... cece er eweees 68 

*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Jam. 4-10 ....06. 601,200 *470,661 78 
Previous week .. 601,200 495,684 82 
Year ago ....... 601,200 515,302 86 
Two years ago .. 600,600 645,521 107 
Five-year Average .......5-seeeees 80 
Ten-year AVeTABE ... 6... cece ee eens 79 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 


Mills 

Weekly 

capacity 

Jan. 4-10 . 223,320 
Previous week .. 223,320 
YOOPr GO) accrues 243,720 
Two years ago .. 225,720 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior 


Weekly 
capacity 
Jan. 4-10 ...... 140,010 
Previous week .. 140,010 
Year ago ....... 134,200 
Two years ago .. 134,800 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output __ tivity 

*219,479 98 

*187,154 84 

262,387 108 

136,653 61 

Seb are® O60 WME bas 81 
Re akw ods even ses 73 


Oregon. Mills 
Flour Pct. ac- 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

—Southwest*—, —Northwest*—, ——Buffalot—, —Combined**— 


Weekly 
production to date 
Jan. 4-10 ...... 29,995 856,286 115,066 
Previous week .. 25,602 12,896 
Two weeks ago. 25,101 10,480 
RUEA. ban bs evetsen 30,639 739,295 20,236 
BOGS wies's woke 29,535 736,076 18,883 
aes a 24,836 665,456 17,140 
BOOS va ecueseavh 28,341 704,203 17,031 
Five-yr. average 28,669 740,263 17,671 


*Principal mills. 


**76% of total capacity. 


491,570 9,589 285,834 
9,589 
6,897 
451,305 10,311 268,980 
497,535 13,072 297,997 
446,976 8,484. 275,756 
415,770 9,355 272,587 
460,631 10,162 280,231 
tAll mills. tPreliminar 


54,650 
48,087 
42,478 
61,186 
61,490 
50,460 
54,727 
66,502 


y. 


output _ tivity 

96,968 69 

65,519 47 

147,892 110 

150,993 105 
eheetedceeviwene 87 
Gime WiKe We 6.0 e's 60-6 be 83 


Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Production to date production to date production to date 


1,633,690 


1,459,580 
1,531,607 
1,388,189 
1,392,560 
1,481,126 
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STATE DEPARTMENT ESTIMATE 
BASED ON $92 TON WHEAT 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee Questions Secretary 
Marshall on Administrative Aspects of Proposal; 


Long-Range Effect 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — During the ap- 
pearance of Ambassador Lewis W. 
Douglas before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in connection 
with the European Recovery Program 
legislation it was disclosed that the 
State Department cost estimates of 
the program reveal a domestic wheat 
procurement price at considerably 
lower than prevailing levels. 

This was learned following a ques- 
tion by Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R., Iowa), who wanted to know 
what price was to be paid for com- 
modities purchased outside this coun- 
try under any ERP program. 

Mr. Douglas stated that he did 
not have the figures available but 
would submit them to the committee 
later. 

According to the Iowa senator, 
State Department estimates already 
submitted reveal that during the first 
quarter of this year wheat would be 
bought in the U.S. at $92 ton; in 
Canada at $74 ton; in Argentina at 
$147, and in the rest of the world 
at $126 ton. Current Chicago prices 
for wheat on a tonnage basis are ap- 
proximately $112 ton. 

The State Department estimates 
of wheat costs did not disclose the 
basis of sale, that is if they repre- 
sented delivered or interior prices. 

The same discrepancy seems to ap- 
pear in the department’s estimate 
of prices for coarse grains, mainly 
corn. ERP estimates by the State 
Department showed a corn price of 
$74 ton in domestic markets, $96 in 
Canada and $115 in Argentina. 


Long-Term Effect Seen 


As the hearings continued, ob- 
servers expressed the belief that the 
decision reached by Congress regard- 
ing financial aid to western Europe 
and other nations which may choose 
to participate later may have far- 
reaching effects on domestic com- 
merce for many years to come. 

After George C. Marshall, secre- 
tary of state, presented the case for 
our national participation and re- 
vealed the amount of financial par- 
ticipation estimated for four years 
through 1951, congressional interest 
centered around the method through 
which this aid would be administered. 

The administration has asked Con- 
gress to establish a European Co- 
operation Administration with a 
head responsible to the Secretary of 
State and whose decision would be 
subject to the State Department 
veto. Secretary Marshall told Con- 
gress that he sensed no administra- 
tive difficulties in such an arrange- 
ment. 


House Weighs Two Measures 


While the Senate is currently con- 
sidering the administration aid pro- 
posal as the basis for further delib- 


of Plan Weighed 


erations, the House has before it 
two measures. 

One proposal, introduced in the 
House by Congressman Christian A. 
Herter (R., Mass.), provides for the 
establishment of a government cor- 
poration with a bi-partisan direc- 
torate of eight members appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate 
approval. 

The other foreign aid proposal in- 
troduced in the House, by Congress- 
man Charles A. Eaton (R., N.J.) 
reflects virtually all the proposals set 
forth by Secretary Marshall to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

Original Concept Altered 


Were the Congress to adopt the 
administration proposals for an Eu- 
ropean Cooperation Administration 
subject to direction of the State De- 
partment it is seen that the original 
concept of that agency as a USS. 
diplomatic instrument is considerably 
broadened in many essential respects. 

At the end of the four-year pro- 
gram it might be necessary to con- 
tinue to grant further aid or financial 
assistance on the basic of hopeful 
results although the ultimate goal of 
European self-sufficiency had not 
been reached. 

The basis for commercial criticism 
of the administration proposal is in 
the major part played by a broad- 
ened State Department in which it 
would dictate international commer- 
cial policy and entrench itself on a 
more or less permanent basis as the 
arbiter of destination and type of 
commercial exports. 

In connection with grains and flour, 
it must be recalled that under the 
provisions of the International Trade 
Organization charter the U.S. gov- 
ernment could be committed through 
an international wheat agreement to 
certain obligations which would run 
counter to the best interests of the 
private grain and export trade. The 
same result could obtain in regard 
to flour exports. 

The administration proposal clear- 
ly establishes the State Department 
in the potential role of the dictator 
of foreign trade, gearing exports both 
as to destination and volume to a 
national foreign policy, critics say. 


Grain in USDA Hands 


The administration ECA proposal 
places all administrative details in 
the hands of the ECA administrator 
operating through prevailing govern- 
ment agencies. In the case of grains 
and flour, USDA or its controlled 
corporation, Commodity Credit Corp., 
would assist in preparing policy and 
handle procurement. 

On the other hand, the independ- 
ent foreign aid corporation as pro- 
posed by Congressman Herter in 
HR-4579 would definitely terminate 
this corporation on Jan. 1, 1954, but 
the Herter proposal also includes the 
use of such existing government agen- 





cies as USDA, CCC and others in 
procurement. However, the Herter 
plan would remove control over ex- 
ports from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and place them under the 
control of the new _ corporation, 
which would be called the Emer- 
gency Foreign Reconstruction Au- 
thority. 


Independent Agency Suggested 


There is a feeling that none of the 
recommendations so far made meet 
the new concept of international pol- 
icy. Proponents of a more radical 
approach contend that none of the 
old line agencies are geared to do 
the job. They would interpose in- 
stead a completely independent or- 
ganization which would merely draw 
on the existing agencies for material 
but would be wholly independent as 
regards to policy, organized along the 
lines of the War Production Board 
management. 


Study Believed Timely 


Intimations that private trade 
sources are studying this aspect of 
foreign aid are timely inasmuch as 
Congress shortly will consider the 
grant of a new permanent charter 
to CCC. With international agree- 
ments covering such commodities as 
wheat and cotton distinct possibilities 
under ITO and the likelihood that 
CCC would become the operating 
agency for such agreements, sub- 
ject to State Department direction, 
it may be pertinent at this time for 
private enterprise to bid below the 
surface of congressional debate and 
study the long-range potentialities of 
European recovery policies. 


Powers Questioned 


The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee showed deep interest in 
the qualifications, powers and au- 
thority of the administrator of the 
ERP, subjecting Secretary Marshall 
to intensive questioning in this re- 
gard. 

The administrative phase of the 
plan appears to be the first obstacle 


(Continued on page 33) 


Bill to Grant CCC 
Permanent Charter 
Given Priority 


WASHINGTON — Hearings on 
S-1322, the bill introduced by Sen. 
Arthur Capper (R., Kansas) to set up 
a new and permanent charter for the 
Commodity Credit Corp., will begin 
Jan. 19 before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, a com- 
mittee spokesman said this week. 

Consideration of this bill, which re- 
flects the proposal submitted by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
thus given priority as the first order 
of business on the committee cal- 
endar. The list of witnesses from the 
trade and the department who are 
scheduled to testify will be released 
during the next week. 

CCC is now operating under a law 
that extended its charter to June 30, 
1948. In order to operate after that 
date the Congress must grant a 
permanent charter. | 





ANDERSON DOUBTS NECESSITY 

OF CONTROLS ON CEREALS 

WASHINGTON — Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Jan, 18 that the fulfillment 
of cereal requirements under the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program as ap- 
proved by the State Department for 
western European countries and 
western Germany will not require 
price, ration or allocation controls 
on grain or grain products if the cur- 
rent new crop prospects are attained. 
He doubted that fats and oils re- 
quirements for those countries could 
be met without some form of do- 
mestic controls but declined to say 
what domestic restraints would be 
necessary. 





“Outstanding Leader” Sought 
to Direct Conservation Drive 


WASHINGTON — The voluntary 
food conversation program subcom- 
mittee of the Cabinet Food Commit- 
tee is looking for an “outstanding 
leader” to drive home to the Amer- 
ican people the need for conserving 
food on the domestic tables. 

No repetition of “eat-less days” is 
anticipated. The cabinet food commit- 
tee wants an energetic citizen who 
is nationally known and thoroughly 
respected to sell the public on the 
importance of the conservation of 
food at the household table. 


This drive will be geared to pleas 
to eat less of scarce meats, to sub- 
stitute more plentiful foods and to 
buy prudently and lightly of the in- 
flation-bound foods such as meats, 
eggs and butter. No additional indus- 
try conservation programs under the 
provisions of the recently passed anti- 
inflation bill are contemplated other 
than a strengthening of the bakery 
industry ban on consignment selling, 


the distilling industry grain conserva- 
tion program and the brewers’ con- 
servation program. 

Grain-saving methods, as already 
announced by the grain conservation 
committee — consisting of Walter 
Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Herman 
Demme, the National Poultry Federa- 
tion; Homer Davison, the American 
Meat Institute, and Allan Klein of the 
American Farm Bureau—will be con- 
tinued and strengthened through co- 
operative efforts of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Intensified 
drives to save grain through ex- 
termination of rats and rodents and 
the curtailment of insect infestation 
in grains will be started at USDA. 

However, with the price spread be- 
tween corn and wheat narrowing 
and livestock prices breaking into 
higher ground there may be need to 
explore other conservation methods, 
some officials believe. 
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Illinois Officials 
Issue Regulation 
Barring Used Bags 


CHICAGO—A regulation has been 
issued by the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture that requires all flour and 
other cereal food products intended 
or used for human consumption to be 
packed in new containers. The regu- 
lation becomes effective Jan. 15, 1948. 

Zean Gassmann, superintendent of 
the division of foods and dairies, said 
that it is anticipated that a reason- 
able length of time will be given for 
compliance with the regulation. It 
was assumed from his statement that 
no action would be taken against 
bakers or others who may have 
stocks of flour on hand that is packed 
in secondhand containers. 

The text of the order issued by Mr. 


_Gassmann follows: 


“All flour and other. cereal food 
products intended or-used for ‘human 
consumption shall be packed at the 
time and place of manufacture in new 
containers. No: baker or other food 


processor shall use any flour or other. 


cereal food product which has been 
packed in previously used containers. 

“This regulation shall be effective 
Jan, 15, 1948.” ; 


v ¥ 
Georgia Regulation 


ATLANTA—A special bulletin is- 
sued by the Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc., advises its members that the 
Georgia regulation prohibiting the 
bakers from using unlaundered sec- 
onhand bags will become effective 
March 1, 1948. 

It was originally intended that the 
order would become effective on the 
date of issuance, but because of ex- 
isting contracts and delays, A. D. 
Harris, chief of the Food, Feed and 
Seed Division of the state department 
of agriculture, has postponed its ef- 
fective date to March 1. 

Flour offered for sale must be 
packed in new containers, according 
to the order, the text of which fol- 
lows: 

“On and after this date, (Dec. 12, 
1947) for sanitary reasons, no food 
products such as flour, corn meal, 
cereal or any other food ingredients 
shall be packed, shipped or handled in 
any way in used bags or containers, 
except, such manufacturers having 
flour packed in used bags or contain- 
ers for their own use in manufactur- 
ing, and not for sale, shall be allowed 
to do so, provided such bags have 
been laundered and thoroaghly mend- 
ed and that wood and. metal contain- 
ers have. been vacuum cleaned and 
such bags or containers are sanitary.” 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


1,639,000,000 LB. GRAIN 
DELIVERED IN NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Grain. and grain 
Products made up 1,639 — million 
Pounds of the 1,748 million pounds of 
food and agricultural commoditiés de- 
livered by the U.S. Department. of 
Agriculture during November, 

Deliveries to cash paying foreign 
countries, totaling over 612 million 
Pounds, included 599 million pounds 
of wheat. Deliveries to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, targely for civilian 
relief feeding ifi':occupied areas, 
amounted to 551 million pounds. This 
included 324 million pounds of wheat, 
72 million wheat flour, 54 million 
barley, 51 million oats, 38 million 
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grain sorghums and over 11 million 
pounds of dried milk. 

Deliveries to foreign countries re- 
ceiving aid under the U.S. foreign 
relief program totaled over 524 mil- 
lion pounds, including 419 million 
pounds of wheat and 68 million 
pounds of wheat flour. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA EXPORTS TOTAL 
OF 1,592,690 BU. OATS 
WINNIPEG—In the four months, 
August to November, inclusive, Can- 
ada exported rolled oats and oatmeal 
equivalent to 1,592,690 bu. oats. The 





figure included 972,590 bu. cleared to 
British Empire countries of which 
783,449 bu. went to the U.K., accord- 
ing to the Statistics Branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. India took 55,000 bu. and 
Newfoundland 31,491 bu. Among oth- 
er destinations Belgium led with 
clearances amounting to 292,273 bu., 
Italy took 129,176 bu. and Venezuela 
83,842 bu. 

In all, Canada exported rolled: oats 
and oatmeal to 42 different countries 
in the first four months of the 1947-48 
crop year. Exactly half of these were 
British Empire countries. 
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BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS~ ~ 
CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, announced recently 
that the board of directors had elect- 
ed to membership Thomas F. Rich- 
mond, J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. M. BRYAN RESIGNS 

VANCOUVER—Robert M. Bryan, 
who served during the war and up to 
the end of 1947 as the British Colum- 
bia regional representative of the 
federal feeds administration, has re- 
signed his position to resume his own 
business as a grain and flour broker. 








Ask any woman what she paid for the feed or flour she 
bought in a Ken-Print Bag. She won't remember—espe- 
cially if you wait until she’s converted the bag into something 


to wear—or a dress-up for the house. It’s the quality she remembers! 









That’s why prominent millers and manufacturers all over the country are 


packing their products in P/K Bags—even when they cost a few cents 


more. The Percy Kent policies of ‘’quality first,’’ and ‘always something new” 


in bag design, have made P/K Bags the No. | choice of the buying 


public for over sixty years. 


Y 


Kansas City 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo 


New York 
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Dr. Betty Sullivan 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
. ++ production... 


Experts to 
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L. E. Collier 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
. personnel management... 





50 OPERATIVES TO BE NAMED 
FOR MILL SCHOOL TRAINING 


Four-Week Program of Intensive Work at Kansas State 
College to Begin Feb. 5; Officials Say Course Will 
Be Offered as Many Times as Needed 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Sixteen 
individuals connected with the milling 
industry have been scheduled to as- 
sist in the presentation of a short 
course for operative millers to be con- 
ducted by the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Feb 5. 
through March 6. 

Printed announcements, along with 
application blanks for admission to 
the course, have been mailed to ap- 
proximately 500 milling companies, 
mill machinery manufacturers and 
other organizations interested in the 
department’s first attempt at a short 
course for production personnel. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling department, said that a 
group of 50 operative millers will be 
selected from among the applicants. 
The applications are due in the office 
of R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the 
school of agriculture, by Jan. 20. 
Those applicants accepted for the 
course will be notified immediately 
after the selection has been made. 


Enrollment to Be Limited 


It is necessary to limit the enroll- 
ment to 50, Dr. Shellenberger ex- 
plained, because of the restricted 
classroom and laboratory accommo- 
dations available. The course has been 
planned so that it will not interfere 
with the classes of the regularly en- 
rolled students in the collegiate 
courses. The department now has 
about 120 full-time students. 

The short course will be offered 
just as long as there is a demand for 
it, college officials said. The depart- 
mental staff is anxious that the facili- 
ties of the department be made as 
useful as possible to the milling in- 
dustry and to manufacturers of mill- 
ing machinery and equipment. 


Individuals making application for 
admission to the short course must 
be sponsored by a milling company or 
by a machinery manufacturer or 
other allied trades organization. Un- 
sponsored applicants will not be con- 
sidered for admission to the first 
session, neither will residents of for- 
eign countries, college officials said. 

The course is being made possible 
through the cooperation of the mill- 
ing industry and allied trades. In 
planning the schedule of subjects to 
be offered, Dr. Shellenberger and his 
staff have arranged for a number of 
persons in the industry and allied 
trades to be lecturers. Those who will 
assist in presenting the course in- 
clude: 


Industry Personnel on Program 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president 
and director of research, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., and chairman of the 
technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation; L. E. 
Collier, general superintendent, Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas; Dr. R. T. 
Cotton, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Frederic T. Dines, 
agronomist and agricultural agent, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Amarillo, 
Texas; Donald S. Eber, executive sec- 
retary, Association of Operative 
Millers, Kansas City. 

Glen Harmon, director of training, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. 
O. McClintock, president, Chicago 
Board of Trade; Dean McNeal, direc- 
tor, business analysis department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Lyle Mertz, superintendent, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City; John Neenan, 
milling engineer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; M. V. Reagan, 





Frederic T. Dines 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
. wheat quality ... 
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Donald S. Eber 
Association of Operative Millers 
. milling technology .. . 


Assist with Short Course 





chief engineer, Mill Mutuals Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Kansas City; C. E. 
Skiver, director, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., Manhattan, Kansas. 

Keats E. Soder, director, Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Oklahoma City; Cecil O. Spencer, su- 
perintendent, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; C. H. Stafford, chief chem- 
ist and production manager, Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plain- 
view, Texas; George B. Wagner, en- 


Warren F. Keller 
Department of Milling Industry 
. ++ program planner... 


tomologist, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Instruction will be given on read- 
ing, analysis and construction of flow 
sheets. Lectures will be presented on 
mill construction along with studies 
of machinery plans and layout as 
well as power requirements. 


General Milling Practice 


A course in general milling practice 
will include specific studies on indi- 
vidual machines, general operation 


mill planning and operational ac- 
counting. 

A broad outline of knowledge asso- 
ciated with the industry will be pre- 
sented in a survey of milling. The 
course will analyze developments and 
probable future trends in milling 
technology. 

Interpretation of cereal laboratory 
reports and their value to the opera- 
tive in production problems and for 
products control will be made. Mod- 
ern mill sanitation practices will be 
emphasized in special lecture and 
laboratory sessions. 

In addition to above-named indus- 
try representatives and members of 
the milling industry department staff, 
members of the staffs of the agron- 
omy, economics, entomology, mathe- 
matics and machine design depart- 
ments of the college will participate 
in the short course. 


Outline of Studies 


The short course will cover a broad 
field of milling knowledge and lec- 
(Continued on page 23) 


Dr. d.| A.’ Shellenberger 
Department of Milling Industry 
. +» Gdministrator... 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 








120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. * Dressed” 
cope whichare READY TQ RUN moment 
d and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 

The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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AY STATE FLOURS 
wn milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
4 They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
ia Sas not of average—but of 
Excellent Qualit 
“THERE IS NO o J 
TE Bar Stare MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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“se Fight for "SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


® 
Free Enterprise 
NEW YORK—J. A. MacNair, H. J. 
eS Fae IRE A AREY CR a Oe OE Se 


Greenbank & Co., president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, urged a continued fight for 
the maintenance of American prin- 
ciples of free enterprise and stressed 
the value of a strong national or- 
ganization in a brief address at the 
regular monthly meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors held in the Produce Exchange 
Jan. 8. 

The comments were included in a 
brief report on the recent dinner 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors attended 
by Mr. MacNair; Herbert H. Lang, 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc., director of 
the national association representing 
New York, and W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., former president 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 

Mr. Lang, reporting on the Phila- 
delphia meeting, briefed an address 
he had presented in which he urged 
that, in view of the current credit 
situation a trade acceptance basis be 
used rather than. open accounts. He 
indicated that conditions in the two 
markets were quite similar. 

Among the routine business mat- 
ters handled at the meeting applica- 
tions for membership were received 
from Carl Ballenger, Chinski Trading 
Corp., Maurice Gertner and John H. 
Blake, Jr., of J. H. Blake, and Miss 
Asta Bredfeldt, F. W. Stock & Sons. 

Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., president of the New York * 


group, presided at the meeting. 


OKLAHOMA PANHANDLE 
WICHITA, KANSAS MILLS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


COUNTIES NEED RAIN 
Cable Address, “Sentinel” 


Baking virtues are built into SUNNY 
KANSAS by starting right . . . with 
That's why 


SUNNY KANSAS marches on year 
after year with the same high standards 


good baking wheats. 


and good record of baking perform- 
ance. You will find SUNNY KANSAS 


always a top performer in the bakeshop. 








FLOUR 





OKLAHOMA CITY—Precipitation 
in the form of rain, sleet and snow 
has further advanced wheat pros- 
pects. The warm weather in Decem- 
ber aided in the development of a 
good root system. Wheat, generally, 
is late and is not affording the nor- 
mal pasturage for stock, particularly 
in the northwest counties. Probably 
50% of the acreage in southwestern 
counties is being grazed. While mois- 
ture has been excessive in the eastern 
portion of the state and adequate in 
the central portion, the panhandle 
counties are needing more moisture. 
Some planting of wheat is still in 
progress in that sector. 





McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. : KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 






WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 








Flour Output Down 
10% in November, 
Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce 
estimated Jan. 7 that 23.7 million 
sacks of wheat flour were produced 
by U.S. mills in November, a decline 
of 10% from the 26.3 million sacks 
produced in October and 5% less 
than the November, 1946, output of 
25 million sacks. 


The bureau pointed out that much 
of the 10% decline in production from 
October to November probably was 
due to the fact that many mills oper- 
ated four days less in November. Pro- 
duction was at the rate of 89.4% of 
capacity in November as compared 
with 84.3% in October. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 54.2 million bu. as 
compared with 60.4 million bu. in 
October. Offal production was placed 
at 450,000 short tons, against 506,000 
short tons for the previous month. 


During the first 11 months of 1947, 
total reported flour production 
amounted. to 279 million sacks, an in- 
crease of 13% over the January-No- 
vember 1946 total of 247 million 
sacks and 6 million more than the 
total of 273 million sacks reported for 
the entire 1946 calendar year. 

These figures represent the output 
of approximately 1,100 flour mills, 425 
of which reported monthly to the 
bureau, the remainder annually. The 
1,100 mills are believed by the bureau 
to account for about 98% of the en- 
tire U.S. wheat flour production. 

More detailed figures for November 
production will appear in the regular 
issue of “Facts for Industry” to be 
released in the near future, the bu- 
reau said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HORN & HARDART ANNUAL 
INCOME DROPS FROM 1946 


NEW YORK—The Horn & Har- 
dart Baking Co. and its subsidiaries 
reported a net income for the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1947, of $1,317,- 
593 after charges and federal taxes. 
The income was equal to $13.24 a 
share on 99,491 capital shares, com- 
pared with $15.22 a share in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year on a net income 
of $1,513,962. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


1947 GRAIN EXPORTS 
REACH PEAK IN VALUE 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing 1947 were the most valuable in 
history, according to John H. Frazier, 
managing director of the Commercial 
Exchange. 


The value of the 52,355,748 bu. 
shipped during the past year was in 
excess of $120 million, as compared 
with the all-time peak shipment of 
62,660,980 bu. in 1922, valued at ap- 
proximately $82 million. 

Mr. Frazier pointed out that the 
year’s shipments show corn to be the 
largest individual item, totaling 23,- 
990,178 bu. There were 19;621,129 bu. 
wheat, 4,715,840 bu. oats, 3,620,599 
bu. barley, 369,002 bu. rye and 40,- 
000 bu. soybeans. 

The 1947 volume had passed that 
of any full year since 1922 at the end 
of November. December exports to- 
taled 3,411,648 bu. 





Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
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VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
bbis OKLA, “Washita” 
ufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Now it’s Noodles... 
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. National Maearoni Institute 
Sets Egg Noodle Anniversary 


NEW YORK—Noodle manufactur- 
ers, home economists and housewives 
may join forces in 1948 to honor the 
400th anniversary of the egg noodle, 
if plans of the National Macaroni In- 
stitute and the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. materialize. 

Lovers of noodle soup will be given 
facts like the following to make the 
product even more attractive, and to 
gain new converts. 

The first egg noodle in recorded 
history was made in the year 1548 
near the village of Immenwald in the 
Bavarian Alps. The egg noodle is a 
German variation of spaghetti, which 
had been introduced into Italy many 
years earlier by members of Marco 
Polo’s crew. Travelers crossing the 
Alps from, Italy brought spaghetti 
into the various duchies and prov- 
inces that centuries later were 
formed into the German state. 

At a little roadside inn near Im- 
menwald where couriers frequently 
stopped to change horses, the plump 
proprietor’s wife -began experiment- 
ing with spaghetti dough. She tried 
adding eggs to the dough before dry- 
ing it in long strands. The results sur- 
passed her fondest hopes. Travelers 
came from far and wide to sample 
her “Nudel”. or “Nudelin” which be- 
came the specialty of the little Ba- 
varian inn, 

Through the centuries, egg noodles, 
in soups. or in combination with 
meats and rich sauces, were closely 
identified with German-type cooking. 
Egg noodles came to America about 
100 years ago with the great wave of 
German settlers. Before the turn of 
the century, most egg noodles con- 
sumed in this country were either 
imported from abroad or made at 
home in family kitchens. Gradually, 
however, egg noodles were manufac- 
tured commercially as macaroni 
factories added egg noodle depart- 
ments. 

It is estimated that egg noodles 
now account for about 20% of the 
annual one billion pound output of the 
American macaroni industry. In 
manufacture, the dough is pressed 
through rollers into large, thin 
Sheets, cut into various sizes and 
Shapes by special machines and then 
carefully dried. Egg noodles, retailed 
both in bulk and in packages, are 
Most in demand in the 1/16 and % 
in. width and in fancy shapes such 
as alphabets. 


. 





Rat Control 
Measures 


Use of standardized red squill baits 
for controlling rats is recommended 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Antu is also recommended for the 
control of brown rats, and regular 
use of traps and other standard 
methods of control is urged. Control 
measures taken by the general public 
to reduce the number of rats and mice 
im storage areas and provision of ro- 
dent-proof storage structures would 
Contribute greatly to reduction of 
losses of grain from this source. It 
8 also helpful to clean up piles of 
Tubbish or old boards, where rats 
Might find shelter. Rat control is 
relatively easy on premises where 
good housekeeping” is practiced. 


a 





The National Macaroni Institute, 
which represents the National Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers Assn., is now 
making plans for the year-round cele- 
bration of the origin of egg noodles. 
Schools recently started by the in- 
stitute to teach homemakers the nu- 
tritional value of spaghetti and other 
macaroni products will hold special 
sessions on noodles. Educational ma- 


terial will be released to cooking 
schools, home-makers’ groups, wom- 
en’s commentators and others inter- 


’ ested in novel ways to serve noodles. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A. E. MILLARD NAMED 


TORONTO — Swift Canadian Co., 
Ltd., has announced the appointment 
of A. E. Millard as president and gen- 
eral manager succeeding J. H. Tap- 
ley, who retired Jan. 5 after 43 years 
with the company. Mr. Millard is a 
native of Toronto and joined the com- 
pany in 1916. He was manager of the 
provision department, Toronto; as- 
sistant manager. of the Winnipeg 
plant; manager of the Edmonton 
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plant; manager of the Toronto plant 
and has been vice president and as- 
sistant general manager since 1946. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. L. BURKE DEAD 


VANCOUVER—One of the best in- 
formed flour and feed men in this 
area, Butler L. (Ben) Burke, director 
of the import-export firm of Calkins 
& Burke, Ltd., died suddenly in a 
hospital here during the week of Jan. 
5. Mr. Burke, who was born in Macon, 
Ga., came to Vancouver 25 years ago 
and had been associated with Calkins 
& Burke, Ltd., since 1930, specializing 
in the feed and flour departments. ’ 














YOU Can Get This Kind 


of Baking Quality By Calling 
Victor 4384, Kansas City, Mo. 





You get known baking qualities through our 
careful, personal selections of wheats—binned 
according to variety. 


Call today and ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON 


OR 


W. W. (BILL) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


Board of Trade Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 











ARREARS STENTS 
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Kenneth B. Jeffris 


Frank C. Blodgett 


BLODGETT MILL EXPANDS—Installation of new machinery the past 
year will facilitate increased production scheduled in 1948 at the Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., rye and buckwheat flour mill in Janesville, Wis., ac- 
cording to company officials. Because it produces only the two flours men- 
tioned, the local mill has not been affected by a shortage of raw materials 
in any way. The Blodgett mill recently exported quantities of flour to 
Norway, Sweden, Holland and Canada. The firm is now headed by K. B. 
Jeffris, left, who succeeded Frank C. P. Blodgett at his death last year. 
He had served as secretary-treasurer of the mill since its incorporation 
in 1924. Frank C. Blodgett, right, son of the late president, is vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Bledgett’s widow, Dorothy, is secretary. Mr. Jeffris con- 


tinues as treasurer. 





ROBERT HIGHLEY NAMED 
NEW YORK BEMIS MANAGER 


ST. LOUIS—Robert Highley has 
been appointed manager of the New 
York general sales division of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. The appointment was 
effective Jan. 1. He joined the Bemis 
staff in 1916 as a member of the Bos- 
ton jute department and remained 
there, except for two years’ military 
service in World War I, until 1924 
when he was transferred to the New 
York office with burlap purchasing 
his primary duty. He became a mem- 
ber of the general sales division of 
that office at the beginning of 1944 
and for a time prior to his formal ap- 
pointment had been acting manager 
there. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE RECEIPTS UP 


MILWAUKEE — Flour receipts in 
the local market during December 
last year were heavier at 62,300 bbl. 
than the 61,150 bbl. received here a 
year previous during the same month, 
the Milwaukee Grain Exchange re- 
ported recently. Shipments were 
lighter totaling 30,100 bbl. a drop 
from 31,850 bbl. a year previous. 
Both receipts and shipments of wheat 
were larger, receipts jumped to 28,800 
bu. from 9,600 bu. in December, 1946, 
while shipments increased to 407,407 
bu. from 261,560 bu. in that month in 
1946. 
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RALPH S. BUTLER RETIRES 


NEW YORK—Ralph Starr Butler, 
vice president of General Foods 
Corp., retired from active service with 
the company Jan. 1 after an asso- 
ciation of over 20 years. His recent 
responsibilities have been in the ad- 
vertising and merchandising depart- 
ments, and he has received both the 
silver and gold medal awards for 
“distinguished services to advertising.” 
He is also a former vice president 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 





10 NEW MEMBERS NAMED 
TO MILLING FRATERNITY 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Ten 
milling students at Kansas State Col- 
lege have been elected to member- 
ship in Alpha Mu, honorary milling 
fraternity. 

New members are William Porter, 
Pratt; James Otto, Riley; Blair Hack- 
ney, Atchison; Richard Nelson, Leav- 
enworth; Cuauhtemoc Salazar, Col. 
Portales, Mexico, and Ralph Wolf- 
fing, Arnold Latschar, Max Gould, 
William Glover_and R. O. Pence, Jr., 
all of Manhattan. 

Elected honorary members were 
Felix Frey of Endingen, Switzerland, 
and Dr. Max Milner, a member of 
the milling industry department staff. 
Membership is based entirely on 
scholarship. Milling students with 
high scholarship standards are eli- 
gible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR PACKERS A TOPIC 
FOR MILLERS’ MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — New develop- 
ments in flour packing machinery will 
be reviewed at a meeting of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers, to 
be held at Hotel Radisson Jan. 17. 

The program will consist of a sym- 
posium to be presented by represen- 
tatives of flour packing machinery 
manufacturers. R. J. S. Carter, chair- 
man of the program committee, said 
that each manufacturer’s representa- 
tive will be allotted a specific time in 
which to describe improvements his 
company has made in its flour pack- 
ers. After all the representatives have 
made their formal presentations, an 
open forum discussion will be held at 
which time the operatives or others 
interested will be given a chance to 
ask questions of the speakers. Accept- 
ances have been received from a num- 
ber of the machinery makers and an 
interesting program is anticipated. 
The district group will elect officers 





for 1948 during the business session. 
Earl Holmquist, LaGrange Mills, Red 
Wing, Minn., is chairman and George 
Schiller, King Midas Flour Mills, Su- 
perior, Wis., is vice chairman. W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., is secretary 
and treasurer. 

A luncheon will precede the pro- 
gram and reservations should be made 
with Mr. Howie. 
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Futures Markets 
Held Important in 
Stabilizing Prices 


Grain futures markets provide a 
highly sensitive price-recording mech- 
anism wherein the forces of supply 
and demand can be promptly regis- 
tered, Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, said this week in a special 
statement prepared at the request of 
the publisher of the Washington Post. 

Mr. Bullis, in describing the func- 
tions of the futures markets and 
their value as a medium of hedging 
against price risks, said that with 
the futures markets in existence, no 
individual or group of individuals, 
even including the U.S. government, 
can artificially control the price level. 

“They may affect it temporarily, or 
they may hasten a trend,” he said, 
“but prices cannot be kept high or 
low with the futures market in exist- 
ence solely as a result of futures 
trading. Supply and demand ulti- 
mately set the level. Any individual 
who feels that the price level is either 
too high or too low at that particu- 
lar moment may buy or sell, depend- 
ing upon his opinion. 


Supply-Demand Reflected 


“Any changes in the supply or de- 
mand picture can be reflected in 
change of price level. In a free econ- 
omy it is highly desirable that such 
changes in the supply and demand 
picture be recorded promptly, as an 
increased price level tends to increase 
production and curtail consumption, 
and a lower price level tends to do 
just the reverse. The earlier the 
price level changes are established 
and recorded, the quicker our economy 
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sets to work to counteract these 
changes. 

“The second important economic 
function’ of the grain futures markets 
is to establish grain values and pub- 
licize those values for all to see. 
With this system it is possible for 
both the producer and consumer to 
observe not only the value of the 
different kinds of grain, but also 
the value of grain for immediate de- 
livery versus grain for deferred 
delivery or the same grain for de- 
livery in the following crop year. 
Likewise, these futures markets re- 
cord the differential in value of one 
grain versus another, or the differen- 
tial in value of grains in various loca- 
tions. The important thing is that 
every segment of our population can 
know exactly what the price of grain 
is at any given moment and can ob- 
serve the results of changes in the 
supply and demand picture. 


Hedges Price Risk 


“Probably the most important eco- 
nomic function performed by the fu- 
tures markets is that these markets 
provide a means and a system where- 
by risk of ownership may be largely 
eliminated by those who wish to avoid 
such risk, and to pass these risks on 
to those who are willing to assume 
them. 

“As the greater part of each year’s 
wheat production is marketed during 
the first three months after harvest 
and the demand is dependent upon the 
buyer’s attitude, wheat must be ac- 
cumulated by processors, exporters, 
and others in anticipation of a later 
demand. The buying and accumula- 
tion of wheat in excess of immediate 
sale exposes the owners to changes 
in market prices. To avoid such haz- 
ard, the same processors, exporters 
and merchants turn to hedging in the 
futures markets. The sole and vital 
use which my company makes of the 
grain futures market is for this pur- 
pose of hedging to minimize the price 
risk, 


Protective Carry-over Necessary 


“It is a well publicized fact that in 
order to protect our national econ- 
omy we must have a carry-over of 
grain from one year to the next,” Mr. 
Bullis continued. “In the case of 





Feed and Grain Price Indexes 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-1940—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1933-34........ 73.9 76.1 73.7 77.9 82.4 86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 
1934-35........ 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 82.5 107.9 
1935-36........ 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.5 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
1936-37........ 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 135.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 126.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.2 
1937-38........ 94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 80.9 80.6 89.7 
1938-39........ 80.8 82.4 87.5 90.6 88.5 92.4 965.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
1939-40........ 97.3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
1940-41........ 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 
1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.5. 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3 137.9 
1942-43. ....00% 136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
1943-44........ 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
1944-45........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 165.8 166.5 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 166.7 
1945-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
rt. Pee 232.1 257.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
1947-48........ 292.4 292.0 311.8 es 


keting Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 


OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940= 100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1935-36........ 104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 155.1 153.4 102.2 
1936-37........ 150.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
1937-38........ 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.6 71.1 71.5 80.2 
1938-39........ 64.6 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 174.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1942-43........ 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.6 160.2 142.7 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
1944-45........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1945-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
1946-47........ 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.4 343.0 253.5 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 ... «++ 


Compiled by Market News and Services 


keting Administration. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 




















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. ~* 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK,.VA, 








— Western King Fiear__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
“ek! MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 











| HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


| The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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wheat this carry-over, for safety’s 
sake, should always be at least 200 
million to 250 million bushels, and at 
times a carry-over of 500 million 
bushels may be faced. Here again 
someone must assume the risk of 
ownership of this vast quantity of 
wheat carry-over from one year to 
the next. If we did not have the mech- 
anism by which the risk of owner- 
ship could be readily transferred from 
producer, processor and consumer to 
those willing to assume this risk, the 
value of wheat would be subject to 
extremely wide fluctuations. 


“As we can all recall, whenever 
grain prices are high as the result of 
heavy demand versus supply, atten- 
tion is focused on the futures mar- 
kets as the cause of the high prices. 
Likewise, when grain prices are low 
as the result of heavy supply and poor 
demand, the futures markets are giv- 
en as the reason for depressing the 
prices. Actually, the futures markets 
act for a more stable- price and a 
more realistic price based upon the 
law of supply and demand than would 
be possible if the futures markets 
did not exist,” Mr. Bullis concluded. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Soft Wheat Millers 
to Meet Jan. 20 
at Louisville 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. will 
be held at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 20. 


Following a short business session 
scheduled for 10 a.m., Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, will speak on “The Legis- 
lative Outlook.” V. H. Engelhard, vice 
president of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Ine., will discuss the “Challenge to 
Family Flour Millers.” 


Following a luncheon at noon the 
meeting will reconvene for an open 
forum session. Paul M. Marshall, vice 
president of the association, will act 
as moderator with a panel consisting 
of Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc.; Harold Altmansberger, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc.; Roy K. Dur- 
ham, technical director MNF; Em- 
mett Loy, Loy Mills, president of the 
American Millers Assn., and Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. 

The association board of directors 
will hold its midwinter meeting the 
evening of Jan. 19. 








Short Course 





(Continued from page 18) 


tures and laboratory sessions in mill- 
ing elements will deal with basic con- 
cepts. The topics included are grain 
preparation, grinding, bolting, mill- 
stock identification, etc. A laboratory 
class in milling practice will involve 
work in the 130-sack college mill, in- 
cluding purification, mill balancing, 
tempering and conditioning, stock 
analysis, etc., to provide the student 
with actual commercial practices on 
a reduced scale. 


Evening classes, to run from 7:30 
to 10 o’clock, have been scheduled for 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings of the four-week course. .This 
was necessary to include all of the 
material that the course planners 
deemed. essential. Mechanical draw- 





ing and mathematics are the only 
subjects scheduled for the evening 
classes. 


The 50-student class that is ac- 
cepted for the course will be divided 
into four sections for some of the 
subjects, and into two sections for 
others. The drawing and mathemat- 
ics classes will be conducted in two 
sections. 


Thursday to Be “Guest Day” 


The program has been planned so 
that-each Thursday will be given over 
to the industry representatives who 
will lecture on special topics. The 
schedule of industry speakers and 
the general topic of the day follow: 


Feb. 12—Production and Engineer- 
ing—Mr. Eber, Mr. Neenan, Mr. 
Spencer, Dr. Sullivan. 

Feb. 19—Economics, Grain Market- 
ing, Personne] Management—Mr. Col- 
lier, Mr. McClintock, Mr. McNeal, 
Prof. George Montgomery. 

Feb. 26—Grain Improvement for 
Milling and Baking Quality—Mr. 
Dines, Mr. Mertz, Mr. Skiver, Mr. 
Soder, Mr. Stafford, Prof. A. L. Clapp. 


March 4—Mili Sanitation and 
Fumigation—Dr. Cotton, Mr. Wagner, 
Mr. Reagan. 


Mr. Harmon will also appear on the 
March 4 program instead of Feb. 19 
because he had previously been sched- 
uled to address the milling industry 
seminar for the collegiate students 
March 4. The change in the program 
was made to permit him to make the 
two appearances on the same day. 


Fees and Expenses 


A fee of $65 for residents of Kansas 
and $74 for nonresidents will be 
charged to help defray the expenses 
of conducting the course. Rooms will 
be provided in the housing units op- 
erated by the college at $15 for the 
four-week period and. meals may be 
obtained in the college cafeteria or 
any of the restaurants in Manhattan. 
No provision will be made to house 
the families of persons attending the 
course and married students are not 
encouraged to bring their families to 
Manhattan. 

All members of the milling indus- 
try department staff will assist in the 
presentation of the course. Those men 
include, in addition to Dr. Shellen- 
berger and Prof. Warren F. Keller, 
Karl F. Finney, R. O. Pence, Byron 
S. Miller, Arlin B. Ward, Frank W. 
Wicher, Gerald D. Miller and Donald 
E. Fleming. 


Other college, faculty members who 
will have part in the program include: 
A. L. Clapp, J. W. Zahnley and C. D. 
Davis of the agronomy department; 
George Montgomery and A. A. Holtz 
of the economics tepartment; H. C. 
Fryer, mathematics; Paul Dahm, en- 
tomology, and J. N. Wood, machine 
design. 
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STRIKE CAUSES LAYOFF 


BOSTON—The Cambridge, Mass., 
plant of the National Biscuit Co., 
recently announced the laying off of 
nearly 600 employees because of a lo- 
cal truck strike. The management an- 
nounced in a statement to the press 
that the closing was necessitated by 
the fact that striking truck drivers 
would not allow a_ transportation 
company to supply the plant with 
raw materials. The company spokes- 
man said that the striking union had 
classified crackers not as a food but 
as a “luxury item.” He also stated 
that closings of other plants were a 
certainty in the near future if the 
strike is not terminated. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


, OF DOUGH re ets 
Wisp ‘Osa- WO 
Pane Mi 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


IGL. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


—- of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 187 ee 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
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A MILLING GOVERNOR—From the 
desk of William S. Weiss, president 
of La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., 
comes an ancient letterhead of the 
Mazeppa Mill Co., from which is ex- 
cerpted by the engraver the accom- 
panying picture of what was a notable 
Minnesota mill of the 19th century. 
Figuring in the proprietorship and 
administration of that mill was a 
Minnesota governor—Lucius F.. Hub- 
bard—described on the letterhead as 
president. His principal associate was 
W. P. Brown, a prominent contem- 
porary in the milling field. 

Born in New York state in 1836, 
Hubbard went west at 20 and in 
1857 founded a newspaper in Red 
Wing, Minn. He rose from a private 





Mazeppa Mill (1884) 


soldier to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in the Civil War, and entered the 
grain business in Red Wing with Mr. 
Brown at the close of that struggle. 
In 1870 he began his milling career 
with the building of the Mazeppa mill, 
an enterprise in which he continued 
to be active until the end of his five 
years as governor of Minnesota (1881- 
1886). He had been a state senator 
in the seventies. The latter part of 
his career was concerned largely with 
railroading. He was instrumental in 
the building of the Midland Railroad, 
served as president of the Minnesota 
Central, and was manager of the Du- 
luth, Red Wing & Southern. His 
military experience extended to the 
Spanish-American War, in which he 
again served his country as a briga- 
dier general. 

The occasion for Gov. Hubbard’s 
first railroad venture was the curi- 
ous location of his mill, which was 
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a big one for those days and yet had 
no railroad facilities. The Midland, 
a narrow gauge road, was built to 
remedy this defect. From its small 
cars flour had to be transferred at 
Wabasha to standard equipment. 

Mr. Weiss remembers that the road 
“was a mighty crooked affair.” There 
was a standing joke in the community 
that “the engineer in his cabin and 
the conductor in the caboose could 
shake hands when the train was in 
motion.” The rails of the Duluth, 
Red Wing & Southern never reached 
its intended northern terminus. They 
were laid between Red Wing and 
Rochester, and now are a part of the 
Great Western system. 

“I never could understand,” Mr. 
Weiss reminisces, “what induced 
those men to build a 600-bbl. mill off 
the railroad. It was on the Zumbro 
River and had a splendid water pow- 
er, upon which they aimed to cap- 
italize. But they went bankrupt in 
the operation, not realizing how diffi- 
cult it was to merchandise their prod- 
uct—the greatest problem of millers 
even 60 years later.” 


An Armenian-born army captain, 
George Haig, helped the Allied Food 
Commission in drawing up postwar 
plans for feeding the people of occu- 
pied nations. He came out of this with 
the idea that something should be 
done to make wheat fit into more 
dishes. The result is a new product 
called Haig’s Wheet. Back East it’s 
being advertised as something house- 
wives may use in hamburgers, meat 
or fish leftovers, chop suey, salads, 
soups, stuffiings, muffins, puddings and 
as a substitute for rice. Haig claims 
his Wheet “gives you 98% of the 
natural food value of the grain.” Pu- 
rity percentage seems to be almost 
equal to Ivory’s 99.44. 


HIS HONOR, THE RAT—While 
cocktails were being shaken at the 
recent twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration of Food Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., 
Dr. Bernard L. Oser, vice president 
and director, provided a whimsical 
highlight by unveiling a 3-ft. statue 
of a white rat after reading the fol- 
lowing dedication: 

“In gathering this evening to cele- 
brate the silver anniversary of Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc., we wish 
to honor one whose efforts, whose 
sacrifices, whose very life has been 
dedicated to the attainment of this 
goal. The sharpness of his vision 


pierced through the darkness of the 
unknown. He never ceased scratching 
through the surface of knowledge to 
reveal new discoveries. Where be- 
fore there was only supposition in 
vitro, he offered proof in vivo, Yet 
upon his head was heaped calumny 
by those to whom his very name is 
anathema. Though his lot has made 
him prematurely white, he has never 
uttered a word of complaint. May 
each succeeding generation follow 
the example of this humble worker, 
in whose honor tonight we unveil 
this statue. 


For labor long on vitamins and such, 
For assay methods which we use so 
much, 
For tests on skin and hair and bone, 
Metabolism, proteins, blood and tone, 
For these and many another chore 
To open nature’s secret door. 
We lift the veil and place on view 
Him to whom all credit is due 
May his progeny give, as he begat, 
Ladies and gents—His Honor, 
The Rat.” 


A British baker finds people in his 
country are taking their soup with- 
out bread—and liking it that way. 
This seems to him to pose a big “eat 
more bread” problem for the future. 
And it isn’t simply a matter of get- 
ting an old habit back. The children 
of today are ignorant of bread-with- 
soup—or, for that matter, of almost 
any kind and usage of bread. They 
have been conditioned to eat as little 
bread as possible. The situation would 
be bad enough if people had merely 
been deprived of the daily loaf be- 
cause of national calamity. But what 
has happened, this disconsolate bak- 
er says, is that for 10 years the off- 
cial line for persuading people to eat 
less bread has been the statement or 
implication that it isn’t good for 
them, or that something else is better 
or just as good. Our British bakery 
friend’s perplexity is not unique to 
his country. We shall have some of 
the same problem over here. And on 
neither side of the pond was it really 
necessary. 

ee @ 


“Profits Before Taxes’ 


There is much conversation about 
“profits before taxes” and “profits 
after taxes.” In some reports we have 
run across “profits before bonus pay- 
ments” and “profits before contin- 
gency reserves” and a wide variety 
of other bookkeeping double-talk. 

For purposes of comparison, and 
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perhaps for auditing purposes which 
at the moment are not clear to us, 
it may be proper and necessary to 
have profits “before” something. For 
public relations purposes, and for 
plain facts-about-life purposes, it’s 
all nonsense. The only kind of “profit” 
that actually exists is the profit that 
is left after all expenses have been 
paid, including taxes, bonuses, con- 
tingencies or what-not. 

It is just as sensible to talk about 
“profits before deducting the cost of 
merchandise sold” as it is to talk of 
“profits before taxes.” Both the cost 
of the merchandise and the taxes are 
necessary, inescapable costs of doing 
business. Why, then, should we con- 
tinue to let the bookkeepers and 
auditors, and the nation’s financial 
reporters and commentators, spread 
super-duper “profits before taxes’’ {ig- 
ures before the public? Has “profits 
before taxes” ever been available to 
pay dividends or build plant addi- 
tions? Of course not. “Profit before 
taxes” is the same kind of meaning- 
less figure you get if you do a simple 
problem in multiplication and stop 
before you have completed the neces- 
sary steps. The figures may be inter- 
esting to contemplate, but they don’t 
add up'to anything.—Advertising Age. 


* * * 
WHEAT 
World-serving brother to the grass 

and sedge, 


From what far era have your fore- 
bears sprung? 

From what dim eon, when the world 
was young, 

Came your first harvest time, or hun- 
ger’s edge? 

Did some cave dweller climb the 
mountain ledge 

And find you ripe on Hermon’s slope 
among 

The humbler grasses, and, with quest- 
ing tongue, 

Taste of your kernel—still man’s 
heritage? 


Down time’s long silence passed the 
worthy seed, 

Man, tribe and nation sowed it far 
and near, 

Bred and developed it, a grain com- 
plete 

To meet man’s earliest deep prayer 
of need. 

Today . . and every day of all 
our year... 

Someone somewhere is harvesting his 
wheat. 

E. Clifton. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


storage and allied facilities has 


[: the past the subject of bulk 
been a highly controversial one, 


discussed by many but agreed upon 


by few. The milling industry in the 


_US., faced with rising production 


costs and with the prospect of in- 
creased competition, has actively en- 
tered this field. There probably. still 
exists as much controversy as ever, 
due mainly to the magnitude of the 
problem involved. In présenting this 
article, it is not intended to add to this 
controversy but to attempt to pre- 
sent certain known facts from which 
it is hoped everyone will gain some 
measure of benefit. 

The continued rise in production 
costs, the constant pressure for high- 
er wages and shorter hours, com- 
bined with increased competition in 
the milling industry, has focused at- 
tention upon ways and means of im- 
proving operations. The field of prod- 
uct handling, being one of the least 
advanced technologically, is one of the 
last major operations where savings 
can be accomplished through labor- 
saving dévices and installations. In 
order to utilize effectively these ad- 
vantages in many instances, increased 
production is required. This increased 
production can best be accomplished 
by the concentration of efforts with- 
in a shorter period of time by means 
of storage facilities to allow the ac- 
cumulation of products as processed. 

Bulk storage installations have 
many advantages, all of which re- 


sult in improved operations and re- . 


duced production costs. These over- 
all advantages are as follows: 


Advantages of Bulk Storage 

1. Increased worker efficiency re- 
sulting from daylight operations. 

2. Increased equipment efficiency 
resulting from having available suf- 
ficient quantities of product to op- 
erate equipment at top capacity. 

3. Improved supervision. 

= Elimination of shift differen- 
tial. 

5. Réduction of errors more prev- 
alent on night shifts. 

6. Reduction of overtime pay. 

7. Reduced necessity of frequent 
mill changes. 

8. Allowance of production of 
specialty flours by blending rather 
than mill mix changes. 

9. Provision of economical means 
of aging flour. 

10. Reduced fluctuation of mill 
operating time. 


| By Roy A. Robinson 


- Engineering‘ Assistant,jJManufacturing Department, General Mills, Inc. 


11. Provision of economical means 
of handling products which have 
widely fluctuating values. 

Any installation large enough to 
make possible all of the above ad- 
vantages and savings must of neces- 
sity be very extensive, probably so 
much so that in many cases it would 
not be economically feasible to pro- 
vide such installations. 


Plan Your Program Carefully 

A suggested program of planning 
an installation of this type is: first, 
consider the purposes to be accom- 
plished; second, conduct a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the prob- 
lems involved, and third, engineer 
the installation accordingly. Where 
existing properties have to be con- 
sidered, and in most cases complete- 
ly new installations, no two installa- 
tions will be similar to construction 
or results derived. 

Inasmuch as it is not the intent 
of this article to review bulk storage 
construction in detail, we would like 
to refer the reader to two articles 
recently published. These are, name- 
ly, “Bulk Storage of Flour” by A. 
R. Hettelsater and “Steel Bins for 
Flour Storage” by E. F. Granzow, 
appearing respectively in the Janu- 
ary, 1947, and March, 1947, issues of 
the Milling Production section of this 
journal. These: articles are compre- 
hensive and point out the relative 
merits of steel construction and con- 
crete construction for bulk storage 
installations. 

It has come to our attention that 
one of the larger milling firms is 
building quite an extensive bulk stor- 
age installation using plywood for 
building material. This selection was 
prompted by conditions peculiar to 
the installation in existing properties. 
It is further understood that an ex- 
perimental installation made by this 
Same company was so successful in 
operation that it resulted in the ex- 
tensive. one now under construction. 

Based upon a number of years’ 
experience in the operation of bulk 
flour storages, we would like to sub- 
mit a few brief comments upon the 
use of metal and concrete as con- 
struction materials. We have found 
that galvanized steel offers the 


smoothest and least penetrable sur- 
face. Unfortunately, this advantage 
has in many cases been forfeited by 
faulty design and construction, re- 
sulting in open seams forming in- 
numerable insect breeding and in- 


festation points. Our experience has 
indicated welded construction to be 
the most satisfactory method of fab- 
ricating bins of this type. 

With proper construction, concrete 
bins. can be made comparable to 
properly constructed steel bins. To 
do this requires construction using 
a dense mixture of concrete with 
all interior surfaces ground very 
smooth. Occasional inspections are 
necessary to detect and repair cracks 
which may develop in concrete struc- 
tures. The interiors of concrete bins 
can in many cases be improved by 
coating with varnish, shellac, water- 
glass or other. comparable sealing 
and finishing materials. 


Bin Hopper Design Important 

Our experience with bin hoppers in- 
dicates that on square bins they 
should be constructed whenever pos- 
sible, with at least two and, if pos- 
sible, three sides vertical and the 
remaining side or sides making an 
angle of not less than 70° to the 
horizontal. On round bins it is de- 
sirable to maintain one side vertical 
and have the joining hopper at an 
angle of not less than 70° to the 
horizontal. All interior corners should 
be rounded to prevent “hanging up” 
and “bridging.” 

The only satisfactory method of 
preventing condensation within bins 
is to have them completely enclosed 
within a heated area, allowing suf- 
ficient space between the bin wall 
and any exterior building wall to pre- 
vent heat transfer by radiation. Un- 
der no circumstances should any bin 
wall form an.exterior building wall. 

We have found the volumetric type 
feeder quite satisfactory for flour 
blending operations with some pref- 
erences given to the double screw 
type over the Draver wing type. 
The double screw type feeder allows 
the use of a wider opening in the 
bottom of the hopper and is some- 
what more economical in construc- 
tion. This type of feeder is quite 
conveniently and compactly driven 
by the use of individual variable 
speed drives. 


Adequate Trackage Is Essential 


Any extensive bulk storage installa- 
tion requires a complete survey of the 
allied facilities, ie., conveying, pack- 
ing, warehousing and loading. While 
there are many places to begin a 
survey of this type, we believe the 
mpst logical point is to start with the 


Planning for Bulk Flour Storage 


shipping problem. The first requisite 
for bulk storage facilities is ample 
trackage and switching service to 
allow the loading of a full 24-hour 
output in eight hours. Without ade- 
quate trackage and switching serv- 
ice, the most efficiently planned bulk 
storage and packing installation will 
not function properly. 

In plants of large capacity the 
solution to this problem is generally 
that of efficient switching service 
since the length of trackage neces- 
sary to supply a plant of this type 
with loading facilities using one 
switch per day would require un- 
usually long hauls’ from packer to 
car. Smaller capacity plants can as 
a rule provide ample trackage to 
handle production with one switch 
per day. The quantity of flour ware- 
housed will also have an effect upon 
this policy as an extremely large 
warehouse almost always automati- 
cally provides more trackage. 

The amount of flour warehoused 
depends upon company policy, cus- 
tomer demands, and the amount of 
bulk storage available. If, upon a sur- 
vey of the problem a relatively large 
warehouse is indicated, then the type 
of warehouse to be built must be de- 
cided. Provided construction space is 
available, the single story structure 
is most economical, not only from a 
construction standpoint but also from 
an operational standpoint. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce states that 
the construction cost per usable foot 
of warehousing space for multistory 
structures is approximately twice 
that of single story structures. While 
we have no figures available com- 
paring the operational costs of the 
two types, it is generally conceded 
by materials handling authorities 
that operations in single story struc- 
tures are much more efficient. 


Location of Warehouse 


The warehouse need not be located 
in the immediate proximity of the 
packing operation as packaged prod- 
ucts can be economically conveyed 
considerable distances by means of 
belt conveyors. The maximum dis- 
tance possible would depend upon 
the physical conditions surrounding 
the operation. 

If products are to be warehoused 
extensively, then some method of 
mechanical handling of products 
should be installed. One of the most 
efficient methods in use today is that 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. + Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. ’ Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago, ill. « Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty of Parity and Reliability 
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- ‘TRAINING MILLING PERSONNEL 


By W. H. MEINECKE 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 


UCH has been said during the 

past year about training in 

the milling industry by both 
educators and mill operators, not only 
the training of mill superintendents 
but training personnel for plant op- 
erating jobs such as second millers, 
grinders, etc. Throughout the history 
of industry the millers have led the 
field, as a rule, in the utilization of 
more efficient production methods. 
They were among the first to use 
water power, then steam power, then 
electricity to mechanize their indus- 
try. For many years the milling in- 
dustry actually led other industries in 
new mechanical developments and ap- 
plication of labor saving methods. 

If we have failed to keep abreast, 
perhaps the basic reason is the lack 
of qualified personnel in our plants. 
As operators of mills we have been 
delinquent in our responsibilities. To 
maintain or improve our position we 
must do something and do that some- 
thing soon. A form of action, we be- 
lieve, includes an adequate training 
program in each plant. 

Two Approaches to Problem 

There are two approaches to the 
problem since two types of people 
are at hand for training. One is to 
obtain college graduates for milling 
technicians’ positions. They are not 
the answer to the entire problem. It 
is realized that for certain jobs and 
for the industry it is desirable that 
some of these men be employed. It 
is obvious that mills cannot be oper- 
ated by college graduates. A sprink- 
ling of every education and I.Q. level 
is necessary in any plant. We know 
that a plant cannot operate smoothly 
if each man in the plant is a poten- 
tial plant superintendent. Since there 
are requirements and certain jobs 
that technically trained men should 
handle, we must set up some type of 
program that will give these men a 
chance to become exposed to the 
practical side of operations. Just how 
this practical education should be ap- 
plied is a subject for discussion. 

The second group of people that 
require training are the men that 
have been working up from the bot- 
tom and do not necessarily have aca- 
demic training. These men are in- 
valuable if properly trained. Such 
qualified operators have been running 
our plants for many years. Manage- 
ment in the industry has finally real- 
ized that just running plants is not 
going to provide improvements re- 
quired for successful competition. We 
must progress, we must improve, and 
we must develop new ideas. Many of 
the men starting out as sweepers to- 
day are going to be the millers of 
tomorrow. It is quite obvious that 
many men attending this meeting 
have started that same way. We 
“must train these fellows to do a bet- 
ter job than we are doing at the 
present time, or to do a better job 
than we have done during the past 
50 years. 

We must do a better job today be- 
cause the problems in the industry 
have changed. For example, the new 
sanitation program that has been 
given to us is a challenge. In order 
to stay in the industry without a 
great deal of governmental supervi- 
sion or governmental criticism it is 
our firm responsibility to establish a 





system of sanitation education for 
each and every individual in the 
plant. The only way the men in the 
plant will produce in a satisfactory 
manner is for us to present our prob- 
lems to them and request their aid. 

The program, in order to succeed, 
must be presented well. If the pro- 
gram is sold it will help the morale 
of the employees, and it will serve 
as an incentive for each and every 
individual in the plant, because he 
knows with some effort he can also 
obtain one of the jobs that some of 
the rest of us have obtained. 

Our own experience has been very 
good. The union and its elected rep- 
resentatives have been most cooper- 
ative in working with a trainee pro- 
gram. They have realized that good 
men are needed to handle supervisory 
jobs, and indirectly they will benefit 
by assisting and cooperating with 
training programs. 


Improvement in Supervision 


Unions have complained in the past 
about poor supervision. In order to 
improve that supervision we know 
that they have finally realized as well 
as ourselves that we must develop 
programs to improve the training of 
these people who will be in charge 
of men. Good supervision will reduce 
the number of grievances that are 
placed before the labor relations com- 
mittee. Both the union and manage- 
ment are very keenly aware that 
grievances should be settled at the 
employee-supervisor level. For these 
reasons we know that most unions 
will go along with the training pro- 
gram providing that program is pre- 
viously well presented to the unions. 
Management must set down in writ- 
ing a definite program so that there 
is no doubt in the union’s mind about 
the intent of the program. If the em- 
ployees are advised of the possibility 
for some of their own members to 
participate they will go along with it. 

For the employee that is working 
through the classifications, supple- 
mental courses are necessary to give 
that fellow a chance to develop and 
show his merit. While he is working 
on certain classifications he should 
be given the opportunity to discuss 
with his department supervisor or the 


_ plant superintendent future possibili- 


ties for himself. Develop a program 
for that man. After some interest has 
been displayed by the individual it 
is desirable that he be given aptitude 
tests, 1.Q. tests, and mechanical tests 
which will give an indication of his 
possibilities and will also assist in 
planning the direction that his train- 
ing program should follow. 
Management should set up a spe- 
cial classroom course which can be 
followed by the interested employees. 
We recommend the correspondence 
course currently sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. Let 
us encourage as many fellows in the 
plant as possible to participate in this 
program. Something such as this in 
addition to a trainee’s regular job. 
will create interest, encourage these 
fellows to submit reports, make sug- 
gestions and develop projects for im- 
provement in the plant. Give them 
credit for their thinking and ideas. 
Active minds must be developed in 
order to progress. Encourage these 
fellows in the plant to work with 


technical trainees or with plant en- 
gineers so that- their ideas may be 
submitted and heard. 

These men should also be encour- 
aged to participate in outside educa- 
tional programs. Such as correspond- 
ence courses in subjects related to 
the industry. An active follow-up sys- 
tem by the personnel department 
should be incorporated in the pro- 
gram so that at all times plant man- 
agement can see the progress of 
training, also who is sincerely inter- 
ested in advancement, and who is 
willing to give some of his own time 
and effort to develop. 

Every chance should be given to 
the trainee to substitute for those 
taking vacations so that he may ac- 
tually get job training on classifica- 
tions above his regular classification. 
If possible, a program should be de- 
veloped so that one or two men in 
each classification are trained to per- 
form the duties of the classification 
immediately above them. This creates 
interest, this creates opportunity, and 
they will be given a chance to learn 
something new. If we give that oppor- 
tunity we will obviously find interest 
high. 

In teaching a practical milling 
course during the past year in our 
plant, I believe I have gained much 
information for myself and I know 
that the young fellows in this class 
have gained a great deal of informa- 
tion from several of the older ex- 
perienced men who attended these 
classes. It is my belief that the men 
also benefited greatly by having the 
opportunity to answer questions with 
which they were quite familiar. They 
were able to answer these questions 
because of long years of experience. 
Many of these people have no interest 
in becoming a part of plant manage- 
ment themselves, but they get a lot 
of enjoyment out of helping others 
to develop. 


Give Younger Men a Chance 


In developing young men we know 
that mistakes will occur. It is our 
belief that young men should be giv- 
en an opportunity. They should be 
given definite assignments, they 
should be given responsibility. Only 
by giving men responsibility will they 
be able to perform, will they be able 
to show their worth. If mistakes are 
made, constructive criticism is in or- 
der. It is not desirable to criticize the 
person for thé error, but rather to 
point out the mistake so that it will 
not happen again. 

Generally speaking, the program 
for the technical trainee should be 
administered somewhat as follows: 
At the beginning of employment the 
engineer or technician should be 
given a three or four-month period 
which we shall call an orientation 
period in order that he might become 
fully exposed to the company poli- 
cies, procedures, methods, and other 
pertinent facts about the company. 
During that period, he should be 
made to feel that he is an important 
cog in the organization. Much of the 
loyalty of that employee in the fu- 
ture to the company is developed 
during the orientation period. Allow 
the individual to become fully ex- 
posed to all of the problems of plant 
management. 

It is desirable that this trainee 


have considerable contact with the 
plant superintendent. It is believed 
that this method will create job in- 
terest, will give him a chance to ob- 
tain the thinking of the top manage- 
ment of the plant. It will develop his 
thinking. It will develop his sense of 
analysis of plant problems. During 
the orientation period develop - the 
philosophy that even though the 
trainee is not experienced and does 
not know all the answers, he can still 
express opinions on plant problems. 
Ask him for opinions. Allow him to 
make decisions on certain problems 
whether they are large or small. Let 
the man help you with ‘supervising 
decisions on plant management prob- 
lems. 
Supervisors Must Be Good 
Teachers 


The big job for the supervisor in 
the case of a technologist is to be a 
good teacher. Be able to lead the man 
along the right path. Proper leader- 
ship and good teaching will save 
much time for both the company and 
the individual to be trained. 

The cost of training will be ma- 
terially reduced by following this 
type of approach. Eliminate the old 
philosophy that to train a man to 
learn your job invites the possibility 
of that man taking your job away 
from you. Rather take the philoso- 
phy that it is your responsibility as 
a supervisor to train a man to know 
your job even better than you know 
it. While you are going through this 
process you will undoubtedly teach 
yourself many things you may have 
overlooked. It will enhance your own 
value to your company. 

Allow the trainee to develop proj- 
ects. Encourage the presentation of 
reports and development of surveys. 
Check these reports thoroughly. Dis- 
cuss the discrepancies with the indi- 
vidual from the standpoint of con- 
structive criticism. 

First impressions are usually last- 
ing. The first impression that the 
trainee has of the company, of man- 
agement, of the people he works with 
in the industry usually stays with 
him throughout his employment in 
the industry. Do a good job during 
the orientation program and the job 
of training becomes relatively simple. 

The next important phase of a 
technologist’s training is on-the-job 
training. Have the individual work 
through every classification in the 
plant. Do not attempt to eliminate 
work in any classification. If other 
units are operating in conjunction 
with the flour mill it is desirable that 
he also work through those classifi- 
cations. 


Experience in All Departments 

It is not believed to be generally 
desirable to train a young man with 
potentialities for top management for 
only one specific job. Our experience 
has been that if he is trained in every 
job in the plant that then you can 
determine just which job he is best 
suited for and which job he would 
like to handle. The extra experience 
qualifies him much more for the job 
he finally obtains. This is a rather 
broad education but since a great 
deal of practical education is ob- 
tained in a relatively short time it has 
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Millers have long regarded their roll floors as the 
mill’s “parlor” and the roll floor of the new plant 
at Alton is very pleasing to the eye as the picture 
above shows. All rolls are Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
manufacture. Those pictured are in the “A” or 

















The sifter floor a'so presents an attractive picture. The sifters are modi- 
fications or hybrids of two or three sifters. The drives were made by 
the St. Louis Mill Furnishing Co. and the boxes were made by Barnard 


& Leas. The sifters are all four-section. 
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The Newest 


hard wheat unit, which has a total of 40 stands of 
9”x24” and 9”x80” rolls. All spouting and air ducts 
on tlie roll floor are made of stainless steel. Flu- 
orescent lights are used throughout the building, 
and the lighting is excellent. 
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Mill in the 
United States 


The Russell- Miller Milling Co. 
plant at Alton, IIl., lays claim to beirg 
the most modern mill also, with many 
new engineering and operational fe:- 
tures, including new type air filter;, 
hopper-bottom purifiers and other in- 
novations. 


There is considerable interest, in and out 
of the milling industry, in the Alton plant of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. that was cori- 
pleted recently. The plant consists of two 
units, one for hard wheat and the other for 
soft wheat. The hard wheat unit, with a dai y 
capacity of about 5,000 sacks, was started ip 
recently and the soft wheat unit, officia 
believe, will be ready in about a month. T! 
pictures on this and the next page show son 
of the features of the plant. 

Among the new facilities will be a coni- 
pletely modern packaging department for 
small packages of family flour, cake flour 
and specialties. 

The mill, which required 14 months to 
build, replaces the former mill which was 
destroyed by fire March 16, 1946. It is the 
first large mill to be built in the U.S. for 
more than 20 years. 

J. R. Mulroy is manager of the plant. H. 
O. Olsby is plant superintendent and E. A. 
Rynearson is chief engineer. 


The mill probably is the only flour mill in the country that does not 
have a single cyclone-type dust collector in it. All collectors are “Alton 
Dust Filters” designed by Charles Lang, the company’s chief engineer. 


The filter tubes are flannel and are cleaned automatically. 
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The all-steel elevator boots were designed by H. The high-capacity two-stage fans shown above 
0. Olsby, superintendent of the plant and have handle the air for the air filter systems and were 
easily removable bottoms for quick cleaning. built by the Day Company, Minneapolis. 





The all-aluminum hopper-bottom purifiers were Flour on its way to the packer bins is rebolted An ingenious spouting arrangement on top of the 
designed by W. S. Sewell and Mr. Lang and built on the Jumbo sifters shown in the picture, going bulk storage bins permits the connection of any of 
the conveyors with any of the bins. 


by the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. from sifter to Entoleter. 
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Builders glass blocks replace windows Herman H. Trapp, Minneapolis, gen- Insects are going to find little or no A split drive arrangement is used to 
for a light source in the mill and all eral superintendent of the company, harborage in the:new mill. All cat- drive the rolls. The motor in the pic- 
walls have tiled wainscoting. The roll and Harold Olsby, superintendent of walks for access to shafting and belt- ture is 300 H.P. and. is one of two 
and packaging floors are also tiled. the Alton mill, in Mr. Olsby’s office. ing are made from steel grating. used to drive the hard wheat unit. 








a* 
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q 
All elevator legs are of steel and covered with All switchgear for the various motor drives in the Steel spouting and elevating equipment offer no 
aluminum paint. The sheet metal work for the mill is enclosed. Shown at the switchboard are haven for insect life. Stainless steel is used on all 
mill was done by an Alton, Ill., company. Mr. Rynearson, engineer, with Mr. Lang. roll floor spouting and air ducts. 
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Effect af Climate ov Wheat Properties 


growth comprises the sum or 

average of the atmospheric 
conditions of a place or region, most- 
ly the moisture, temperature and 
prevailing winds. The term weather 
refers more to these conditions at a 
definite time and locality as implied 
in the term weather forecast. Aver- 
age weather over an extended period 
of time in a given region makes a 
climate which is generally character- 
ized as hot, cold, dry, moist, rigorous, 
mild, and by other terms. 

The broadest patterns of climate 
in respect to amount of rainfall are 
moist and dry. The moist includes: 
superhumid, humid, and subhumid 
moist; the dry includes: subhumid 
dry, semi-arid and arid (Blumenstock 
and Thornthwaite, 1941). The arid 
has so little rainfall that wheat grow- 
ing is not practicable unless water is 
available for irrigation. In the super- 
humid, plant diseases make wheat 
growing hazardous. Rice is the prin- 
cipal grain grown in this climate. 

Climatic conditions are character- 
ized by: precipitation, both total and 
distribution during certain periods, 
and within an area; temperature, av- 
erage, maximum and minimum; lim- 
its of high and low temperatures, es- 
pecially at certain critical periods of 
growth; amount of sunshine, wind ve- 
locity and relative humidity. The last 
three affect rate of evaporation with 
consequent amounts of available 
moisture for plant growth. Climate 
may also be described as seasonal, 
such as the very hot and dry years of 
1934 and 1936; local, such as moist 
climate of southeast Kansas and 
semi-arid in the extreme western 
counties of this state; regional, such 
as the cold dry climate of the north- 
west spring wheat states, and the 
moist climate of central and east soft 
wheat states. 


Climate and Soil 

The effects of climate and soil on 
wheat properties are inter-related. 
Climate and consequent vegetation in 
addition to the kinds of original rock 
have most influence on the formation 
of the various soil types. A soil type 
is an area of land or soil alike in all 
characteristics including crop pro- 
ductiveness. In a broad way soil types 
are designated as sandy, loamy and 
clayey. The kind, amount and stage 


CC crown as it affects plant 


of decay of organic matter in the 
soil depends on the prevailing vege- 
tation and this in turn depends upon 
the range of temperature and mois- 
ture conditions. 


Organic matter or plant residues 
do not undergo the chemical and bio- 
logical changes needed to serve grow- 
ing plants unless the-moisture is am- 
ple and the temperature suitable. The 
various climatic factors also influence 
the rate of decay of the rock ma- 
terials which compose the inorganic 
portion of the soil. The characteris- 
tics of the soil are, therefore, largely 
due to climate with consequent mu- 
tual influence on the wheat. 


The native vegetation which ex- 
isted before cultivation started was 
largely determined by the effective 
precipitation which is the total less 
that lost by run-off, percolation, or 
drainage, and evaporation (Blumen- 
stock and Thornthwaite, 1941). The 
moist climates in the east central 
states where now soft wheats are 
grown produced mostly forest, the 
subhumid further west, tall grass and 
as the precipitation decreased pro- 
gressively westward, midgrass and 


then the short grass; the latter two 
became the main hard wheat areas. 


Hard and Soft Wheat Areas 


The most apparent effect of cli- 
mate is on the physical properties. 
Wheat grown in the drier plains area 
of the United States and Canada are 
generally hard and vitreous while 
that grown in the moist climate of 
east central region is soft with a 
mealy or chalky endosperm. 

These characteristics are deter- 
mined mainly by temperature and 
the amounts of available moisture, 
especially during the critical period 
of kernel development. Yield per acre 
is also influenced by climatic factors 
in connection with type of soil, its 
cultivation, and use of fertilizers 
where needed. 


Interdependent Factors 


In a broad way, not only the fac- 
tors of climate and soil but also va- 
riety are mutually interdependent in 
their effects on both quantity and 
quality. A hard wheat variety grown 
in a moist climate will not have the 
same kernel texture as when grown 


in a dry climate. Equal amounts of 
rainfall will not produce the same ef- 
fects on wheat grown on a heavy 
clay or silt soil as when grown on a 
loamy or more open-textured soil. 
The best variety, agronomically 
speaking, for any region or soil is the 
one which will give the best response 
to existing soil and climatic condi- 
tions. While the factors of climate, 
soil and variety are each individually 
important, sometimes one factor 
alone may become so dominant that 
it neutralizes the influence of the 
others. Lack of soil moisture at criti- 
cal periods may have more influence 
on both quality and yield than the 
varietal characteristics or the 
amounts of available nutrients in the 
soil. 

The time and distribution of the 
climatic factors, temperature and 
moisture, have important effects as 
well as the yearly averages. Of par- 
ticular importance is the period of 
wheat development at which a high 
temperature and deficiency of mois- 
ture may occur. Also whether the 
high temperature occurs when the 
moisture is abundant or scanty. A 
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FIG. 1—Map showing distribution of rainfall in the U.S. (from USDA) 
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relatively small rainfall in conjunc- 
tion with cooler weather and higher 


relative humidity may be sufficient 


for plant needs, whereas a large rain- 
fall may not be adequate when it 
occurs ‘in conjunction with hotter 
weather, more sunshine and greater 
wind velocity. Particularly during 
kernel development may temperature 
and moisture become the most im- 
portant factors in both yield and 
quality. 


Average Annual Precipitation 


The average annual precipitation in 
various parts of the United States 
may be observed from the map, Fig. 
1 (U.\S.D.A. 1941 Yearbook). 

The lines of equal precipitation 
generally run east and west in the 
main soft wheat areas and the 
amounts decrease toward the north. 

The line of 40 inches of annual 
rainfall runs near the center. The in- 
fluence of average lower temperature 
is seen in the production of soft 
wheat with lesser rainfall toward the 
north. In the main hard wheat areas 
the lines run more north.and south, 
veering toward the northeast and in- 
dicate decreasing rainfall toward the 
west. The line of 25 inches average 
rainfall runs in the center of the hard 
wheat belt in the south, but toward 


the north decreases to 15 to 20 inch-. 


es. This smaller rainfall is partly 
compensated for by the lower tem- 
peratures. Thus, roughly a 20-inch 
rainfall in western Kansas may not 
be more effective than a 15-inch rain- 
fall in western North Dakota. 


Losses of Rain Water 


The map in Fig. 1 gives only the 
average annual precipitation in the 
various sections. The moisture sup- 
ply for the plant depends on the ef- 
fective precipitation which is the 
total minus that lost by run-off, per- 
colation or drainage and evaporation. 
The differences between the effective- 
ness of a smaller rainfall further 
north as compared with a larger one 
further south are mostly to dif- 
ferences in evaporation. Amount of 
run-off depends mostly on contour of 
the land and may more than counter- 
act the effects of a larger rainfall. 
-This may also happen when there is 
too much percolation in too open tex- 
tured soils. 


Important Periods of Rainfall 

Rainfall is most important for 
wheat during three periods. First, the 
amount that falls previous to seeding 
so as to be stored in the soil. This is 
particularly important in the semi- 
arid wheat belt where summer fal- 
lowing is practiced. Second, during 
the period of germination and until 
the young plants become established. 
Third, during the spring or early 
summer when the crop is making its 
most rapid growth. During the last 
period the number of heads and the 
sizes of the kernels are determined. 
Sufficient moisture favors the devel- 
opment of heads with more kernels 
of large size which means larger 
yields. The protein content is deter- 
mined largely by the amounts of 
available nitrogen in the soil. 


Temperature and Rainfall 

Temperature, in connection with 
rainfall, is the other main climatic 
factor. “In one way or another, tem- 
perature influences every chemical 
and physical process connected with 
plants — solubility of minerals, ab- 
sorption of water, gases and mineral 
nutrients, diffusion, synthesis — as 
‘Well as vital processes such as growth 
and reproduction.” (Hildredth et al., 
1941). For each species and variety 
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there is a minimum temperature be- 
low which growth does not take 
place, a maximum above which 
growth ceases and an optimum be- 
tween these limits. For typical cool 
season crops such as the common 
cereals, these temperatures are: min- 
imum, 32-41°F; maximum, 87.8-98°F, 
and optimum, 77-87.8° F. (Hildredth 
et al. 1941). Life, however, will, 
within certain limits survive both 
these maximum and minimum growth 
temperatures. 

Young wheat plants do not die as 
long as the crown remains alive 
(Martin, 1927). This crown is located 


about an inch below the ground and 
may have additional protection by 
snow or crop residues. In winter the 
soil is usually warmer than the air 
above and responds less to sudden 
changes in temperature. Especially 
under the snow, the temperatures are 
much higher than on bare ground. 
The degree to which plants have been 
hardened before severe cold weather 
is an important factor. A sudden cold 
spell following immediately after 
warm weather may be much more 
destructive than colder weather after 
the plants have hardened. In harden- 
ing, there appears to be a slight de- 
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crease in the amount of free water in 
the sap, and an increase in the 
amount of sugar (Salmon, 1941). By 
free water is here meant possession 
of the mobility in water molecules 
which enables them to assemble in 
the patterns of ice crystals. 

Winter killing may be due to freez- 
ing the crown roots, heaving, smother- 
ing and physiological drought (Sal- 
mon, 1941). Injury from low temper- 
ature may be due to the formation of 
enough ice in the tissues with conse- 
quent disintegration of cell struc- 
tures so as to reach the lethal point. 
In'this the amount of free water is a 
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The faster your packages are emptied, the faster your sales curves move into profit- 
able levels. That’s where Monsanto leavening agents help . . . Derived from elemental 
phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity, these uniform, high quality leavening agents 
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York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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factor. Plants decrease in hardiness 
during the latter part of the winter 
season. Therefore cold weather will 
do more damage under temperatures 
of equal severity in late than in mid 
winter. Heaving as result of alternate 
freezing and thawing, raises the 
crown roots above the soil surface 
and breaks other roots. Heaving is 
more serious as a rule in the soft 
wheat areas when the precipitation 
is heavier in the winter. Soil type is 
also a factor. Some types heave more 
than others. Smothering under a 
sheet of ice and snow may take place 
when water from rain or from melt- 
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ing snow freezes and forms sheets 
of ice. Spring freezes which occur 
when the plants are in the boot 
stage or later may be the most dam- 
aging since there is little chance for 
recovery. 


The Weeks Before and While 
Maturing 
The period from shooting until af- 
ter kernel formation is the most crit- 
ical with respect to low or high tem- 
perature or water supply. Pollen may 
be killed by too low or too high tem- 
peratures. Hot winds between head- 
ing and ripening cause serious injury 
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because the rate of transpiration is 
in excess of the ability of the roots to 
absorb enough moisture from the soil. 
Insufficient moisture in the soil is 
therefore most serious at this time. 
During this period leaf and stem 
rusts, as well as other plant diseases, 
may do damage which results in de- 
creased yields and also shrunken, 
shrivelled kernels. For the develop- 
ment of plump and well filled kernels, 
favorable moisture and temperature 
conditions together with ample sup- 
plies of soil nutrients are particularly 
important between the time of 
flowering and maturity. 
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Recognizing the need for a more efficient and prac- 
tical dust filter for the milling industry, BAY Company 
engineers have gone to work on the problem. 

With the development of the DAY cyclone and its 
proper application 67 years ago, Dust Control effi- 
ciency was increased. Later, efficiency was improved 
still further when DAY engineers developed the 
DUAL-CLONE with its 2-stage separation. Now these 
same engineers are developing especially for the 
milling industry a dust filter which is compact, 
practical, efficient, automatic and continuously self- 
cleaning. It will be reasonably priced, have low 
maintenance, constant back pressure and parallel 
flow between dust and air. 

Combined with DUAL-CLONE Collectors, the new 
filter has a practical application for pneumatic ma- 
terial handling systems. DUAL-CLONES remove the 
product from the air stream while the extremely fine 
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dust particles are removed by the filter. DAY Com- 
pany is now designing and installing complete sys- 
tems for Dust Control or pneumatic handling of 
milling products. 

These dust filter applications are typical of milling 
industry problems encountered and solved by DAY 
Company engineers since they began serving the 
industry in 1881. Great strides have been made by 
the industry, and the DAY Company is glad to have 
had its part in that record of progress. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS 
FOR COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS ¢ 
DUAL-CLONE DUST COLLECTORS * VACUUM 
TYPE BAG CLEANERS © EXHAUST FANS ¢ MILL 
AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance 
and cost estimates. No obligation. 


822 3rd Avenue N. E., Minneapolis 13 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box 70, Ft. William, Ont 


Representatives 
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The actively growing parts of 
plants generally contain about 75 to 


. 90% water. This amount of water is, 


however, only a small part of what 
actually passes through the plant. 
This averages from 300 to 500 Ib., and 
even more in some areas, for each 
pound of dry matter built into the 
plant. If the total dry matter, grain 
and straw, in a 20-bushel an acre 
wheat crop is 3,000 Ib. and the trans- 
piration ratio 300, the weight of 
water used would be 450 tons an acre. 
Water enters the plant primarily 
through the roots and therefore their 
extent in the soil as well as its mois- 
ture content are the primary factors 
in supplying the water requirements. 

The largest annual precipitation 
occurs in the soft wheat states, the 
lowest in the hard red spring with 
the hard red winter intermediate. 
The three far northwest states, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho, have the 
most variable amounts of precipita- 
tion. Their rainfall is highest in the 
winter season and lowest in the 
summer. 

The geographical distribution of 
rainfall varies the least in the soft 
winter wheat states, most in ihe 
three far northwest states, and the 
distribution in the hard red spring 
varies somewhat more than in the 
hard winter wheat states. 

In general the soft wheats are 
grown where the annual precipitation 
is in the range of 40 inches, below 
this in the northern area and some 
above in the southern. The reduced 
evaporation in the cooler north coun- 
terbalances the less rainfall. 

The distribution in the hard win- 
ter wheat states follows the general 
pattern in Kansas of decreasing from 
35 inches in the east to less than 20 
inches in the west. With the higher 
rainfall in the east, more of the soft 
wheat characteristics become evident 
and the general hardness and vitre- 
ousness increase toward 'the west. 
The hazard from deficient precipita- 
tion increases from east to the west. 

The main hard spring wheat states 
average somewhat lower in precipi- 
tation than the winter wheat states, 
but this is counterbalanced by the 
cooler temperatures. In general, the 
precipitation decreases from east to 
west, the same as in the winter wheat 
section. Minnesota averages the hich- 
est and Montana the lowest, and also 
has the most variations, excepting 
the three far northwest states. 

Spring sown wheats are grown 
where the main limitation, aside 
from moisture, is the length of the 
growing season. Extensive wheat 
growing is limited to sections where 
the frost-free period is near 100 days. 
If less than 90 days, production is 
precarious (Salmon, 1941). The most 
danger comes from early frosts be- 
fore the plants have matured. Frost, 
short of killing, will produce a wrin- 
kled bran without serious damage to 
the intrinsic qualities (Sharp, 1926). 
Low temperatures, short of frosts, 
cause the wheat to ripen slowly «nd 
high temperatures may also be in- 
jurious, especially if accompanied by 
drying winds. This will increase the 
demand on soil water beyond the ca- 
pacity of transpiration with the re- 
sult of shrivelled grain. The most 
critical period for water supply is 
when the most rapid growth occurs, 
which is from the time of early start 
of flowering to the maximum devel- 


opment of the kernels. 


¥ ¥ 
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THE BRAND THAT COMES OUT IN 
THE WASH is the one that stays 


in the mind 


The bright, full-bodied colors of Bemis Washout 
Inks call attention to your brands wherever they’re 
displayed. But they get extra attention from 
women, because the ink washes out quickly and 
easily. This leaves, a clean, unblemished cloth 
which thrifty housewives convert to many uses 
about the home. The brands lose themselves in 
the wash only to show up again bigger and 
brighter than ever in the repeat sales they buikd 
for you. This washout feature alone determines, 
in many cases, which product your customers will 
choose. Keep your brands in their minds. Specify 
Bemis Bags printed with Bemis Washout Inks. 
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What Millers Should Know of Chemistry 


carefully chosen and it should 

be borne in mind that it is not 
milling operatives and science. Nat- 
urally, science covers a much wid- 
er field than that section of chemistry 
which enters into the manufacture of 
cereal products. For example, some 
knowledge of physics is of consider- 
able importance to the milling opera- 


[var title of this paper has been 


By Dr. D. W. Kent- Jones 


tive, who should know something 
about motors, prime movers gener- 
ally, power transmission, conveying 
of materials, heating, air currents, 
etc. This would be too wide a field 
to attempt to cover in one short ad- 
dress and I am only concerned to 
explain to you what connection the 
ordinary job you do has with cereal 
chemistry_and the effect this has on 
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your finished products. Let us, there- 
fore, examine the various operations 
you undertake and see where chemis- 
try plays its part. Although milling 
may be essentially a mechanical op- 
eration, yet chemical reactions still 
play a part—and not an unimportant 
part. 

It may be asked how-much cereal 
chemistry the milling operative 
should know? Obviously, he cannot 
be expected to be an expert or an 
authority on this subject, but his 
work will be done better and be more 
interesting if he appreciates, from 
a chentical point of view, the effect 
his actions have on the quality of the 
flour, etc., he produces. There are too 
many wild theories and not enough 
knowledge of the actual facts. I do 
not propose, when discussing the 
problems involved, to go into every 
aspect meticulously and with extreme 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is 
the text of an address made by Dr. 
Kent-Jones, British cereal chemist, 
before a recent meeting of the Liver- 
pool Flour Milling Students’ Society. 





scientific accuracy since, if this is 
done, it may lead to confusion. I will 
try to give you the facts simply and 
accurately, but essentially in a broad 
way. 


Wheat Intake, Cleaning and 
Conditioning 


First of all, the wheat has to be 
received, cleaned and conditioned— 
that. is to say, prepared in a certain 
physical state so that the subsequent 
milling operation can be performed 
efficiently. Cereal chemistry is not 
concerned with the intake of the 
wheat, nor, to any extent, with its 
cleaning. The question of damping 
and washing is, however, important 
since the all-important question of 
distribution of moisture also arises. 
Mistakes here can be serious and al- 
though milling on the damp side may 
soon be noticed in the mill, it must 
be remembered that milling too dry 
is detrimental to the nature of the 
flour. 

It is sometimes stated that in the 
conditioning of the wheat certain 
important chemical changes take 


. place. Broadly speaking, this is not 


so, save for the moisture aspect al- 
ready mentioned. At one time, when 
hot conditioning was first introduced, 
extraordinary claims were made, such 
as the transference of beneficial phos- 
phate from the bran to the endo- 
sperm, or the preparation of wheat 
in a perfect milling condition in 20 
to 30 minutes or so. There was no 
justification for these claims, and sim- 
jlarly there is no justification that 
important chemical changes take 
place in normal conditioning. Later 
on, we shall be talking about a class 
of chemical substances, namely, en- 
zymes. Claims are constantly being 
made that normal conditioning ma- 
terially affects enzymatic activity. For 
example, it is claimed that the mal- 
tose figure of a flour is appreciably 
affected by conditioning. Again, this 
is not true. Up to this stage, there- 
fore, save for the matter of moisture, 
you are safely out of the clutches of 
the cereal chemist; but the moment 
you commence your milling operation 
proper, the way this is performed wil! 
affect the quality of the flour, not 
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‘only from the point of view of its 


freedom, or relative freedom, from 
bran but also with respect to its 
chemical properties and the effect 
these have in the subsequent manu- 
facturing processes, such as bread- 
making. 


Milling Operation 


The object of milling is to extract ~ 


from the grain, in as pure a condition 
as possible, the bulk of the endosperm: 
and to exclude from the flour as much 
as possible the ground-up outer cov- 
erings of the grain. At first thought, 
this would seem to be purely a me- 
chanical operation. But the very act 
of grinding does affect the nature of 
the resulting flour. Flour is not a 
dead, inert powder. Flour, for exam- 
ple, breathes, taking in oxygen and 
giving out—admittedly very slowly 
under ordinary conditions—the gas 
carbon dioxide. - 

It has sometimes been asked if 
flour is a living thing. That, of course, 
depends on how you define “living.” 
Naturally flour does not reproduce its 
own species, but it does contain a 
number of enzymes which, although 
not living entities—they are only 
complex chemical substances, just as 
vitamins are—can bring about cer- 
tain important changes when the 
flour is made into a warm dough, as 
happens in breadmaking. Different 
enzymes have different functions to 
perform. Some—known as diastatic 
enzymes—attack and alter starch. 
Others—known as proteolytic en- 
zymes—attack and alter gluten and 
naturally these affect the behavior of 
the dough and the nature of the final 
bread. What action do you do in the 
mill which will affect these enzymatic 
changes? 

Before we attempt to answer this 
question, we must consider what hap- 
pens when the baker makes bread. 
A dough is made containing essen- 
tially flour, water, salt and yeast. 
The dough rises due to the formation 
of gas, carbon dioxide, which is en- 
meshed by the gluten. It is the en- 
zymes in the yeast which cause fer- 
mentation, but the yeast can- only 
ferment sugar. There is, therefore, 
in every sack of flour 2 to 3 lb. of 
naturally occurring sugar. The dough 
must not be baked until it is ripe 
and this ripening period takes 
a comparatively long time. When the 
dough is ripe, it has to be divided 
and molded up again and, at this 
stage, it must also be capable of ris- 
ing, i.e., capable of producing gas and 
of holding it. 

Normally, practically all the orig- 
inal sugar has been used up at this 
stage and the sugar which the yeast 
then ferments is sugar which has 
been gradually formed in the dough 
during the period the fermentation 
has proceeded. There has to be a 
fresh supply of sugar and this comes 
from an attack by the diastatic en- 
zymes in the flour on a portion of 
the starch. Now, the rate of gas pro- 
duction is dependent upon two main 
things: (1) The extent of the dias- 
tatic activity, and (2) the ease with 
which the starch is attacked or dam- 
aged. Incidentally, only a portion of 
the starch is “attackable” and this is 
known as “available starch.” Accord- 
ing to the way you mill, you can 
alter the proportion of available 
Starch, so that your action in mill- 
ing has a definite chemical aspect. 
It may be that some wheats are lack- 
ing in diastatic enzymes and that a 
milling procedure which causes an in- 
crease in available starch would be 
helpful. On the other hand, we some- 
times have excessive diastatic activ- 
ity, as is the case ‘when the wheat 
18 sprouted and, in that case, it may 
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be advantageous to have a minimum 
of available starch. Available starch 
does, of course, largely come from 
starch damaged in actual grinding, 
that is to say, the starch granules 
have been broken or split open. From 
a chemical point of view, milling 
should be done bearing in mind these 
facts, but obviously the.miller should 
know before he starts whether the 
wheat has a normal amount of dias- 
tatic enzymes, is deficient in them, 
or has an excess. 

In this way, the every-day mechan- 
ical operation of milling has an ef- 
fect on the diastatic activity, but even 
this should not be exaggerated. In 
most mills no abnormal results come 


about from the way the milling op- 
eration is performed, but some mills 
would seem to produce less available 
starch than normal and others pro- 
duce appreciably more. In this con- 
nection the main concern is the pro- 
duction of excessive. damaged or 
available starch. 

Then, again, there are the proteo- 
lytic enzymes which modify the glu- 
ten and the lower grade flours are 
richer in these enzymes than are the 
top grade flours. How cleanly you 
mill, therefore, has an effect on the 
way the dough will eventually ripen. 
It is true, of course, that the safest 
procedure is to mill as efficiently as 
you can, but it is helpful to know 
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why this is particularly helpful out- 
side the normal question of improved 
color. When the milling is not per- 
formed skillfully there is also a dan- 
ger of producing a “dead” and a rath- 
er “nonelastic” dough. The exact rea- 
son for this—probably a chemical or 
a physico-chemical reason—is not 
known precisely, but it is possibly as- 
sociated with the activity of proteo- 
lytic enzymes. No baker likes over- 
ground flour. 


Chemical Treatment 


Practically all flour is treated by 
some chemical process or other, and 
one of your duties is the control of 
these processes. This may mean con- 
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“OUT OF THIS MYDRLD”! 
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In the nine years he’s been on the market, V-90* . . . the amazing 
phosphate crystal with a “rain coat” .., has helped bake billions of 
better biscuits . . . enough to reach more than twenty-five 


times as high as the moon! 


That’s a lot of biscuit baking ... a mighty good “proving ground’”’ for 
V-90’s ability. For, in doing this, V-90 phosphate has had plenty of 
opportunity,to prove itself under widely varying conditions. And, ane 
time after time, V-90 has demonstrated its superior baking action . . 
has consistently provided “‘out of this world” results in biscuit 

volume, color, texture, and “eating” quality! 
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Only through years of practical experience and proven performance, 
can any product assure all-around dependability. 


That exactly describes V-90! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS « 141 West Jackson Blvd. ¢ Chicago 4, illinois 
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trolling the mixing in of powders or 
the control of gas. The changes in the 
flour brought about by these processes 
are of course chemical and we now 
know much more about the way in 
which these improvers act than we 
did. Improvers act largely by reduc- 
ing the activity: of the proteolytic 
enzymes, so that in a broad way, 
their tendency is to make flour be- 
have in baking more like patent flour 
than like low grade. In many mills 
self-rising flour is made and this 
again involves the addition of chemi- 
cals and the need for care. The acid 
ingredient acts on the alkaline in- 
gredient, the bicarbonate, and gas, 
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CO:, is produced when a dough is 
made and placed in the oven. 

Where master mixes are used, it 
is always claimed that they are mixed 
with the flour at once, but this is 
not always remembered at certain 
times of breakdowns, week-end stops, 
holidays, etc., and self-rising flour 
might then be made which is liable 
to bring about a prosecution for being 
under strength. 


Conclusions 


I have indicated in a broad way 
some instances in your normal every- 
day milling where you come into close 
touch with cereal chemistry. Of 


course, the cereal chemist has many 
other problems, such as making prog- 
nostications from tests on the wheat 
as to how the resulting flour will 
bake and the making of numerous 
tests concerning the mineral matter, 
fiber, vitamin content and problems 
associated with nutrition generally. 
These, however, although important 
to the management, do not material- 
ly concern you as operative millers, 
although no harm will be done in 
your taking an active interest in such 
matters. As you know, there have 
been many changes in milling in re- 
cent years as the result of our war 
experience when long extraction flour 









of iron. 


TYPE A: Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as the source 


















TYPE B: Single strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 
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TYPE C: Double strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 





81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. 
605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 


@ In recognition of the wide range of individual require- 





ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 
Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 
recommendations of the Millers National Federation as 
to composition, and allows an ample safety factor. 

All are finely milled to uniform particle size to facilitate 
distribution in your flour. You'll recognize the different 


types by the color imprinted on the™label. 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for 

quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, chemical 
and biological knowledge, and a near-century of 


experience as manufacturing chemists. 
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is the order of the day, but if we 
went back to white flour it might 
well mean a reversal of some of the 
policy which we now find so helpful. 
There is, however, good reason to 
believe that in prewar days we prob- 
ably did not have sufficient break 
and scratch surface, while we might 
have been rather unnecessarily gen- 
erous on the reduction side. 


I have not gone into the funda- 
mental question of the nature of glu- 
ten from various wheats, but would 
recommend to your notice the marked 
differences which exist and which can 
be so easily demonstrated in modern 
dough testing machines. I am con- 
vinced, however, that nobody can 
be a good and properly trained miller 
unless he understands something of 
baking and has seen the differences 
in bread made from flours of different 
types and in different stages of fer- 
mentation. I commend to your study 
this point of view and especially of 
seeing first-hand the effect of such 
faults as milling too dry, milling ex- 
cessively hard, overtreating flour 
chemically, the effect of the presence 
of excess bran powder, etc. The baker, 
when he makes bread, attempts to 
control a complex bio-chemical reac- 
tion—a really difficult task. Do not 
make his task harder than can be 


» helped and an appreciation of all the 


difficulties involved will help. 


Finally, may I say a word or two 
on the question of cleanliness. A flour 
mill is a place where food is manu- 
factured. It must not only be kept 
clean, but all concerned themselves 
should be clean. Above all, it must be 
remembered that flour can easily be- 
come infested with insect fragments 
rodent excreta and hairs. The opera- 
tive can do much to help although 
there are bound to be difficulties in 
certain old and badly built and de- 
signed mills. Mills ought to be much 
more rat-proof than they are. It will 
be necessary, one of these days— 
and that day is not far distant—when 
more attention will have to be paid 
to the condition of the floor and walls. 
Evidence of rodent filth must be 
looked for and the necessary steps 
taken to prevent re-occurrence. 


The operative miller today, there- 
fore, should know something about 
the chemical aspect of his work and 
it will not suffice just to possess the 
same type of knowledge possessed 
by the old craftsmen. As the years 
go by so milling will become more 
and more of a science and less and 
less of an art, so that even for the 
humblest operative it is wise to know 
something of these sciences which 
impinge on his work, and of these 
that of cereal chemistry is by no 
means the least important. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DDT in Flour Mills 


Occasionally a question arises as to 
the use of DDT in mill machinery 
where the residue will come into 
contact with mill products. In some 
quarters, the impression has been 
gained that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would permit a_ toler- 
ance of a small quantity of DDT in 
flour and feed products obtained un- 
der these conditions. 

An inquiry on this point was re- 
cently directed to the Food and Drug 
Administration, and millers will be 
interested in the following reply by 
C. W. Crawford, associate commis- 
sioner: 

“While it is our understanding 
that DDT may be useful in the con- 
trol of insect infestation in some 
parts of flour mills, we are informed 
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designed and maintained there ex- 
ists no need for the use of DDT in- 
side such machinery or elsewhere 
about the mill where it would come 
in contact with mill products. Since 
DDT is a poisonous substance and 
since it appears that its addition to 
mill products is not required in their 
production and that contamination 
of such products can be avoided by 
good manufacturing practices, there 


- seems to be no basis for the toler- 


ance of any quantity of DDT in mill 
products.” 

Millers should not fail to note that 
Mr. Crawford’s comment applies to 
the use of DDT under conditions 
where it may come in contact with 
the mill products. We have not heard 
of any criticism of the use of this 
substance in warehouses, freight cars, 
ete., under conditions which do not 
permit it to come in contact with 
flour or feed. However, it is quite 
clear from Mr. Crawford’s statement 
that DDT should not be used in any 
place where it may contaminate the 
product.—From the Hook-Up, Millers 
National Federation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AACC Publishes 
Fifth Edition of 
Laboratory Guide 


The American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists recently published the 
fifth edition of its “Cereal Laboratory 
Methods” which brings up-to-date in- 
formation on all standard analytical 
procedures for flour and other cereal 
products. 

The new edition contains four new 
chapters: Experimental Milling, Malt, 
Rye ‘and Experimental Macaroni 
Processing. A new section of the vol- 
ume also lists experimental errors 
for various analytical procedures for 
which adequate data are available. 

Another change made from the 
fourth edition is in the manner of 
presenting information for correc- 
tion of ash and protein data to fixed 
moisture bases. Tables formerly used 
have been replaced by charts show- 
ing moisture corrections for ash and 
protein data to both 13.5 and 15% 
moisture bases. 

The task of compiling and editing 
the book was done by a committee 
on revision, headed by Dr. F. C. 
Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Other members of the com- 
mittee that assisted Dr. Hildebrand 
are: J. A. Anderson, F. A. Collatz, 
A. D. Dickson, David Glick and Betty 
Sullivan, 





Copies of the new manual may be . 


obtained from the Lund Press, 700 
S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., 
at $4.50 a copy. $ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Committee Members 
Named for 1948 
AACC Convention 


Paul Hodler, Kroger Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, chairman of the general 
convention committee for the 1948 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, has an- 
nounced the following committee ap- 
pointments: 

Hotel arrangements—Frank Cough- 
lin, Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 

Publicity —- Howard M. Simmons, 
Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, chairman; George Garnatz, 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati; 
Frank Coughlin. 

Transportation — Ralph Lakamp, 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati. 
Registration — Lee Thompson, 
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Strietmann Biscuit Co., Mariemont, 
Ohio, chairman; I. Berg; Olive Mills, 
Kroger Food Foundation; T. H. Hol- 
lingshead, Independent Biscuit Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago; J. Bramer, 
Strietmann Biscuit Co., Mariemont, 
Ohio. 

Exhibits—Clifford Nelson, Mennel 
Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Banquet—Frank Schwain, Procter 
& Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, chairman; 
Kathryn Keating, Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati; Jay Hedding, Ma- 
rion (Ohio) Milling Co. 

Golf—George Alexander, Merck & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Pistol match—Harry Loving, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., chairman; C. G. Harrel, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. E. 
Robertson, Ewing Mill Co., Browns- 


town, Ind. 


Picnic—R. Sebastiani, Kroger Food 


Foundation, Cincinnati. 

Ladies’ entertainment—Mrs. Frank 
Coughlin. 

Finance and budget—I. Berg. 

Favors—Wilbur Hanson, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich. 
The convention will be held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
May 23-28. 
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New Insecticide 
Found Effective 
Against Crop Pests 


NEW YORK—The American Cyan- 
imid Co. has developed a new insecti- 
cide that is effective against a wider 
range of insects infesting agricultural 
and vegetable crops than any other 
chemical now in practical use. The 
preparation, which has been named 
Thiophos 3422 Parathion, has been 
tested by 165 entomologists in 75 
federal and state experiment stations 
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The Latest 
“ENTOLETER' JS 





The “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator is a unit of original design, 
combined with the ‘‘ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyer. This equip- 
ment provides more effective dry cleaning, destroys all insect life and 
eliminates insect fragments, rodent excreta and other contamination. 


Receiving the grain directly from the “ENTOLETER”, the Scourer- 
Aspirator provides uniform aspiration at the most vital point, where the 
grain stream is dispersed in a thin film of material no thicker than a 
single kernel. 


The grain is thoroughly scoured in a whirling “tornado” action against 
the conical surface of the “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator. While the 
light debris is in a state of suspension, dislodged from the grain, it is 
caught by suction and carried into the dust collector and on to feed. 





The analyses below (tables 1 & 3) show contamination removed from 
cleaned tempered wheat and corn on the way to the first break roll. 
These tests were made by the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, from 
samples obtained from various mills. As the grain analyzed had been 
subjected previously to all the normal cleaning processes, it is obvious 
that most of the contamination revealed here would have been milled 
and would have passed into the finished product. Table 2 shows results 
after use of the ‘“‘-ENTOLETER’’ Scourer-Aspirator. Effective con- 
tamination elimination by the ‘“‘ENTOLETER’’ Scourer-Aspirator is 
being accomplished by the removal of from ¥% of one percent to % of 
one percent (depending on type and condition of wheat). Almost all of 
this is material that obviously should go to feed. 



















































































TABLE 2 (Wheat & Flour) 
TABLE 1 (Wheat) ena & TABLE 3 (Corn) 
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Improvement in Milling is the 


'|} SCOURER-ASPIRATOR 


\ORY CLEANING GRAIN 





Dimensional drawings of the 
“ENTOLETER" Scourer-Aspirator 






ADVANTAGES OF THE 
““ENTOLETER’’ SCOURER-ASPIRATOR 


@ it destroys all forms of insect life pres- 
ent in the grain. ; 


@ it breaks up infested kernels and ex- 
poses insects and excreta. 


@ It thoroughly scours every kernel; dis- 
lodges crease dirt, beeswing, beards, 
insect fragments, excreta, rodent hair 
and other forms of contamination. 


@ its UNIFORM ASPIRATION removes 
this debris while it is in a suspended 





ca 


seourandaphnanee 4 state, before it can be mixed back 
in King Midas Mill into the grain. 
at Hastings, 


@ its effective gspiration is accomplish- 
ed at the most vital point, where the 
grain stream is thinly dispersed, to 
the thickness of a single kernel. 


@ itis sturdily built for long service and 
has no moving parts. 


FNTOLETER 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 
LATTE ADE ELEN I PHI BE FPO ET 


Minnesota. 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 
WICHITA Company - KANSAS 














ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 








on practically every major crop and 
on practically every economic insect. 

The manufacturer has not recom- 
mended the new chemical for use on 
insects infesting grain and other 
stored commodities. Much experi- 
mental work remains to be done on 
its toxicology and other phases of its 
use before any recommendations can 
be made. F. H. Cappy, advertising 
manager of the agricultural chemicals 
division, said that it is not likely that 
any information will be available un- 
til the end of 1948. 


The 1947 tests have indicated high 
insecticidal efficiency for the follow- 
ing pests: aphids on apple, peach, cit- 
rus, walnut, tobacco, beans, cabbage, 
peas, potatoes, tomatoes, cotton, sug- 
ar cane, greenhouse and ornamental 
plants; red spider and mites on ap- 
ples, grapes, citrus, beans, cotton and 
peanuts; codlingmoth on apple; pear 
psylla, plum curculio, Mexican bean 
beetle, Colorado potato beetle; red- 
banded leaf roller on apple; plant 
bugs on alfalfa and clover; grasshop- 
pers, European corn borer; armored 
and soft scale on citrus; onion thrip 
and mosquitoes. 


The compound is quite stable to 
hydrolysis in normal waters and is 
not readily destroyed by oxidation. 
It appears to be compatible with 
wetting and dusting sulfurs, insolu- 
ble coppers, DDT, benzine hexachlo- 
ride, rotenone, pyrethrum and lead 
arsenate. 

The chemical name of Thiophos 
3422 Parathion is O, O-diethyl O-p-ni- 
trophenyl thiophosphate. It was un- 
covered by British and American 
scientists at the close of hostilities 
in Germany and had been designated 
E-605 by the Germans who had test- 
ed it briefly but had never developed 
a satisfactory method of producing 
it commercially. Research by the 
American Cyanimid Co. developed 
not only the broad range of insecti- 
cidal possibilities but a way to make 
a commercial insecticide containing 
this compound. As a result, Thiophos 
3422 Parathion was subjected to con- 
siderable testing during 1947. It is 
from 5 to 25 times more potent than 
DDT, depending on the insect against 
which it is used. 


Wheat vs. Potatoes 
By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


— average world potato 
production is about eight billion 
bushels, and a maximum wheat crop 
of six billion busghéls was reported 
for 1940. On a 60-pound-bushel basis, 
the potato crop looks bigger, but a 
comparison’ on the moisture-free 
basis changes the picture. The aver- 
age moisture content of potatoes is 
78.8%, according to figures by Hen- 
ry and Morrison, authors of “Feeds 
and Feeding.” An average of 12% 
moisture of wheat may be assumed 
for this calculation. In Europe much 
wheat has a higher moisture content 
than this, but for much of the world’s 
hard wheat it is lower. 

The six billion bushels of wheat 
(or 360 billion pounds), would con- 
tain 316.8 billion pounds of dry sub- 
stance. The eight billion bushels of 
potatoes (480 billion pounds), would 
contain 104.8 billion pounds of dry 
substance. The six billion bushels of 
wheat contain three times as much 
dry substance as the 8 billion bushels 
of potatoes. 
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Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “sce 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
.-. not the red ... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 
SAUERKRAUT? 


Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of saucr- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 


For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He’ll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment A-16, St. Clair, Michigan 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


process GALL 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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(7 creat propucts 


with these important 
ADVANTAGES 


Prompt delivery from 
our. stock depots: 
RENSSELAER (N. Y.) 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.) ~ 
DENVER, CINCINNATI 
MINNEAPOLIS 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND (Ore.) 
DALLAS 

ATLANTA. 


Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives for practical us 
assistance with your enrichment and bleaching procedures. — 


Special Markets Division 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y: 
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rat population is made especial- 

ly difficult by the very person- 
ality of rats themselves. In this re- 
spect, feed men are generally plagued 
by two general types of rats: ordinary 
brown rats and roof rats. Fortunate- 
ly, the two types of rats usually don’t 
like each other, and as a result of- 
ten do not inhabit the same territory. 
In fact, so intense is their dislike for 
each other that the two kinds of rats 


4 problem of keeping down a 
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Controlling the Rat Population 


will often divide off a town between 
themselves, one kind inhabiting one 
side of the town and the other kind 
inhabiting the other side. 

When attempting to keep rodents 
out of the building one should under- 
stand something about rats and what 
they are able to do. For instance, one 
should know that some rats are able 
to jump a distance of three or four 
feet! Some are able to climb like 
veritable acrobats. A good climber, 


for instance, can often “shinny” up a 
pipe. Rats have been known to gnaw 
through pieces of lead, and wood is 
usually no obstacle to their formid- 
able teeth. ~ 

Moreover, some rats are excellent 
burrowers, and others have been 
known to enter a building via tele- 
phone or electric light wires. Many 
rats are excellent travelers, too. Rats 
have been known to travel a mile or 
more in a very short while. 
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enrichment requirements 


@ The ready-reference table below summarizes the minimum and maximum 
levels of various vitamins and minerals required for the products listed, in 
accordance with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Additional copies 
of this table available on request. 
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Enriched BREAD, or other 
baked products 


Enriched FLOUR* 
Enriched FARINA 


Enriched MACARONI** 


Ey 


Enriched CORN MEALS 


Enriched CORN onits*t* 


1.1—1.8 
2.0—2.5 

1.66 1.2 
4.0—5.0 1.72.2 
2.0—3.0 1.2—1.8 


2.0-3.0 1.2=1.8 











wh 5.0 


16.0—20.0 


27. 9—34.0 
16.0—24.0 


16.0—24.0 


* 8.0—12.5 


13.0—16.5 


6.0 6.0 


13.0—16.5 


13.0—26.0 


13.0—26.0 - 








*In enriched self-rising flour, at least 500 sof ca 
or allow for por arts losses. in kitchen procedure. 
evels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test described in the 
Federal Standards of Identity. . oe 


All figures represent ms per pound. 


iuinper pound is also required. 
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With this knowledge about rats, 
the dealer may well be. ready to 
throw up his hands in despair at ever 
ridding his establishment of them. 
However, rats can be eradicated, if 
one is willing to go about the matter 
intelligently and conscientiously. Here 
are ways to aid you in keeping down 
the rat population in your building: 


1 Keep down the rat population 
through the use of rat traps. Set 
these traps near places where rats 
are known to travel. (For instance, 
rats are likely to travel along walls, 
behind machinery and boxes, etc.) 
Keep traps contsantly baited and set. 
Remember, a sprung trap catches no 
rats. 


Use poison in your rat depopula- 

tion campaign. Select a poison 
which is relatively harmless to man 
and animal. Red squill and Antu are 
rat poisons which are especially effec- 
tive where the brown rat is con- 
cerned. 


When starting on a rat-poisoning 
campaign, it should be known that 
rats cannot vomit. Therefore, certain 
poisons which will kill rats will not 
kill men and other animals which 
are capable of throwing up. This ap- 
plies, of course, only to those poisons 
which do tend to cause vomiting in 
men and animals capable of throwing 
up. As a consequence, not all rat 
poisons are harmless to men and oth- 
er animals. 

As with a trap-campaign, a poison- 
ing campaign should be carried on 
constantly. As a means of killing all 
possible rats, keep traps and poison 
constantly about. 5 


In buildings which are badly in- 

fested with rats, fumigation may 
be necessary in order to rid the build- 
ing of rodents. Fumigation, however, 
is a job which should be carried on 
only by someone who really knows 
how to do the job. If your building 
needs fumigating, call in an expert. 
4 An excellent way to keep down 

the rat population is to put in 
force careful measures for good sani- 
tation. Rats thrive around filth and 
garbage. Consequently, if you can 
make your establishment relatively 
unattractive to rats by keeping it 
scrupulously clean, then rats will in 
many cases leave you and go where 
it is more pleasant for them. Hence, 
do all possible to keep your building 
clean at all times. 


Enlist the aid of all employees in 

keeping down the rat population. 
Set an example yourself in striving to 
keep rodents killed. Those persons 
who occupy your building should be 
encouraged to keep the place clean. 
Someone should be held responsible to 
make sure that traps are constantly 
kept empty of dead rats and kept 
always baited and set. Someone 
should be held responsible for keeping 
poison always about places where rats 
will run onto it. All employees should 
be instructed to clean up at once 
debris rats might consider as food. 
The way to get rid of rats is to make 
it difficult and unpleasant for them 
to live in your building. 


In some buildings, remodeling 

work will be necessary in order to 
keep down a rat population. For in- 
stance, if rats enter by burrowing in 
under the walls of the building, then 
perhaps it may be necessary to seal 
off the walls of the basement in some 
manner with cement. Use of tin and 
heavy wire mesh may also be effec- 
tive in blocking off the entry of rats. 
The important thing is, however, that 
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The rat run in the lower left corner of this cellar is typically black 
due to the grease and dirt rubbed from the rat’s fur. Doors should ha 
not more than one half inch clearance between door and jamb to keep 
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rats out. (U. 8S. Public Health Service picture.) 


it is sometimes a lost cause to keep 
killing rats in a building if their num- 
bers are replaced by others who walk 
in at will from the outside. 

When attempting to do a rat-proof- 
ing job, one should bear in mind that 
it is not always necessary to rat- 
proof an entire building. Often it is 
sufficiently effective to rat-proof a 
section of a building or a few rooms. 
This problem must be solved to fit 
the needs of the individual circum- 
stances, however. 

In any event, one should always 
take the simpler measures possible to 
keep wandering rats out of the build- 
ing. Keep doors screened and shut. 
Keep windows screened. Do all possi- 
ble to ‘keep routes of entry blocked. 
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In short, make it as difficult as pos- 
sible for Mr. Rat to enter your build- 
ing. 


Within the building itself, avoid 

making things pleasant for rats. 
For instance, get rid of old machinery 
and equipment if it provides a good 
rat-resting place. Avoid placing boxes 
and containers in such a way that 
rats can sneak in behind them. 


Keep down the rat population by 

enlisting the cooperation of other 
persons. For instance, gain the aid of 
your neighbors by suggesting they put 
in rat control measures such as yours. 
Win them over by explaining how 
dangerous and destructive rats are. 

Bring whatever pressure you can 
on your mayor or city council to 
initiate a city-wide rat-control cam- 
paign. Have as a part of this cam- 
paign city-wide cleanup measures, a 
cleanup of the city dump, city-wide 
trapping and poisoning measures. 

Bring to the attention of local 
newspapers the need for rat-control. 
Obtain all possible publicity on the 
matter of depopulating your city of 
rats. 

Finally, once you have started your 
efforts at rodent control, keep at it. 
Don’t be hot for the matter one week 
and cold the next. Rat control is 
something that must be kept after 
constantly. For if you relax your ef- 
forts today, you’ll have a new crop 
of rats to fight tomorrow! 
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USDA Recommends 
Conservation by 
Rodent Control 


One way to increase the supply of 
grains for human food is to stop 
feeding so much of it to rats, grain 
weevils and other insect pests. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that insects cause the loss of 
at least 5% of stored grain and cereal 
products every year. Rodents destroy 
another 4%, it has been estimated. 
These losses are even more challeng- 
ing when translated into grain and 
money. Insects are estimated to de- 
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Yes, Brother Bug, Norvell- 
Williams definitely had you in 
mind when they designed the 
HUSTLER. It’s no accident 
that you’re moaning about the 
housing shortage these days. 
America’s leading millers have 
discovered a way to insure san- 
itary sifting, and get maximum 
milling efficiency at the. same 
time. The Norvell-Williams 
HUSTLER sifter is scientifi- 
cally constructed to prevent 
insect infestation, and provide 
complete sifting flexibility. It’s 
made in two, four and six sec- 
tions, with 8 to 27 sieves per 
section. For better perform- 
ance in any milling program, 
modern millers choose the 
adaptable, sanitary HUSTLER. 


Demountable Tray Sieve Frames 
Used in leading mills all over the 
country. Perfected with the help of 
mill superintendents, for efficient op- 
eration and long service. 





SERVICE 
The Williams Way 


Swiss Silk Bolting Cloth, Bodmer and 


Schindler brands. Tyler Wire Cloth, 
Light and Bran Duster. 

Graton & Knight Research Leather 
. Solid Woven White Cotton 
Belting. Rubber Belting. Sifter 
Brush Belting and Rivets. Sifter 
Brushes Made Up. Reel, Bran Dust- 
er, Roll and Purifier Brushes, Hand 
and Floor Brushes. Canton Flannel 
Sifter Stockings. Sieve Plush. Sieve 
Lining. Sieve Back Wire. Sheep 
Pelts. Belt Cement. Belt Dressing. 
Glue. Lace Leather. Clipper Lacers 
and Hooks. Badger Car Movers and 
Parts. Elevator Buckets and Bolts. 
ee Nails, Staples. Conveying and 
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stroy more than $350 million worth 
of stored grains annually, at 1945 
prices, and rats and mice account 
for another $200 million worth. 

While 100% control of these wast- 
ers of human food is not regarded as 
practical, certain measures can be 
taken to materially decrease the 
losses. Reduction of moisture content, 
for instance, is one of the best ways 
of holding down losses from insects 
as well as molds and other spoilage 
organisms that attack grain in stor- 
age. 

Existing methods for prevention of 
losses of grain from insects and 
rodents are in use on farms to the 
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extent of only 5% of the storage ca- 
pacity; and yet 97% of the corn, 60% 
of the wheat, and 94% of the oats 
are stored on farms. 

New methods to aid in the control 
of insects that damage stored grain 
have been developed by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
The use of residual-type spray appli- 
cation of DDT to empty wooden stor- 
age bins and other storage places is 
one measure recommended. Another 
is treatment of seed grains with a 
dust containing 3% of DDT at the 
rate of % oz. per bushel or with non- 
poisonous dusts, such as magnesium 
oxide, at the rate of 1 oz. per bushel. 





An Age-Old Art 


Since time immemorial, bread has 
been the most essential element of 
man’s vegetable food. How man be- 
gan to cultivate the wheat plant has 
never been definitely established, but 
in selecting it out of masses of other 
grain producing plants, he made no 
blunder for wheat is a'more well- 
balanced food than any other grain. 

It is presumed that the art of 
grain grinding had its origin in the 
same depth of ages and there is no 
information available about grain 
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$ The highest dam in the world. § 
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is controlled... 


The new sanitary Wolf Wheat Washer is 
equipped with special pressure valves and a 
flowrator ...together they contro] the water 
pressure and the amount of water used per 
bushel to scrub grain clean and sweet. This 
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Boulder Dam is a “‘far cry”’ from the new 
Wolf Wheat Washer, but they have something 
in common—in both, the flow of water 


eliminates any guesswork and wasted water. 
In addition to scrubbing grain clean and, 
sweet, the Sanitary Wolf Wheat Washer acts. 


as a first tempering unit by controlling mois- 
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grinding during the pre-mythological 
ages but it is known that during the 
times of the ancient Egyptians, primi- 
tive milling implements were first 
wooden, -then stone, and later metal. 
These implements consisted of a mor- 
tar in which the grain was crushed 
by blows from pestles, normally op- 
erated by slaves. Identical methods 
are used today by natives in some 
parts of Africa. 

Even the Egyptians had a dislike 
for whole wheat flour and the crushed 
grain was sifted through a sieve. 

The first mills were all based on 
the impact principle. Mills consisting 
of two grinding stones appeared at 
least 3,500 years ago and indirect ref- 
erence is made in the Bible to this 
type of mill. 

Throughout the ages the principle 
of grinding grain between stones re- 
mained essentially the same except 
for improvements effected in the 
design of stones and the converting 
of the batch process into a continu- 
ous one. Great advances were also 
made in the method of motive power, 
but it was not until the latter part 
of the 18th century that it was dis- 
covered that, instead of passing the 
grain once through a set of millstones 
and grinding it wholemeal, a better 
flour could be produced by passing 
it three or four times through mill- 
stones,- and sifting between each 
grinding operation. 

Many changes in milling followed 
in quick succession. The avalanche 
of development had started and 
among all these the introduction of 
the roller mill in the latter part of 
the 19th century was the most far- 
reaching. 

The roller mill, grinding grain be- 
tween “iron rollers,’ came to stay 
and almost completely ousted the 
millstone that had reigned supreme 
for more than 3,000 years. The first 
roller mill built in England was made 
by E. R. and F. Turner, Ltd., and the 
first complete roller mill plant in 
England was built at Bilston, Staf- 
fordshire, in 1878. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fire Chiefs Asked 
to Aid in Reducing 
Flour Mill Fires 


A NATION-WIDE campaign 








among local fire departments 

to aid the grain conservation 
movement by checking the number of 
fires in flour mills and grain elevators 
through inspections has been launched 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Losses of “several million bushels 
of grain” in two elevator fires in De- 
cember, 1946, and to grain and flour 
mill fires in the early months of 1947 
are cited in a bulletin distributed to 
the fire departments. 

“With an emergency relief demand 
of 570 million bushels of grain for 
the starving people in the war-swept 
areas and the need of maintaining 
a fairly normal supply for the peop'e 
of the U.S., immediate action to pre- 
vent destruction by fire of grain 
products becomes of vital impor- 
tance,” the bulletin states. 

Local fire departments are urged 
to start with complete surveys of fire 
hazards in elevators, grain and feed 
mills, bakeries, groceries and feed 
stores. 

“The fire department should advise 
these places to undertake a self-in- 
spection service by some of the sta‘f 
competent to undertake the work,” 
the board urges. 

“Self-care may often prove of more 
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There's No “Mix up’ in Mixing- 
le with MERCHEN FEEDERS 
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If you're mixing, blending or feeding grain or other dry material, you: know 
the importance of correct quantities—know that errors mean costly losses 
of raw materials, or spoiled finished product—and you'll want to know, too, 
that with Merchen Powered Scale Feeders such “mix ups” aren’‘t possible. 
Feeding accurately and dependably BY WEIGHT, Merchen Feeders— 
available in sizes from ounces to tons per minute—allow no room for error 
of judgment. The scale does the calculating and at the end of the run a 
> register indicates the total amount fed during the period. 
ye Why not try a Powered Scale Feeder in a tough spot in your mill? Prove 
SILER) Cie STN = on the job that feeding BY WEIGHT with easy-to- 
operate Merchen Feeders is the economical, 
dependable answer to your blending and 
feeding problems. Your W & T 
Representative will be glad to 
assist you in making a irial. 
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PIONEER in NEW and PROVED PRINCIPLES Sodium Bicarbonate 
of Aspirating, Scouring, Separating and Scalping, 
HAAKY LEADS AGAIN with New Models of PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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value than outside inspection and su- 
pervision, and for that reason it is 
essential that all establishments stor- 
ing, handling and processing grain 
and grain products should be vitally 
interested in a self-inspection serv- 
ice,” the bulletin explains. 

Fire departments are urged to call 
local meetings through chambers of 
commerce and insurance agents’ asso- 
ciations to explain the need for con- 
stant self-inspection to all business 
men involved in the grain business. 

Citing cleanliness as the best safe- 
guard against grain dust explosions, 
the board announces that it has pam- 
phliets available without cost to 
fire departments on the following 
subjects: No. 63 Prevention of Dust 





Explosions in Industrial Plants; No. 
64 Dust Ignitions in Country Grain 
Elevators; No. 91 Blower and Ex- 
haust Systems for Dust; No. 92 Wa- 
terproofing of Floors and Drainage; 
No. 13 Sprinkler Equipments; No. 61 
Starch Factories, Terminal Grain Ele- 
vators, Flour and Feed Mills. 

Forms also have been printed for 
use in self-inspection in grain han- 
dling, mercantile establishments and 
industrial plants. 

“Fire was a major weapon in the 
defeat of our enemies in World War 
II,” the bulletin reminds. “Shall fire 
be allowed to continue this destruc- 
tion of the materials and commodi- 
ties so essential to the peace of the 
world?” 





A Quick Test for Flour Quality 





A simple sedimentation test for es- 
timating the bread-baking and gluten 
qualities of wheat flour is described 
in the November, 1947, issue of Ce- 
real Chemistry. The test, devised by 
Lawrence Zeleny, chief of the stand- 
ardization research and testing divi- 
sion of the Grain Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, supplies 
an index number, called the specific 
sedimentation index; and that index 
has been found to be correlated with 
the bakeshop performance of the 
flour tested. 

Any test devised to measure the po- 
tential bread-making qualities of 
wheat, to be practicable should be 
“simple enough to be applied by grain 
inspectors who have not had chem- 
ical training, should be rapid enough 
not to delay grading seriously, should 


require no expensive or elaborate 
equipment, and should predict wheat 
quality at least as_accurately as ex- 
isting tests,” Mr. Zeleny states in his 
report published in Cereal Chemistry. 

Two objections to the conventional 
protein test are (1) It is not a simple 

. test to perform, requiring consider- 
able equipment and some knowledge 
of chemistry, and (2) It does not 
measure protein quality, being only 
a quantitative measure. 

The capacity of wheat gluten ‘/pro- 
teins to take up water has been found 
to be a reliable measure of the qual- 
ity of that gluten. Mr. Zeleny states 
that it was noted that the rate at 
which the solid phase of an acid- 
treated water suspension of whole 
wheat meal settles to the bottom of a 
container varies greatly among dif- 
ferent samples of wheat. Rapid set- 
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tling of such suspensions was found 
to be associated with low protein con- 
tent and with wheat varieties having 
poor gluten quality. 

Conversely, slow settling was ob- 
served to be associated with high pro- 
tein content and good gluten quality. 
The solid phase of this type of sus- 
pension appears to consist of a mass 
of greatly swollen gluten particles in 
which are imbedded most of the oth- 
er insoluble constituents of the wheat, 
he stated. ; 

“The level to which the solid phase 
will settle under the force of gravity 
in a given interval of time depends 
largely on the quantity of swollen 
gluten present and on the degree of 
swelling,” he reports. The greater the 
amount of water taken up by’ the 
gluten the lower will be the specific 
gravity of the swollen gluten and the 
slower will be the rate at which it 
will settle. 

Mr. Zeleny found that variability 
in the method of grinding the whole 
wheat meal made it desirable to work 
with flour rather than with the meal. 

The following procedure was ap- 
plied to the 135 samples of experi- 
mentally milled flours which were 
used in the perfection of the test: 

Place a quantity of flour equivalent 
to 4.0 g on a 14% moisture basis in a 
100 ml glass-stoppered graduated 
cylinder having a distance of from 
180 to 185 mm between the zero and 
100 ml marks. Add 50 ml of distilled 
water to the cylinder, shake the mix- 
ture for 30 seconds, and allow it to 
stand for 5 minutes. Add 25 ml of 
dilute lactic acid,. then mix the con- 
tents of the cylinder by inverting the 
stoppered cylinder and returning it 
to the upright position 10 times. 
Do not shake the cylinder. Imme- 
diately after mixing place the cylinder 
in an upright position and start tim- 
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ing with a stopwatch or interval 
timer. After an interval of exactly 5 
minutes read the volume of the solid 
phase of the material in the graduate. 
This volume in milliliters is the “sedi- 
mentation value” of the flour. 





Training Mill Personnel 





(Continued from page 3a) 
been found by our company that 
these men have a broader outlook 
and can adapt themselves to super- 
visory jobs much more quickly. 

During the job training period, 
periodic reports are a must. These re- 
ports should outline the fundamentals 
of the operations, machines. used, 
type of machine, what they are used 
for, why they are used and to ex- 
plain in detail the operation of the 
machines. The trainee after submit- 
ting this type of information in his 
own words will retain much more of 
the education than by any other 
method that we know of. These re- 
ports should not just be passed over 
lightly but should be closely checked 
by the trainee’s supervisor. The plant 
superintendent should also check 
them. If there is a difference of opin- 
ion or some difficulty in analysis of 
the operation this should be cleared 
up immediately. 

A trainee should be expected to 
make full reports on any suggestions 
he may have. He should be encour- 
aged to give constructive criticisms 
of the operations. Quite often the su- 
pervisor can learn something from a 
trainee. This report will also give an 
opportunity for the supervisor to 
study and learn something about the 
trainee’s thinking process. If the 
trainee lacks certain characteristics 





Here is a photograph of Can- 
opy-Dry in use. Canopy-Dry is 
manufactured in standard size 5 
ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. 
No car has a door less than 5 ft. 
wide and in case the car door is 
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wider, you simply close the door 


far enough to leave a 5 ft. opening. 





CANOPY-DRY 


Stormy weather causes millers severe losses in car 
loading each year. Merchandise gets wet, time is lost 
in postponing loading during severe storms and there is 
risk of personal injury to employees from slippery plat- 
You can avoid such losses with CANOPY- 
DRY, a protective shelter for car loading in all kinds 
of weather. CANOPY-DRY has a scientifically con- 
structed frame of galvanized tubular steel, covered with 
high-grade waterproof canvas. Weighing only 40 lbs., 
one man can set it up in 60 seconds. It fits any car door. 
CANOPY-DRY will pay for itself quickly in time 
saved. Write for illustrated folder and prices. 








Canopy-Dry is easily set up by 
one man in 60 seconds. Simply 
clamp the supports to the door 
frame on one side and the car 
door on the other. When not in 
use, the device folds up into a 
neat, compact unit that weighs 


only 40 Ib. Special sizes made to 
order. 


Manufactured only by 


—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT 


2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 (Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries 
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that.management would like to see 
they could be discussed with him. The 
trainee should be encouraged to be 
progressive and aggressive. He should 
be invited to submit recommenda- 
tions. He should be invited to make 
recommendations to plant manage- 
ment not only from the standpoint of 
equipment, but also procedures. He 
should be encouraged to think in 
terms of time and motion, budgeting, 
labor distribution and many other 
problems that a supervisor is con- 
fronted with. 

During the training period he 
should be exposed to the foremanship 
training program that might be in 
existence in the plant. He should sit 
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in on all plant operating meetings. 
He should take an active part in the 
safety program. He should be en- 
couraged to keep abreast with plant 
labor problems. If he cannot serve 
as a labor relations committee re- 
corder then he should certainly be 
given the opportunity to read all the 
minutes of the plant labor relations 
meeting. This will help develop his 
ability to supervise at such time as 
he is given a definite supervisory as- 
signment. It is our belief that a man 
of this type should be exposed to ev- 
ery problem in the plant. The files 
of the supervisor should be open and 
available so that he will become ac- 
quainted with every phase of the op- 
eration that the supervisor deals 
with. 

Our own experience has been very 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
transferring men from one plant to 
another. We have found that the 
preparation time or training period 
can be shortened and much gained in 
a given length of time if such a sys- 
tem is employed. In single unit com- 
panies, it is most desirable that the 
trainee be exposed to every phase of 
the activity, even though it may be 
in the departments that he would 
not ordinarily work in. By working 
in the office for a few weeks or in 
the personnel supervisor's office, or in 
any other department, this experi- 
ence will give the trainee the oppor- 
tunity to be exposed to problems that 
other people in the same plant are 
confronted with. It will give him a 
sense of responsibility and also a 
sense of co-operativeness with other 
departments because he knows their 
problems too. 

The matter of remuneration is, of 
course, important. Salaries should be 
fair and equal to comparable indus- 
tries. We are, of course, desirous of 
keeping the best men that we have 
in our industry in order to maintain 
our position in progress and achieve- 
ment. We must pay for good men. 
If we are not willing to do so then 
other industries similar to our own 
may take some of the good material 
away from us. 

In order to fulfill our responsibili- 
ties to the owners and customers of 
our business we must provide quali- 
fied supervision and skilled employees 
for the future as well as today. Let 
us start leading the industrial field. 
Let us compete with each other in 
training the best men in the industry. 
Only through a first class training 
program can we assure top manage- 
ment that our future personnel re- 
quirements will be met. 
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The name of “Canmore” stamped 
on Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit 
Gauze is a guarantee of a British 
production from pure silk of the 
finest quality. 

This Bolting Cloth is woven in 
Scotland under the supervision of 
expert Swiss Technicians. 
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Bulk Storage 





(Continued from page la) 


of pallets and fork lift trucks. As- 
suming the use of fork lift trucks, 
the warehouse construction should 
preferably be open span construction, 
or lacking this, the bays should be 
as large as economically possible and 
some multiple. of the pallet size to 
be used. 

Ideally, the trackage should be 
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enclosed as part of the warehouse, 
eliminating the wall between the 
warehouse and the tracks. This re- 
moves the necessity of dock con- 
struction, door openings, and the ac- 
curate spotting of cars. If such con- 
struction is not possible and a dock 
is required, it should be not less 
than 12 feet wide, for the efficient 
utilization of lift truck equipment. 

The palletization of products is 
probably best accomplished by con- 
centrating all of the products in a 
central point at or near the packing - 
location, especially if the produc- 
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products, none of which constitutes 
a very large quantity within itself, 
or if the warehouse is located a con- 
siderable distance from the packing 
operation. From here they can be 
conveyed to the warehouse where 
upon arrival they can be separated 
and palletized by means of rotating 
serting tables or other comparable 
methods. 

It has been our experience that 
in operations where there is no ware- 
housing operation and a comparative- 
ly large quantity of a single prod- 
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uct is shipped in carload lots, and 
where the rate of production is rela- 
tively large, the loading can be ac- 
complished most economically by the 
means of belt conveyor systems de- 
livering from packer direct to car. 


Location of Packing Department 


The packing location can, as a rule, 
be most efficiently located in con- 
junction with the bulk storage in- 
stallation. Sanitation requirements 
dictate that rebolting equipment be 
installed directly ahead of the pack- 
ing bins, preferably directly above 
with no intervening conveying equip- 
ment. This equipment should be of 
ample capacity to supply the maxi- 
mum of flour required by the pack- 
ing equipment and at the same time 
be of the high speed type for space 
conservation. 

Packing equipment will fall into 
two general classes based upon size 
of package produced. For the pack- 
ing of sizes from 50 Ib. up, the selec- 
tion of equipment at the present time 
is rather limited, there being avail- 
able the conventional auger type 
packer such as has been used for the 
past 50 years with little improve- 
ment and the recently developed 
valve type packer. The valve type 
packer is an_ efficient machine, 
though its operation is limited to the 
multiwall type bag. 

The performance of auger type 
packers can be greatly improved by 
the use of what is known as gang 
sewing, that is, using one sewing 
machine in conjunction with a floor 
belt to sew the production of three 
or more packers. 


Arrangement of Packers 

In planning the packing floor, it is 
advisable as a rule, to make com- 
pletely separate installations for the 
large size and small size operations. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
they must be in a separate location, 
though this is generally done. It is 
desirable that the packing floor be 
at least on the second floor, especial- 
ly if belt conveyor systems are to be 
used. We have found it advisable 
wherever possible to construct our 
packing floors to as near as possible 
have straight line operations. This is 
not altogether possible in actual 
practice but the elimination of right 
angle belts and transfer chutes is 
always desirable. 

When planning new packing floors, 
provision should be made for the 
collection of dust and spillage so 
prevalent in these operations. At this 
time it appears extensive suction sys- 
tems are the answer. To handle the 
spillage problem, especially with 
packing and packaging equipment 
now available will require much study 
and ingenuity on the part of both 
the planner and the operator. 

It has also been found that the 
package material supply problem 
should be considered. We believe the 
best method is to allow ample room 
behind the packing lines for the de- 
livery of the supplies. 


Have Bags, Cartons Accessible 

The empty bag and packaging sup- 
ply storage should be considered, 
first, as to its accessibility to the 
packing floor which it serves, and 
second as to its location to the un- 
loading point of the incoming pack- 
aging supplies. Where paper bags 
are to be packed, provisions must 
be made to keep them in a location 
where the humidity can be controlled. 
Unless this is done, an abnormally 
high percentage of breakage will re- 
sult during the packing operation. 
The next consideration should be 
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Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 


We are again in position to supply 
our milling friends with their 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


Insist upon getting this super- 
brand, and know you are getting the 
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Distributors: 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models — with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF — 
HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 
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various types of conveying equipment 
of which, other than conveying ma- 
terial, the outstanding requirement 
is that they be sanitary. Anyone who 
has spent time around a flour mill 
knows that the standard screw con- 
veyor and the standard bucket’ ele- 
vator are among the chief sources 
of insect infestation. To a consider- 
able extent, many of the objections 
to the screw conveyor can be elimi- 
nated by the construction of the drop 
bottom type which is easily clean- 
able. Bucket elevators can be im- 
proved by the construction of the 
boot in such a manner that it can 
be easily cleaned. The chief disad- 
vantage to conveyors and elevators, 
even when constructed so as to be 
easily cleaned, is that a great deal 
of expense is continually being in- 
curred in keeping them clean. Ver- 
tical screw conveyor equipment offers 
promise of eliminating most of the 
objections found in the bucket ele- 
vator. This equipment is almost self- 


- cleaning in operation, is compact in 


installation, and smooth running in 
operation. Its chief disadvantage is in 
the power consumption which is 
much greater than the bucket ele- 
vator. 

Pneumatic Conveying Offers Promise 

Pneumatic conveying, a newcomer 
to the flour milling field, offers prom- 
ise of solving many of the conveying 
problems now confronting the indus- 
try. A system of this type is self- 
cleaning, provides both horizontal and 
vertical movement of product with- 
out change of equipment, makes for 
compact installation and is trouble- 
free in operation. 

E. A. Whiteman of General Mills, 
Inc., in his recent tour of Europe 
found unmistakable evidence that 
pneumatic conveying has a great deal 
of merit. The following brief descrip- 
tion covers the high points of two 
installations which it was his privi- 
lege to observe. 

At the Tre Kroner mills in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, a pneumatic system is 
used to transport wheat flour, rye 
flour, semolina and oat flour from the 
mills to a bakery and macaroni plant 


which are operated in conjunction” 


with the mills. These products are 
conveyed a distance of about 120 feet 
horizontally and 80 feet vertically 
through heavily insulated air ducts. 
It is necessary that these ducts be 
insulated to prevent condensation as 
they have no other protection from 
the outside temperatures. This was 
a vacuum type system using metal 
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cyclone type collectors for the heavy 
collection and filter type collectors 
for final collection. Two fans were 
used on each system, one exhaust- 
ing the cyclone type collector and 
the sccond exhausting the filter type 
collector. 


A Swiss Pneumatic System 


The second pneumatic system was 
observed at Pfaffikon, Switzerland. 
This system was installed in a 40 
metric ton (880 cwt.) mill and was 
uscd only for elevating roll stocks. 
Approximately 40 H.P. was required 
to operate the system. This also was 
a vacuum-type system using metal 
eyclone collectors for heavy collec- 
tion and filter type collectors for the 
finai collection. This‘was not a closed 
system though the roll floor was air 
conditioned, with approximately 65% 
of the air used being returned from 
the filters to the air conditioning 
units. Depending upon the stock he- 
ing conveyed, air velocities of from 
60 to 100 feet per second were used. 

The conveying ducts were con- 
structed from 16 to 18 gauge metal 
and were from 3 to 5 in. in diameter, 
depending upon type and quantity o/ 
stock used. All of the elbows used 
in this construction were of approxi- 
mately 3 to 4 ft. radius. 

There is a number of American 
mills that are using pneumatic con- 
veying systems for small specific op- 
erations, where contamination is a 
problem, the distance to be conveyed 
is great and the installation space 
available is small. Every one of these 
installations of which we have know]- 
edge is giving trouble-free operation 
with a minimum of attention. 


Prevention of Moisture Condensation 


In any case no matter what means 
of conveying is to be used; precau- 
tions must be taken to prevent mois- 
ture condensation in the event the 
equipment is exposed to outside tem- 
peratures. If the bulk storage is di- 
rectly adjacent to the mill, this is 
no problem. However, if it is neces- 
sary to convey a considerable dis- 
tance, then the equipment must be 
adequately insulated to prevent heat 
transfer or must be enclosed in heat- 
ed bridges. Pneumatic conveying 
equipment particularly lends itself 
to the use of insulation materials 
whereas the conventionally used con- 
veying equipment, because it must 
be accessible for cleaning and main- 
tenance, requires that it must be en- 
closed in heated bridges. 
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Plant Officials 


Remember this ad? Speaking 
for management, Gerard R. 
Williams, president of Williams 
Baking Company, Inc., expres- 
sed approval of multiwall paper 
bags for flour. Now plant offi- setae oe tee 
cials of the three Williams bak- pan near 
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eries add their endorsement in we 
the following quotations from 
reports to Mr. Williams: 








**Multiwall paper four bags have everything in their favor. They do a 100% 
job any way you look at it.’’ —A. S. Evans 


‘*Paper bags are easier to unload from cars, and stack more eompactly on 
skids. They are much cleaner; they keep the four room neater. They are 
easier to handle at the blender. Their sanitary protection is excellent. 
There is no more breakage than with fabric bags.”’ — H. W. Kingsbury 


“‘Multiwali paper bags are an all-around better container for flour.”’ 
: — W. C. Stratton 


“TI like multiwall paper bags for flour. They are cleaner, and stack neatly in 
the flour storage room.”’ — A.B. Larson 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


. (Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 

ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES— 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL * VANCOUVER 
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of Williams Baking Company say: 









*Multiwalls are better containers 
in many ways” 









A. S. Evans 


Purchasing Agent 





H. W. Kingsbury 


Supt., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. bakery 





W. C. Stratton 
Supt., Newburgh, N. Y. bakery 


A. B. Larson 


Supt., Scranton, Penna. bakery 
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NEW MILLERATOR IS HERE! 
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operators using Hart-Carter sys- 
tem of Balanced Cleaning. 
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) Profit Forecast: 


Continued good profits for milling 
{ 
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A Great Machine— 
Now Greater than Ever! 











@ Famous “Slow Travel” Retarder 
equipped with durable brushes. 


@ Improved arrangement of baffles in 
aa chamber to eliminate dust or 
screenings accumulation. 


@ Screenings chamber is easily cleaned 
through handy external control of 
cleanout. 


@ Tail end of sieve box is carried on 
rubber ball-joint rocker arms, elimi- 
nating need for lubrication. 





These New Features are Profit Builders 


@ Section dividers in sieves are made of 
aluminum for lightness and cleanili- 
ness. 


@ Special rubber stocking at feed inlet 
resists wear and gives long service. 


@ Sturdy base-supports permit cleaning 
of floor under machine. Where _— 
able height is limited, machine can be 
installed without the base-supports. 


@ Gear drive running in oil transmits 
positive light-running motion to 
screens. 














HART-CARTER COMPAN 








New Efficiency in Screen 
and Air Separation 


Complete with new money-making 
improvements, the famous Carter 
Millerator is now better than ever 
for refined scalping, for mechanical 
sifting, and for a thorough aspira- 
tion to remove light screenings. 
New features have been added that 
will add to the efficiency of your 
cleaning department. 


The new Millerator has the latest 
in engineering developments. From 
the new gear drive running in oil 
to the new retarder brushes, these 
features add up to greater efficiency 
and profit for mill operators. 


The versatile Millerator gives top 
performance in the mill cleaning 
system. Power requirements are 
low. All-metal, all-enclosed for 
maximum sanitation. Three mod- 
els available to handle small, me- 
dium or large capacity require- 
ments. 





WRITE TODAY FOR BRAND NEW 


MILLERATOR BOOKLET 


Just off the presses! Contains com- 
plete information on Hart-Carter’s 
famous machine for screen and air 
separation. In addition to operating 
facts and details on the new Mill- 
erator, the booklet lists capacities, 
dimensions, power requirements 
and other mechanical statistics. 
Various Millerator sizes are avail- 
able for special capacity needs. 
Write for your copy today! 










680 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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THE WESTERN MILL 
CONSOLIDATION 
HE proposed consolidation of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., of Denver, and the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., which 
awaits approval of the shareholders of the two 


companies, requiring consent of 85 per cent of the 
holders of shares of the latter named company 


at a meeting to be held next month, marks an- - 


other era in changes in the fabric of flour milling 
in the West. Included in the two properties which 
it is intended to concentrate are the Colorado 
company, with a milling capacity of 21 flour mills 
and a daily rated capacity of 34,700 sacks, and the 
Montana company, with five plants with a total 
capacity of 10,700 sacks of flour and various other 
products per day, so that the consolidation, if ef- 
fected as planned, will give the new company a 
total flour milling capacity of approximately 45,- 
400 sacks per day of wheat flour, with large quan- 
tities of cereal foods, formula feeds and other 
products in addition. 

Announcement of plans for consolidation of 
the two big western companies is, however, not 
so notable because of their size and the fact that 
the merger will create the fifth largest milling 
unit in the country as because it will bring into 
consolidated ownership the sole remaining mill- 
ing units of considerable size between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Pacific Coast. For many years 
prior to purchase of the Colorado properties from 
the half-century established family ownership, it 
constituted the only large independently owned 
milling business in the entire mountain district, 
sharing only, in later years, with the Montana 
company in point of size and capacity. 

Now this long-time but friendly rivalry is 
scheduled to give place to a single concern which 
will dominate the entire field west of Minneapolis 
and the southwestern area, save for the many 
independent units owned by larger companies in 
the Kansas City area extending southwestward 
into Texas. There also have recently been im- 
portant changes in ownership and management 
in that field, with the interests controlled by 
Henry H. Cate, long associated chiefly with Texas, 
now. occupying a position of major importance 
in the Kansas City and Kansas field, and the 
Burrus interests moving northward, with a large 
elevator already under operation at Kansas City 
and plans in preparation for a considerable prop- 
erty investment at St. Louis. 

Indeed, there are at the moment portents of a 
future flour milling expansion in the St. Louis 
district. For a quarter of a century just previous 
to the flour milling expansion in the Northwest, 
St. Louis was the milling and flour trade center 
of the entire milling West. Yet through later 
years, many old-established and long-successful 
milling concerns in the St. Louis district surren- 
dered to the rapidly expanding Southwest, so that 
in recent years only two or three mills upheld the 
banner at St. Louis; and until recently it ap- 


peared that the great milling “capital” of other. 


years would suffer further misfortunes. However, 
this picture, too, is changing, with a marked re- 
vival in the activities of the long-established 
Valier & Spies company and the recently com- 
pleted Russell-Miller property, built to replace 
that company’s plant at Alton. 

What further may be in store for the future 
of the once great milling city of St. Louis remains 
to be revealed, but it is to be noted that the Tex- 
O-Kan company and other interests headed by 
Jack P. Burrus, of Dallas, recently purchased an 
extensive track and water frontage area at St. 
Louis, without making any concealment of the 
Plans they have in mind for its development, thus 
taking advantage of the long neglected oppor- 
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tunities of the St. Louis gateway for reclamation 
of its one-time high position in the flour milling 
and grain trade field. 

Perhaps it may. be safest, in view of events 
within the past two years or so, to limit prophecy 
to the simple statement that flour milling is ‘on 
the move.” That some part of the several recent 
changes in ownership and management may be 
the result of war profits and the desire to re- 
invest earnings no doubt is a fair assumption. Yet 
there is plenty of evidence to prove that the in- 
dustry is by no means stagnant. Rather it is 
moving with greater rapidity than since the organ- 
ization of General Mills, Inc., with more than a 
possibility of greater things in store for the future. 


THE KEY TO LOWER PRICES 


ITH characteristic optimism, Harry A. 

Bullis, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., thinks that, just as American produc- 
tivity was the deciding factor in winning the 
recent world war, so will American productivity 
win the peace. We must work more and produce 
more, he believes, to start prices downward and 
cure our domestic problems of inflation. This we 
must do not only for the health of our own econ- 
omy but as part of our still bigger job—convinc- 
ing the world that our system of free enterprise, 
based on democratic principles, is superior to any 
system of controlled economy. Only when this has 
been done, he thinks, can confidence be restored 
abroad and the rest of the world be set to meeting 
the common necessity—that of more work and 
more production. 

To these and other philosophies Mr. Bullis gives 
emphasis in a year-end contribution to Commer- 
cial West, a Minneapolis banking journal which 
looks to him annually for a chart of the economic 
outlook in general and of the outlook of the flour 
milling industry in particular. On the subject of 
prices he ventures this: 

“There are too many price - making factors, 
most of them unknown, to predict with any de- 
gree of reliability the probable price level of 
grains for another year. Much will depend on 
European production. If our production.is equal 
to or somewhat above last year’s, and if European 
production improves sharply, some decline in the 
general grain price level may reasonably be ex- 
pected. It seems probable, however, that the price 
level of grains will be fairly high, even though 
somewhat below this year’s. 

“With our high national income, the demands 
for meat, poultry and dairy products will be 
heavy, and if grains show any inclination to de- 
cline from present price levels, the amount of 
grain fed to animals will increase in a ratio 
proportionate to the decline in grain price levels. 

“Obviously, a reduction in industrial activity 
or a sharp increase in unemployment could im- 
mediately curtail the demand for meats, poultry 
and dairy products, and this in turn would allow 
grain prices to decline. However, if the high level 
of national income and the high level of industrial 
production continue, we may expect a continuation 
of comparatively high grain prices throughout 
the next crop year.” 
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POLITICAL SPOUTINGS 


S a special service to readers of this page of 

comment, rather than as a means of dis- 
playing our own accomplishments, we think it 
fitting to reveal that on two recent days we read 
the declaration of Mr. Henry Wallace about his 
quitting his magazine job and setting out to run 
for the office of president, and (2) the address 
to the Congress of the present president of the 
United States, revealing his clear intention to 
take another shot at the job. In this latter state- 
ment Mr. Truman made no noisy declaration, as 
did his former associate, but spent his time 
rather in knitting up the ravelled sleeves of of- 
ficial care so that they would make the best 
possible showing after the Congress has ended 
its labors and politicians of every size have jour- 
neyed forth to claim credits, divide honors and 
secure new expressions of confidence from their 
too often puzzled countrymen. 

It also would be far from our purpose and 
would be sheer wasting of our readers’ time were 
we to rélate the pros of Mr. Wallace’s political 
philosophy with the cons exhibited in Mr. Tru- 
man’s speech to Congress. Our intention is, in- 
deed, quite otherwise. What we really set out to 
say and what we still mean to say, however halt- 
ingly, is that there was, between the whoopee of 
Mr. Wallace in his response to the people’s de- 
mand, and the address of Mr. Truman to the 
Congress a week ago, a marked similarity, not 
in words—far from it—but in that curious mani- 
festation best recognized politically as desire for 
office, and the acts, words and attitudes which 
best contribute to attainment of that end, with 
such quick footwork as may from time to time 
appear to be most desirable in the judgment of 
the trainers and of managers and ward leaders 
little known to us or to others of the unnumbered 
dumb millions who in due course visit the polling 
places and exercise their rights of suffrage. 

All of which—please note that we do not speak 
with partisan bias or even in the broadest sense 
politically—leads us to repeat for emphasis that 
the speech of Mr. Truman before the Congress 
and the people a week or so ago, and the declara- 
tion of Henry Wallace about his having become 
a new Gideon girded to save the nation are, but 
for the single point of time, as like as two peas 
in a pod. Harry liked, admired and virtually nomi- 
nated himself; and Henry, with greater vigor, less 
responsibility and slightly greater drooling about 
the jowls, presented his merits as savior of the 
world with, on the whole, rather better results. 
Anyway, they both convinced us of their eternal 
rightness to the extent that no odds are offered 
as to which one knocks down the persimmon, and 
it will be quite all right with us if some other 
winged creature appears out of the trees and 
takes a crack at whatever it sees flying. 

We are not, of course, a political publication 
nor devoted in any degree to who wins which 
and for-goodness-sake how long. As near as we 
come to being politically minded is that we and 
our—we hope—friends and readers are mostly 
the kind of people who believe in reasonable and 
legally protected rights of property and freedom 
of opportunity, with each citizen paying his fair 
cost of government and getting fair and just 
treatment from now on forevermore. Thus, these 
somewhat idle and almost rambling comments 
are not, please, to be interpreted as bias—despite 
the fact that we have a bit of that here and there. 
We merely were moved to note the “you are” 
and “you ain’t” similarity between the addresses 
of these notable politicians as a matter of public 
interest. Perhaps you will not be interested at 
all. We will not care. 
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Meeting Scheduled to Discuss 
New Export Licensing Methods 


WASHINGTON — The Department 
of Commerce, through its Office of In- 
ternational Trade, has announced a 
conference for the export trade will 
be held Jan. 15, for the purpose of 
discussing the details of the govern- 
ment’s new export license policy 
which became effective Jan. 2, 1948. 

The conference will be held in the 
auditorium of the Department of 
Commerce building, 14th and Consti- 
tution Ave., N.W., Jan. 15, at 2 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time. An adequate 
staff from the Office of International 
Trade will be on hand to expedite the 
handling of questions from interna- 
tional traders concerning the recently 
announced modifications in export li- 
cense procedure. 

All organizations and persons, in- 
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USDA PREPARES TO MAKE 
CORN QUOTA STATEMENT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that all persons interested in the 
proclamations the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will be required to make not 
later than Feb. 1 with respect to 
1948 crop corn acreage allotments 
and corn marketing quotas may sub- 
mit their views in writing to the 
Director of the Grain Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C., not later than 
Jan. 17, 1948. 

In preparing to issue these proclama- 
tions, the secretary has under consid- 
eration sections 304 and 371 (b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, which provide that the 
marketing quota provisions shall not 
be invoked or continued in effect in 
case the secretary finds a suspension 
or termination of the provisions neces- 
sary to protect consumers or to meet 
a national emergency. 

Public notice of the proposed proc- 
lamations is required under Sec. 4 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 
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REFINED SUGAR DEMAND 
REPORTED BY DYER FIRM 


NEW YORK—Refined sugar de- 
mand for the week ending Jan. 3 
more than doubled from the previous 
Christmas week, B. W. Dyer & Co. 
has reported. Deliveries by primary 
sugar distributors for the week end- 
ing Jan. 3 totaled about 93,500 short 
tons raw value, as against about 37,- 
850 the week ending Dec. 27. 

According to the Dyer company, 
this rate of deliveries, though in- 
creased, still indicates the trade is 
“following a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy.” 

Refiners are generally caught up 
and making prompt deliveries of do- 
mestic granulated sugar. 
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ST. PAUL BAKERS PLAN 
1948 ELECTION JAN. 17 


ST. PAUL — The winter dinner- 
dance and election of officers for the 
coming year-will be held by the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of St. Paul at Remal- 
ey’s Hall Jan. 17, according to a re- 
cent announcement by James J. Kriz, 
president of the group. 

Bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
guests were invited to the meeting. 


cluding export brokers, agents, manu- 
facturers and representatives of 
trade papers and newspapers, whose 
business is concerned with the export 
of U.S. goods abroad, or organiza- 
tions and persons who believe their 
business may be affected by the new 
export license regulations, are in- 
vited to attend, the OIT stated. 

The Washington meeting is an out- 
growth of numerous inquiries re- 
ceived by the OIT from the export 
trade concerning the new export li- 
cense procedure, which provides for 
granting export licenses for most con- 
trolled commodities on the basis of 
the lowest competitive price for com- 
parable merchandise and similar con- 
ditions of supply, and on the basis of 
recommendations from governments 
of receiving countries. 
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GRAIN, MILLING TRAFFIC 
FEATURED AT LUNCHEON 


MINNEAPOLIS—Grain and Mill- 
ing Day was featured at the first 
1948 luncheon meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis Jan. 8, with 
Clyde Hendrix, president of the feed 
and soy division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa, as_ the principal 
speaker. 

Leading members of the grain and 
milling division of the Traffic Club 
who were introduced from the speak- 
ers’ table by Arthur J.-Grimm, traffic 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chair- 
man, were: Charles Ritz, president, 
International Milling Co.; A. B. Spar- 
boe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; M. W. Nel- 
son, Atkinson Milling Co.; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, president, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.; L. F.. Miller, 
president, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Harvey E. Yantis, editor of Feed- 
stuffs and assistant managing editor 
of The Northwestern Miller; D. E. 
Fraser, Cereal Grading Co.; A. C. 
Remele, Van Dusen Harrington Co.; 
E. C. Hillweg, secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange; J. T. Cul- 
hane, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change; G. V. Thompson, Cream of 
Wheat Corp.; Walter Barry, General 
Mills, Inc.; F. B. Townsend, director 
of traffic, Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 

Mr. Hendrix, speaking on the sub- 
ject “What Glory Transportation,” 
said that transportation has accom- 
plished the one biggest thing in the 
development of the nation and in the 
winning of the late war. He said 
that these tremendous accomplish- 
ments had not received the public 
recognition and appreciation that 
they deserve and implied that the 
transportation specialists themselves 
had been too modest in “selling” their 
profession to the public. 

Movement of food to rehabilitate 
war-ravaged countries in Europe re- 
mains as a tremendous challenge to 
all segments of transportation, Mr. 
Hendrix emphasized. 

The meeting was held in the Min- 
nesota Terrace room, Hotel Nicollet. 
Leo C, Teslow is president of the 
Traffic Club. 


J. C. MOHLER PORTRAIT 


TO BE UNVEILED JAN. 14 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—J. C. Mohler, 
veteran. secretary of the Kansas 


State Board of Agriculture, will be 
honored at the board’s annual ban- 


quet Jan. 14 in the Masonic Temple, 
Topeka. At that time a portrait of 
Mr. Mohler, the fee for which was 
contributed by friends and admirers 
of the secretary now serving his 56th 
year, will be unveiled. 

The oil painting, finished recently 
by Othmar Hoffler, a leading Chicago 
artist, will hang in the offices of the 
board in the Kansas capitol building. 
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CEREALS, BAKERY GOODS 
UP 5%, SURVEY INDICATES 


WASHINGTON—Food_ prices paid 
by consumers advanced 0.5% between 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 15, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor announced Jan. 7. 
Higher prices were reported for all 
food groups except meats and eggs, 
according to the bureau’s monthly 
survey in 56 large cities. In mid-No- 
vember, the retail food price index 
rose to 202.7% of the 1935-39 aver- 
age, a level 0.4% below the peak in 
September, 1947, 8% above a year 
ago, and 39% above June 1946. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that re- 
tail food prices continued their ad- 
vance to new record high between 
mid-November and mid-December. 

Prices of cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts, following grain prices upward, 
gained 5% over the month, with in- 
creases reported for all items ranging 
from over 1% for vanilla cookies to 
5.5% for flour and bread. Housewives 
paid an average of 53¢ for 5 lb. flour 
in mid-November, or 30% more than 
the 41¢ paid a year earlier. 
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JOINS KINTZ CO. STAFF 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Frank J. 
Slepicka, formerly associated with the 
American Miller, has joined the staff 
of the J. C. Kintz Co., dealer in 
equipment and supplies for grain han- 
dling, grain and seed testing and food 
and grain processing. 
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DUANE L. NORBY RE-NAMED 
TOLEDO BOARD PRESIDENT 


TOLEDO—Duane L. Norby, Tole- 
do manager, Cargill, Inc., was recent- 
ly reelected for his second term as 
president of the Toledo Board of 
Trade. Other officers elected were L. 
J. Schuster, first vice president; P. A. 


Duane L. Norby 


Kier, manager National Milling 
Branch of National Biscuit Co., sec- 
ond vice president; Paul M. Barners, 
Lansing Grain Co., treasurer, and Al- 


January 13, 1948 


fred EF. Schultz, secretary, both re- 
elected. Directors are H. W. Apple- 
gate, J. H. Brown, H. C. Hansen, G. 
R. Forrester, Paul Atkinson, O. E. M. 
Keller, H. R. DeVore, S. L. Rice and 
John W. Luscombe. The annual mem- 
bership dinner was held Jan. 13, fol- 
lowing the installation of officers for 
1948. 
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PILLSBURY ANNOUNCES 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been declared by the board of direc- 
tors. The 50¢ common dividend, the 
83rd consecutive quarterly dividend 
paid to common stockholders of the 
company, is payable March 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 11. The 
preferred dividend is payable April 
15 to stockholders of record April 1, 
1948. The preferred dividend is the 
14th consecutive one declared on 
ge Mills’ $4 cumulative issue of 
1944, 
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FEED EXEMPT FROM 
DENVER SALES LEVY 


DENVER—Feed for livestock and 
seeds are among the few items exempt 
from a new 1% municipal sales tax 
which went into effect here Jan. 1. 

On most other sales, a penny tax 
will be collected on sales of 19¢, 
climbing to 2¢ at $1.19, 3¢ at $2.19, 
and 1¢ additional for each added 
dollar of selling price or fraction 
thereof. 
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WAGE-HOUR TALK PLANNED 
FOR INDIANA CONVENTION 


INDIANAPOLIS—R. W. Akin, sec- 
retary of the Associated Employers 
of Indiana, will be among the speak- 
ers at the 47th annual convention of 
the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. Jan. 19-20 at the Claypool Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis. Mr. Akin will dis- 
cuss the Wage-Hour Act as it applies 
to grain and feed dealers. 

Plans for the convention are about 
completed, and the entire program 
will be announced soon. More spacious 
facilities have been secured for busi- 
ness sessions and the banquet, which 
is scheduled for the evening of 
Jan. 19. 

Hosts for the banquet entertain- 
ment will be the grain, feed and al- 
lied men of the Indianapolis mar- 
ket. On the committee are Les 
Daugherty, chairman, Dale Phillips, 
a Hart, Ed Springer and Don Jen- 

ins. 
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ARGENTINE FLAX OUTLOOK 
INDICATES LIGHT CROP 


MINNEAPOLIS — While the firs 
official government estimate on the 
Argentine flax crop, now being har- 
vested, has not been received, private 
estimates indicate that abandonment 
will be higher than usual, according 
to the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
weekly flax report. These private es- 
timates place the crop at only 30 to 
33 million bushels. 

“The best estimate we have on the 
Uruguayan flaxseed crop is 3 million 
bushels,” says the A-D-M report. 
“In connection with the Uruguayan 
crop, it is curious that a larger flax 
acreage did not go in, in view of 
the fact that the Uruguayan govern- 
ment, while prohibiting the export of 
flaxseed, does permit farmers and 
private industry to cash in on the 
high prices for linseed oil and linseed 
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cake in world markets without de- 
ducting large profits for the govern- 
ment as is done in Argentina. 
“There have been some offerings 
recently of Argentine and Uruguay- 
an linseed oil for February-March 
shipment. In the case of Argentina, 
prices are still high, 32¢ lb., f.o.b. 
Buenos Aires, being asked for raw 
linseed oil in bulk. The Uruguayan 
price of 274%¢ lb. at Montevideo is 
more reasonable, and it is under- 
stood that the Dutch government has 
already made a purchase. The Brit- 
ish Trade Mission is still in Buenos 
Aires and so far has made no prog- 
ress in purchasing oils and meals.” 
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MUTUAL MILLERS NAME 
SPEAKER FOR MEETING 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Prof. S. J. 
Brownell of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry, Cornell University, 
will discuss feed and food problems 
in Germany at the Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers convention Feb. 11 
at Hotel Buffalo in Buffalo. 

Other speakers will be Ray Bow- 
den, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
and Dr. L, C. Cunningham, professor 
of farm management at Cornell. Mr. 
Bowden will speak at the luncheon 
meeting, and the others will be heard 
at the afternoon session. A business 
meeting is scheduled for 10 a.m. 

Buffalo members of the organiza- 
tion will provide entertainment at 
the banquet, set for 6 p.m. 
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OHIO GRAIN DEALERS 














PLAN 33RD CONVENTION 


DEFIANCE, OHIO—The 33rd an- 
nual convention of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Ohio will be 
held at Toledo, the Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Feb. 23-24, according to an 
announcement by C. S. Latchaw, 
secretary of the association. 

J. O. McClintock, executive vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, will be among the program 
speakers. 
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J. LEROY WELSH NAMED 
FARM CROPS PRESIDENT 


OMAHA, NEB. —J. Leroy Welsh, 
head of Butler-Welsh Grain Co., has 
been named president of the Farm 
Crops Processing Corp. 

He succeeds George E. Johnson, 
Hastings, Neb., who resigned to go to 
Argentina to supervise his engineer- 
ing firm. Mr. Welsh had been a third 
_vice president. Both were among the 
founders of the Omaha alcohol plant. 
Mr. Welsh, a past president of the 
National Association of Feed Dealers, 
also is president of the Agricultural 
Research Foundation. 

The new Farm Crops president said 
the firm is seeking a grain alloca- 
tion from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture so mashing can be resumed. He 
expressed “high hopes” for an allo- 
cation since grain was recently grant- 
ed to the government-operated plant 
at Muscatine, Iowa. 
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GEORGE A. MITCHELL 
ELECTED TO NBC POST 


NEW YORK—George A. Mitchell, 
for the past eight years controller 
of National Biscuit Co., has been 
elected vice president and controller, 
George H. Coppers, president, has 
announced. He has been.with the 
company 31 years, rising from clerk- 
ship of the Jersey City sales branch, 
through branch office manager, field 
auditor and assistant controller. 
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Cuba Tightens 
Bonds Between 
Agents, Principals 


WASHINGTON—The Cuban gov- 
ernment has placed restrictions on 


. relations between foreign firms and 


their agents in Cuba, the Department 
of Commerce announced Jan. 7 
through its Office of International 
Trade. Under the terms of these re- 
strictions, any foreign firm using the 
services of a representative, agent, or 
distributor in Cuba will not be per- 
mitted to cancel or revoke its agree- 
ments with such representatives for 
the purpose of transferring its rep- 
resentation to another firm without 
showing “just cause” to the Cuban 
Ministry of Labor. 

These restrictions apply even in 
cases where foreign firms desire to 
establish branches in Cuba or direct 
agencies to handle business now being 
handled by other agents, commission 
merchants, and the like. 

In showing “just cause” for making 
a change in its Cuban representation, 
a foreign firm must prove, in proceed- 
ings before the Ministry of Labor, 
one of the following conditions: (a) 
an infringement or violation of the 
provisions of the agreement under 
the terms of which the agency or 
representation has been conferred; 
(b) fraud or abuse of confidence in 
the matters entrusted to the agent 
or distributor; (c) lack of fitness or 
negligence on the part of the agent 
or distributor; (d) continued decrease 
in the sales or distribution of the ar- 
ticles, for reasons that may be im- 
puted to the agent or distributor; (e) 
divulgence of secrets of the industry 
or trade in question; (f) any act im- 
putable to the agent or distributor 
which is detrimental to the effective 
introduction or distribution of’ the 
products handled by the agency or 
trust. 

These proceedings will be handled 
in accord with the rules established 
in Article 70 of Decree No. 798 of 
April 13, 1938. (Decree No. 798 es- 
tablished rules governing the termi- 
nation of employment as between 
employers and employees in Cuba.) 
In establishing a “just cause” all evi- 
dence produced within Cuba or 
abroad will be admitted. 

The new regulations were an- 
nounced in Presidential Decree No. 
4504 of Dec. 18, 1947, which was pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the 
Cuban Government of Dec. 22, 1947. 
Foreign concerns which violate this 
decree will not be permitted to oper- 
ate in Cuba or*establish agencies. 
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THOMAS L. DAWE NAMED 
ABILENE REPRESENTATIVE 


ABILENE, KANSAS—Thomas L. 
Dawe, Thayer, Mo., has been appoint- 
ed representative of the Abilene Flour 
Mills Co. in southern Missouri, north- 
ern Arkansas and parts of Oklahoma 
and Kansas, R. B. Laing, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the firm, 
announced this week. 

Mr. Dawe has been in the flour and 
feed business for a number of years, 
being associated with mills at To- 
kepa, Kansas, at one time and has 
recently been in the wholesale flour 
and feed manufacturing business at 
Thayer, Mo. 

Mr. Dawe succeeds the late George 
W. Lott, who represented the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. in this territory for 
many years. 
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A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
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““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Big Australian and Argentine 


Wheat Crops to Provide Relief 


WINNIPEG—wWhile the world food 
crisis is far from over, record wheat 
crops in Australia and the Argentine 
will provide some measure of relief, 
according to the monthly survey of 
the World Wheat Situation by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Reports from Australia indicated 
an exportable surplus of about 150 
million bu., which, after commitments 
to the United Kingdom of more than 
80 million and to India of about 25 
million bu., will leave 45 million bu. 
for export to other countries. 

The bureau said that if the total 
Australian crop exceeded 210 million 
bu., an additional 5 million each will 
go to the U.K. and India. For the 
crop year ended Nov. 30, 1947, wheat 
exports from Australia totalled only 
47 million bu. 

An exportable surplus of upwards 
of 100 million bu. was indicated from 
the Argentine on the assumption that 
production will approach last year’s 
206 million bu. crop. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture reported a prospective 1948 win- 
ter wheat crop of some 839 million 
bu., about 229 million less than 1947. 
If this happens, exports of wheat and 
flour will fall far below the 450.5 mil- 
lion bu. level envisaged for the cur- 
rent crop year. 

Canadian exports for the current 
crop year may reach 200 million bush- 
els but if this happens the year-end 
carryover will drop to about 75 mil- 
lion bu., 10 million below stock at 
July 31, 1947. 

“It is too early to speculate seri- 
ously as to the probable outturn of 
Canada’s 1948 wheat crop, there is 
good evidence to indicate that, on 
the basis of reserve moisture sup- 
plies, western Canadian grain crops 
should at least get away to a good 
start,” said the bureau. 

“A great deal depends on the abil- 
ity of deficit countries to build their 
indigenous production on bread 
grains. Indications were that mois- 
ture conditions in Europe are im- 
proved and winter grains have a bet- 
ter outlook than a year ago.” 
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Two Grain Trades Representatives in 
List of Britishers Honored by King 


LONDON—Members of the grain 
trade were prominently featured in 
the honors awarded by King George 
in accordance with custom on the 
first day of the New Year. Publica- 
tion of the honors is eagerly awaited 
for they are a close secret before is- 
sue and mention is a reward for out- 
standing public service. 

Unstinting devotion to the interests 
of the grain trade has earned a 
knighthood for Edward Redmayne- 
Jones, formerly chairman of Joseph 
Pyke Ltd., of London and Liverpool, 
and now in business on his own ac- 
count in Liverpool. He was chair- 
man of the National Federation of 
Corn Trade Associations, parent body 
of the port grain trade associations 
from 1941 to 1947 and in this capacity 
he did much to ease the burden 
confronting merchants under war 
conditions. Respected by trade and 
government departments alike, his 
negotiating skill assisted the settle- 
ment of many a delicate issue. The 
honor has received the whole-hearted 
approval of the trade and Mr. Red- 
mayne-Jones has been deluged with 
messages and telegrams of congratu- 
lation from his fellow traders. He will 
shortly visit Buckingham Palace as 
plain “Mister” Redmayne-Jones, 
kneel before the King to receive the 
accolade of knighthood and will rise 
as Sir Edward Redmayne-Jones. 

Alfred E. Hooker of the London 
firm of W. H. Pim Junr. & Co. Ltd., 
has been made a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire, a dis- 
tinction which enables him to add the 


letters C.B.E. after his name. Well- 
known in the trade, he was deputy 
chairman of the Cereals Import Com- 
mittee at the outbreak of war, be- 
coming deputy -director when the 
committee was reconstituted as the 
Imported Cereals Division of the 
Ministry of Food. 

Another name on the list, while 
not directly connected with the trade 
will be of considerable interest inas- 
much as it is that of Maj. Gen. R. T. 
O. Cary, C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., the 
son-in-law of C. F. Raikes, former Eu- 
ropean manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, London. The General has been 


appointed a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath, a very high distinction 
as it is one of the senior orders of 
chivalry. This award entitles him to 
include the letters C.B. among his list 
of decorations. Gen. Cary had a dis- 
tinguished war record and now, as 
commander of a large training dis- 
trict, has a great personal interest 
in the welfare of his troops. He takes 
an active part in the management of 
the troops’ own theatre and appears 
in many of the shows with his men. 
Mrs. Cary has been prominent in 
work for the well-being of the sol- 
diers’ families and it can be said with 
considerable truth that the honor 
paid to the General is as much a re- 
ward for the devoted work of his 
wife, as for his own public service. 
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Wheat, Flour Exports 
From Canada Reach 
66 Million Bushels 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour for 


*the month of November totaled al- 


most 17,400,000 bu. of which 12 mil- 
lion bushels was wheat. The total in- 
cluded almost 4,700,000 bu. in the 
form of flour and 11,250,000 bu. of 
wheat shipped to British Empire coun- 
tries. Egypt was the only other coun- 
try receiving wheat in that month. 
The 708,000 bu. in the form of flour 
exported to non-Empire countries 
went to 28 destinations, with Bel- 
gium and Italy taking 145,000 and 
139,000 bu. respectively. 

The November figures boost total 
exports to all destinations for the 
first four months of the current crop 
year to almost 66 million bushels, in- 
cluding 40,698,000 bu. wheat. The 
U.K. took 11,731,000 bu. in the form 
of fiour and 34,172,000 bu. as wheat, 
while total sales to British Empire 
countries amounted to 19,340,000 bu. 
in the form of flour, and 35,977,000 
bu. wheat. Apart from the U.K., India 
was the best buyer of flour, taking 
3,871,310 bu. in terms of wheat. The 
bulk of the remainder went to New- 
foundland and British West Indies. 





Canada’s Grain 


Trading Capital 


By A. H. Bailey 


Celebration of the 60th anniversary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is 
a reminder that Winnipeg has this distinction over all other cities in Canada 
—that it has always been the heart and center of Canadian grain trading. In 
some respects this exchange has never had a rival. The volume of its turn- 
over in wheat is very great and will increase as production and distribution 
grow. Its location in the center of a growing source of supply for wheat and 


flour assures that. 


Those who were on the scene while Canada was developing its grain trade 
have never had any doubt as to the ultimate outcome. Quality of the wheat 
and other grains for which the exchange provided markets assured that. If 
at times there have been difficulties in the free movement of wheat for ex- 
port this was mostly due to faulty marketing policies, not lack of demand. 
Freedom to buy and sell at open prices has always assured adequate sales. 

Now, with the wide experience the Winnipeg Grain Exchange has had un- 
der all kinds of marketing conditions, new peacetime opportunities to market 
wheat in great quantities are obviously in the offing. Wise trading and dis- 
tributing policies will give Canada opportunities to utilize the experience of 


this exchange to the utmost. 
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Clearances to non-Empire countries, 
with a total just under 6 million bush- 
els in the form of flour for the four 
months August to November inriclu- 
sive, found Italy in the lead, with the 
total taken being 1,768,023. Norway 
was next with 727,078 and France 
third with 630,099. The Philippine 
Islands, Brazil, Venezuela, Syria, 
Cuba, Belgium and Colombia took 
from 110,000 to 404,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 

Exports of wheat to countries out- 
side of the British Empire included 
1,790,000 bu. to Egypt; 1,546,000 to 
Belgium; Netherlands, 995,000, and 
Iraq-Iran, 339,000. The remainder, 
just under 50,000 bu., went to the 
U.S. in the first four months of the 
current crop year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Vancouver Exports 
Sparked by 
European Buying 


VANCOUVER — Sale of 3 million 
bushels of wheat to continental Eu- 
rope was reported in local grain cir- 
cles during the week and brought a 
spark of brightness to the generally 
dull export picture as far as this 
port is concerned. 

The European sale was negotiated 
through the Netherlands authorities 
and provides for shipment of 80,000 
tons to Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. Payment is to be made in U.S. 
dollars and the shipment is to be di- 
vided into half for the Netherlands 
and the balance split between the 
other two countries. 

First shipment of 5,000 tons was 
loaded here during the week on the 
U.S. freighter Greenville Victory and 
is consigned to Belgium. 

This Netherlands business is the 
first of any size handled through here 
this season outside the Canadian gov- 
ernment wheat sale to Great Britain. 
This latter movement is estimated 
around 35 million bushels through 
Vancouver this season. So far only 
8,500,000 bu. have been cleared while 
a year ago the export total was well 
over 20 million bushels. 

Elevator stocks here are: gradually 
building up to handle the anticipated 
export movement. Storage is now 6,- 
500,000 bu., including 5,700,000 bu. of 
wheat. However, a major part of the 
wheat arriving from the prairies is 
either tough or damp, requiring spe- 
cial cleaning and drying before be- 
ing loaded for the trip through the 
Panama Canal. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. E. HAYLES TO WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG—Hon. J. A. MackKin- 
non, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, announced here last week that 
Charles E. Hayles has been appoin'- 
ed to the advisory committee of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. He is presi- 
dent and general manager of the C:- 
nadian Consolidated Grain Co., Lt. 
Mr. Hayles’ appointment follows the 
resignation of A. C. Reid, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


5,466,563 BU. RYE FROM 
CANADA IN 4 MONTHS 


WINNIPEG—Canada exported 5.,- 
466,563 bu. rye to nine different 
countries in the first four months of 
the current crop year. The largest 
quantity, 2,067,000 bu., went to Bel- 
gium, while Italy took 1,984,726 bu., 
all cleared in November. Slight!y 
more than 700,000 bu. went to France, 
302,000 to Denmark, and 252,000 to 
Switzerland. Exports also went {0 
Norway, the Netherlands, the U<S., 
and Iceland. 
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The Late James A. McDonald 


J. A. McDONALD, VETERAN 
CANADIAN MILLER, DEAD 


TORONTO — James A. McDonald 
of McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield, 
Que., one of the oldest and most wide- 
ly known flour milling concerns in all 
Canada, died Jan. 1. His late part- 
ner, the Hon. James Robb, was minis- 
ter of finance in the government of 
Canada some years ago. Both were 
outstanding in the Canadian milling 
industry. Their firm will carry on un- 
der the management of the younger 
members of the founding families. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR PRODUCTION GAIN 


TORONTO—Ontario winter wheat 
flour production during November to- 
taled 72,989 bbl., as compared with 
64,913 bbl. for the same month of 
1946. Although there was increased 
production of this type of flour dur- 
ing both October and November as 
compared with a year ago, the tota! 
output of Ontario winter wheat flour 
for the first four months of the cur- 
rent crop year is somewhat lower 
than for the same period of 1946. The 
figures are 278,565 bbl. this year as 
against 311,549 bbl. for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA TO SEND WHEAT 
TO BELGIUM, NETHERLANDS 


WINNIPEG—As a result of discus- 
sions which have taken place at gov- 
ernment levels, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has arranged that 3,000,000 bu. 
of wheat will be provided to Belgium 
and the Netherlands in the current 
crop year. Roughly 50% of the total 
will go to each country, and the ship- 
ments will be made over the course 
of the next several months from Van- 
couver, . 

It is felt that the wheat will be of 
considerable assistance in meeting 
the serious bread grain situation that 
exists at present in those countries. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SEED WHEAT SALES NOT 
ELIGIBLE FOR PAYMENTS 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised that wheat sold 
by producers directly to other produc- 
ets for seeding purposes does not 
qualify for participation payments 
from the board, and no producers’ 
certificates may cover such a sale. 
The board also announced that the 











Canadian Wheat Board Act and reg- 
uldtions do not provide for the is- 
suance or assignment of producers’ 
certificates under these circumstances. 
In addition, the price paid for seed 
wheat in farmer-to-farmer transac- 
tions is not regulated or controlled 
by the board, and such price depends 
entirely on the agreement of the 
parties to the sale. 
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CANADIAN CLEARANCES OF 
WHEAT DOWN FROM 1946 


TORONTO—tThe following table, 
prepared by the agricultural division 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
shows cumulative clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat by ports for the period 
Aug. 1, 1947, to Dec. 24, 1947, with 
comparative figures for the previous 
crop year: 
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“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








1947-48 1946-47 
| rer ear 20,650,238 23,615,973 
RST 4,739,807 2,766,301 
Three Rivers ....... 5,223,447 2,457,981 
GEOR cvceteceetsics ” whtape 319,952 
West St. John ...... 951,599 2,127,581 
Aree ee 727,000 872,500 
EO reso 4,975,753 2,928,936 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster ...... 7,265,654 18,552,418 
United States ports... 1,287,631 5,697,289 
, | rere or 45,821,129 659,338,931 
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Canadian Foodstuffs 
Account for Much 


of British Rations 


TORONTO = Canadian foodstuffs 
help to make up the British ration 
on certain commodities in the follow- 
ing percentages: Wheat and flour, 
57%; bacon and ham, 38.6%; cheese, 
24.2%; eggs, 15%, and evaporated 
milk, 11%. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE THREATENED 


WINNIPEG—More than 600 Win- 
nipeg bakers and other inside work- 
ers in the four major bakeries here 
have threatened strike action unless 
the companies meet their demands for 
wage increases. The threat strike fol- 
lowed a mass meeting of the union 
which rejected the majority report 
of a board of conciliation recently 
established to deal with their wage 
disputes with the company. The bak- 
eries concerned are Picardy, Ltd.; 
Weston’s Bread & Cake (Canada), 
Ltd.; Canada Bread Co., Ltd., and 
General Bakeries, Ltd. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DAVID ROBERTSON RETIRES 


_VANCOUVER—Members of the lo- 
cal flour trade gave a farewell party 
during the week to David Robertson, 
who has just retired after 24 years’ 
service here as manager for the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. The flour 
men presented Mr. Robertson with 
the latest type of golf bag buggies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LESS TOP GRADE WHEAT 
INDICATED IN CANADA 


TORONTO—tThe Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that approxi- 
mately 65% of wheat inspected in 
Canada during the first four months 
of the current crop year graded No. 
3 northern or better as against over 
73% placed in these grades during 
the comparable period of 1946. 

The proportion of toughs at 20.4% 
is well above last year’s relatively 
high level of 15.3%. While it appears 
that the top grades will account for 
a smaller percentage of the 1947 crop, 
it is interesting to note that protein 
content of the lower grades is some- 
what higher than last crop year. 


























Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








““Gooch’s Best” 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 








SUPERIOR 
no attention to ups and 
QUALITY downs and this and that. 
2. oe Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. KING MIDAS FLOUR 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 





Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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‘(DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

SHERIDAN, WYOMING ~ 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Diseases Transmitted by Foods 





LMOST coincidental with our dis- 
covery of the germ causation 
of disease came the knowledge 

that such germs could be transmit- 
ted by water, milk or other foods. 
Foods which may be quite free from 
contamination at the time when they 
are harvested may acquire germs of 
considerable variety in their passage 
from the purveyor to the home. Ob- 
viously, any food, if handled by an 
infected person if exposed to dust or 
insects or not kept properly refrig- 
erated. or if insufficiently cooked, 
may be a source of infection. 

Most conspicuous among the dis- 
eases carried by contaminated food 
are the various forms of dysentery. 
Such dysenteries are particularly 
likely to result from food fertilized, 
as is the case in most oriental coun- 
tries, by human excreta. The inves- 
tigations of recent years have shown 
a variety of organisms capable of 
contaminating food, including the ty- 
phoid group, the dysentery, the 
Salmonella and a wide variety of 
viruses. 

Conspicuous particularly is the evi- 
dence of the existence of the virus of 
infantile paralysis in sewage and in 
human excreta. The staphylococci as 
well are associated with innumerable 
cases of food poisoning, particularly 
when pus infections on the hands 
and around the fingernails are trans- 
ferred to custards. Most of the out- 
breaks of food poisoning associated 
with bakery products in recent years 
have resulted from this procedure. 
Another common source of food poi- 
soning is contamination by rats and 
mice, and the increasing menace of 
the rat has now become common 
knowledge. 

Food is also actually poisoned on 
occasion by contamination with such 
poisonous substances as fluorides, 
barbituric acid derivatives and bro- 
mides. A substance like cadmium, 
used in plating metal utensils, can 
bring about nausea, vomiting, cramps 
and diarrhea when taken in small 
doses within 15 to 30 minutes after 
it gets into the stomach. Four out- 
breaks of cadmium poisoning oc- 
curred in New York between 1937 
and 1940. The foods involved were 
lemonade, home made punch, rasp- 
berry gelatin dessert and tea con- 
taining lemon juice. In the first three 
cases the foods had been placed in 
the ice trays of electric refrigerators 
for cooling. The ice trays were plated 
with cadmium. The tea and lemon 
juice mixture had been put in a metal 
pitcher plated on the inside with 
cadmium. 

Detective story writers love fluor- 
ides because they kill so quickly and 
are easily confused with baking 
powder or baking soda. In one out- 
break six or seven people ate pan- 
cakes made with baking powder 
that turned out to be sodium fluor- 
ide. A housewife with her mind on 
the movies made 26 wheatcakes for 
breakfast, using 26 grams of fluoride 
instead of baking soda. Three grams 
of sodium fluoride are enough to 
cause death. 


Infection of Custard 


Among the most frequent causes 
of outbreaks of food poisoning is in- 
fection of the custard that is used 
to fill cream puffs and chocolate 
eclairs. Not long ago in San Fran- 
eisco there were 69 cases of food 





By Dr. Morris Fishbein 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The accompa- 
nying article on diseases transmitted 
by foods comprises the essential text 
of an address delivered by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein at a special course in 
bakery sanitation sponsored in Chi- 
cago by the American Institute 
of Baking. Dr. Fishbein is the editor 
of the scientific periodicals of the 
American Medical Assn. and is a 
pioneer in the applications of medical 
science to industry. He is a member 
of many societies and committees 
and is an authority on health educa- 
tion. 





poisoning scattered throughout the 
city. All the people were seriously 
sick, and it became clear that they 
had been poisoned by the staphylo- 
coccus. Fifty-one of the people who 
were sick had eaten food at a church 
dinner. By investigation the poison- 
ing was pinned on chocolate eclairs. 
All these eclairs were purchased 
from a’ bakery which manufactured 
at a central plant and distributed 
through nine retail stores. Eighteen 
cases of poisoning were from six un- 
related families living in different 
parts of the city. These six families 
had purchased their .cholocate eclairs 
from six different stores which were, 
however, part of the system of nine. 

The health authorities followed the 
trail of the cholocate eclairs back 
from the church dinner and the six 
families to the six stores and the 
manufacturing bakery. They found in 
the bakery that the custard had been 
prepared at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, poured into shallow pans and 
allowed to cool at room temperature 
until 10 o'clock, at which time it was 
processed into chocolate eclairs, 
cream puffs and cakes. One of the 
food handlers -had infected the cus- 
tard, and the temperature of the 
room permitted the germs to grow 
and to develop the poison before the 
custard was eaten. 

Not long ago in a northern New 
York city great numbers of people 
began coming down with food poison- 
ing which was again traced back to 
cream puffs that had been prepared 
in a local bakery and sold through- 
out the town. 


Traced to Boil 


In filling chocolate eclairs or cream 
puffs with custard the operator uses 
a canvas pastry bag, and the cream- 
filled pastry may remain at room 
temperature for many hours before 
being used. A large outbreak of food 
poisoning occurred in New Orleans 
and was traced back to a boil on the 
wrist of a baker who was handling 
the canvas pastry bag. 

In the outbreak that occurred in 
northern New York the son of the 
baker was permitted to handle the 
pastry bag in order to keep him 
occupied. He had a felon on his fin- 
ger and he squeezed a little staphylo- 
coccus into every cream puff as he 
filled it. 

Food experts say that. cream filled 
pastry ought to be eaten immediately 
or refrigerated or rebaked before 
using. Many bakers nowadays re- 
strict their cream filled pastry to the 
winter months. 


I was returning from France on 
one of the finest of the great liners 
in 1937. About the third day out 
three very gorgeous and glamorous 
damsels approached me as I sat in 
my deck chair and asked me if I 
would come to see their employer, 
who had been taken seriously ill 
and who was greatly worried. He 
was a well known Fifth Avenue deal- 
er in garments and furs and had 
taken his models with him to Paris 
to try on the newest styles. 

I went to see him and found him 
prostrate in bed and frightfully wor- 
ried because the ship’s doctor had 
told him he had a coronary throm- 
bosis. Fearful of anticipated death, 
he wanted to telephone to his wife 
to fly out to the ship so that he 
could see her before he died. A brief 
examination and a record of his blood 
pressure showed that he did not 
have a coronary thrombosis and con- 
vinced me that what he had instead 
was a serious attack of food poison- 
ing. I asked the ship doctor whether 
or not there were any other cases. 

He ‘said, “Come with me,” and he 
took me to the ship’s hospital, where 
there were about 100 members of the 
crew and some passengers also suf- 
fering with serious food poisoning. 
He had not given a public diagnosis 
of the case because of fear of fright- 
ening everybody on the ship, perhaps 
because of fear of giving the ship a 
bad reputation. I assured the sick 
man that complete abstinence from 
food, taking only some hot tea for 
24 hours, would probably lead to 
recovery, and apparently it did. 

The next day about noon I was my- 
self suddenly seized with violent in- 
testinal pain and fainted with symp- 
toms that might easily have been 
called coronary thrombosis. However, 
I also was a victim of food poisoning, 
and there were well over 1,000 cases 
before the ship came to port. 


Refrigeration Breakdown 


A very cursory investigation 
showed that it was probably due to 
French pastries which everyone had 
eaten and which apparently were 
made in Paris and sent to the ship, 
where they were kept until served. 
Somewhere along the line the re- 
frigeration system must have broken 
down. 

During the war every outbreak of 
food poisoning was subject to special 


“HAM” RADIO OPERATOR 
KEEPS TRAINS RUNNING 


Clyde Hendrix, president of the 
feed and soy division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Clinton, Iowa, who numbers 
among his several hobbies that of a 
“ham” short wave radio operator, 
had_a busy time during the recent 
ice storm which shut off a large part 
of Iowa for two days. Telegraph and 
telephone lines went down from 
tremendous loads of ice, railroad sig- 
nals blocked and transportation in 
general was hopelessly tangled. Mr. 
Hendrix got busy on his transmitter, 
with the aid of several railroad dis- 


patchers, and in cooperation with. 


other “ham” operators in different 
parts of the state kept the trains on 
two railroads running for two days 
and nights until regular communica- 
tion systems were repaired. 
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suspicion because of the danger that 
it might mean sabotage. In one of 
the largest airplane industries 800 
employees were prostrated after the 
noon meal. That time it was Boston 
cream pie. The detection is not al. 
ways so easy as in the case of cus. 
tards and pies. 
Constant watchfulness is the an- 
swer to prevention of food poisoning. 
People who have infections on their 
hands or in their throats have no 
business handling food. Dishes need 
to be boiled after anyone has eaten, 
Any one who serves food ought to 
wash his hands frequently with plen. 
ty of soap and water. Washing the 
hands is probably the most important 
of all of the rules of hygiene ever 
adopted by medical science, and that 
rule was developed even before there 
was medical science. 
——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
MAKES NEW APPOINTMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. C. Newman, 
assistant traffic manager of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager and. Marvin 
Hansen, supervisor of feed depart- 
ment traffic, was named assistant 
traffic manager, it was recently an- 
nounced here by J. F. Adams, general 
traffic manager. 

Mr. Newman has been connected 
with the transportation of grain since 
1919, joining A-D-M’s traffic depart- 
ment in January, 1940. He is treas- 
urer of the Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners, 
ninth district. 

Mr. Hansen joined A-D-M in 1938 
after five years’ experience in grain 
traffic. 

Both men reside in Minneapolis and 
have headquarters at the company’s 
general offices here. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. R. THOMSON ELECTED 
NEW ROYAL SCOT HEAD 


ST. LOUIS—Clifton R. Thomson 
has been elected president of the 
Royal Scot Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill., succeeding the late Fran- 
cis L. Ferguson, who died Jan. 1. 

Mr. Thomson formerly was first 
vice president of the company and 
had been with the Royal Scot firm 
since its founding about a year ago 
and previously had been associated 
with the Dixie Mills Co. of East St. 
Louis for 20 years. 

J. B. Petersen has been elected first 
vice president in Mr. Thomson’s place. 
Mr. Petersen also has been with the 
Royal Scot firm and previously with 
the Dixie company. 

Other officers remain unchanged. 
Norman Lewis, president of the Ridg- 
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the firm, and Fred M. Mersinger of 
East St. Louis, Tl., is treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
TO DISCUSS 1948 PLANS 


MILWAUKEE—Plans for coopera- 
tive efforts with the baking industry 
in Milwaukee and Wisconsin wil! be 
discussed at the Jan. 16 meeting of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. at the Milwaukee Press 
Club. According to Henry C. 
Schranck, H. C. Schranck Co., presi- 
dent of the association, one of the 
major projects of the association for 
1948 will be cooperation with the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin bakers’ ass0- 
ciations in setting up apprenticeship 
programs for the Milwaukee Vo0ca- 
tional School to facilitate expanded 
bakery instructions. 
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| Centennial Flouring Mills Co.| 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT a 





NEW SPOKANE. MILL. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


| DEALERS IN 
tn ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


. MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE Orry 





GROWN 
MILLS 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Bae port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





Family and Ex- 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R. FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 


“Golden Loaf” r»='s0u 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














604 LEWIS BUILDING 2 


THE tet he inna 
FLOUR MILL 
“Higginaville, Missouri 


“ * Arkansas City, Fine = 
Pe cing Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daity 
“aie - SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


Orie Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS * CRACKERS » 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


CAKE 
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808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 





Back of SILVER MIST stands the finest 


of technical equipment and milling ability. 
That’s why you will find SILVER MIST 
the kind of flour that builds sales for any 


jobber. 
steady repeat business. 





Southeastern Sales Office SHELL ABARGER’S Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Customer satisfaction means 


Central States Sales Office 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 W. Broad St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











NASHVILLE, TENN. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants ¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Expand VOUT technical CON il) i 


eee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 


—RELIABLE REPORTS. 





analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


THE Wo E. LONG GO. css 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


PLA-SAFE 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


King Milling Company 
Mepicur, Plain and Seif Ricing 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Succeseful Millers for Fifty Years 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














We specialize in 





and engraving 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











designing 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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SWEETHEART CAKE — The gir! 
shown above is holding a heart-shaped 
“Sweetheart Cake,” feature of the 
Valentine’s Day merchandising kit of- 
fered to bakers by General Mills, 
Inc., for Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14 


General Millis, Ine.., 
Offers Valentine’s 
Day Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual 
“Sweetheart Cake” promotion, de- 
signed to build extra cake sales 
around Valentine’s Day, has been an- 
nounced by General Mills, Inc. 

In addition to a new set of sales 
materials, the company’s advertising 
department has planned an extensive 
radio campaign supporting the pro- 
motion theme. “Betty Crocker” will 
devote two coast-to-coast broadcasts, 
on two different networks, to bakers’ 
“Sweetheart cakes.” 

“Baked in special cardboard heart- 
shaped molds supplied by General 
Mills at cost, ‘Sweetheart cake’ is a 
layer cake with lemon cream filling 
and special white icing,” according to 
an announcement by John L. Brooks 
of GMI’s bakers service division ad- 
vertising department. “It is decorated 
with red candy hearts, an attractive 
focal point for window and case 
display.” 

A merchandising and advertising 
kit will be supplied bakers by Gen- 
eral Mills at less than cost. The kit 
contains many powerful sales helps, 
including: Standup cake display 
piece; two attractive posters; 200 in- 
serts, with or without bakery name 
imprint; 50 colorful heart-shaped 
doilies; heart-shaped cardboard bak- 
ing molds; formula for “Sweetheart 
cake,” and a merchandising booklet, 
including window displays. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DENMARK-U.K. AGREEMENT 
ON DAIRY IMPORTS SEEN 


LONDON — Denmark has offered 
shipments of bacon, butter and eggs 
to Britain in return for 3 million tons 
of coal and increased supplies of ‘ex- 
tiles. When negotiations were [irst 
opened in September, 1947, the Erit- 
ish food minister, John Strachey, re- 
fused to pay the high prices demand- 
ed by the Danes for their produce. 
The Danish delegation explained that 
their prices were based upon the 
cost of their imported feedst iffs 
which were high and upon which the 
Danish producer is dependent for 
his feeding. Talks are to be re-ope 1ed 
early in January and the Danes are 
prepared to pay well for the Bri ish 
coal. This would have the effect of 
cheapening the food imported f)om 
Denmark and negotiations are ¢x- 
pected to be completed on those 1i-1es. 
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ERP 


(Continued from page 16) 


to be surmounted before ERP is 
launched legislatively. 

At the opening session the commit- 
tee was not inclined to explore the 
proposed $6.8 billion program for the 
first 15 months of the plan or to in- 
terest itself more than casually in its 
objectives, which members seemed to 
take more or less for granted. 


“The man who accepts the chal- 
lenge of the great task of administer- 
ing the European Recovery Program 
must be a man of great breadth, 
ability and stature,’ Secretary Mar- 
shall told the committee in his pre- 
pared statement. As soon as he had 
finished, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(R:, Mich.) cited the language of the 
bill proposed by the Department of 
State, which specifies that the func- 
tions of the administrator shall be 
performed subject to the direction 
and control of the Secretary of State. 
He then asked General Marshall if he 
did not consider it advisable to spell 
out in the bill recognition of what con- 
stitutes top level foreign policy, so 
that this would not interfere with the 
routine, day-to-day business of the 
administrator. 

The secretary thought this might 
be possible. Sen. Walter F. George 
(D., Ga.) presented a hypothetical 
case in which the administrator 
favored one course of action and the 
secretary another as a matter of for- 
eign policy and asked who would have 
the ultimate power of decision. Gen. 
Marshall said he would and must 
have, pointing out that there “cannot 
be two Secretaries of State.” 

He admitted that his interpretation 
of the plan in this regard ‘‘might be 
wrong,” that he had been strongly 
urged “to put the whole thing under 





the state department” but that he. 


had rejected this proposal and that he 
favored the administrative set-up set 


forth in the bill. He went further © 


into the subject in opposition to Rep. 
Christian A. Herter’s proposal for a 
separate agency to administer the 
program. “This task of administration 
clearly calls for administration by a 





GOLD DECORATIONS FEATURE 
H. K. SCHAEFER ANNIVERSARY 
OMAHA—Gold and ivory decora- 


tions predominated at the golden 
wedding anniversary celebration giv- 


en Jan. 11 by Mr. and Mrs. H. K. _ 


Schaefer at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Omaha. Mr. Schaefer is president of 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha. Three 
buffet tables were covered with ivory 
satin and gold cloths and ivory can- 
dies were used in gold candelabra. 
Golden lights illuminated the center- 
pieces of carved ice. Golden cakes and 
candies were served. Predominant in 
the decorations were three artificial 
rose bushes 12 in. high and covered 
with yellow paper roses made by Mrs. 
Schaefer for the occasion. Three hun- 
dred guests were received in the 
lounge. With Mr. and Mrs. Schaefer 
Were their son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Schaefer, their 
Son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Belman, and their 
grandson and granddaughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl H. Schaefer. During the 
Party hours, 4 to 10 p.m., a string 
trio, a singer and a dancer presented 
an informal program. A number of 
out-of-town guests were present at 
the occasion. 
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single responsible individual,” he said. 

Gen. Marshall took the position of 
urging upon the committee the full 
adoption of the ERP plan or “none,” 
termed the $6.8 billions for the first 
15 months of the plan’s operation a 
“realistic appraisal” and not an ask- 
ing figure and said the “great pro- 
portion of this amount” would be ex- 
pended for foodstuffs. 

In response to questioning by Sen. 
Vandenberg, Gen. Marshall said that 
it was “essential” that western Ger- 
many be integrated into ERP. 

He estimated that between $2 and 
$3 billions would be spent in Latin 
American countries for the first 15 
months of operation of the plan and 
that, therefore, there was no need to 
include the Western Hemisphere 
countries in the program itself. 

It is expected that attention will be 
given to the predicted export require- 
ments of the Marshall Plan countries. 
For example, with attention focussed 
on western European requirements of 
bread and coarse grains the fact that 
other demands will have to be sup- 
plied from the U.S. is being over- 
looked. It has been pointed out that 
during the recent years of U.S. aid 
the western European nations have 
received approximately two thirds of 
the grain shipments. 

The grain tonnage requirements 
of the ERP on the surface do not 
appear impossible of fulfillment on 
the basis of average crops but when 
it is remembered that other demand 
factors must be covered and that 
these demand factors have increased 
since the war the over-all effect is 
considerable, even with a marked 
improvement in western European 
crops next year. 


One official sees little likelihood 
of any significant decline in grain 
prices until the next corn crop* and 
expresses doubt that price controls 
would be an expedient measure to 
adopt at this time. He advocates 
some consideration of fiscal meas- 
ures on the part of the government 
in regard to credit and consumer 
saving programs to relieve the in- 
flationary pressure. Inasmuch as a 
number of eastern Republican sena- 
tors also incline to this viewpoint, 
there appears to be a common ground 
for understanding here. However, this 
official intimates that a consumer 
saving plan now is tardy and would 
have had much greater significance 
if advocated by the administration 
18 months earlier. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
PROMOTES W. F. PLATT, JR. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter F. Platt, 
Jr., formerly: manager of eastern 
sales for the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., has been named assistant vice 
president in charge of eastern sales, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
T. L. Daniels, president of the com- 
pany, has announced. 


Mr. Platt has been associated with 
A-D-M since 1928 and has been in 
the linseed oil business since 1915 
when he started as an office boy in 
the New York office of the American 
Linseed Co. He was general sales 
manager for that company when it 
became part of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land and he remained in the New 
York office as assistant manager of 
eastern sales. 








Walter F. Platt, Jr. 


In 1933 he was transferred to Phil- 
adelphia to handle the sale of various 
other products, in addition to linseed 
oil, manufactured by the A-D-M or- 
ganization and the Werner G. Smith 
division of the company. 

Mr. Platt was appointed manager 
of the eastern sales division in 1941 
and since that time has supervised 
sale of the company’s prducts in the 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
areas. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland is one of 
the world’s largest processors of veg- 
etable oils and is among the nation’s 
leaders in the flour milling industry. 





Initial BIPP Consumer Ad Delayed 
to Insure Effective Use of Tie-ins 


CHICAGO—To give participating 
bakers a greater opportunity to take 
full advantage of every phase of 
merchandising connected with the 
coming baking industry promotional 
program, the BIPP staff and its ad- 
vertising agency are withholding re- 


lease of the first consumer advertise- . 


ment until the March 15 issue of Life 
magazine. 

The initial Life advertisement was 
originally scheduled for insertion in 
the’ March 1 issue of Life, appearing 
on the newsstands Feb. 27. 

The BIPP schedule calls for a de- 
tailed release early in February to all 
subscribers and allied trades of the 
complete initial merchandising pro- 
gram. The material will include a 
folder graphically illustrating all the 
merchandising pieces to be used by 
the industry in carrying out the 
BIPP story at the local level. Be- 
cause of the importance of point-of- 
sale merchandising to the national 
advertising campaign, it will be nec- 
essary to allow sufficient time for 
the industry to study the BIPP ma- 
terials and to place orders, then to 
have the materials shipped and 
placed in use. 

Experience on national programs 
of this type has shown that at least 
six weeks is necessary for complet- 
ing arrangements on such an impor- 
tant job, BIPP leaders report. Thus 
the first four-color double spread ad- 
vertisement has been re-scheduled to 
appear in the March 15 issue of Life, 
which reaches the newsstands on 
March 12. The timing of subsequent 
advertisements in Ladies Home Jour- 


nal and McCall’s has likewise been 
revised to conform with this schedule. 

“With the merchandising broadside 
will go actual samples of the Life 
reprints—an excellent visualization of 
how effectively and appetizingly the 
commodity of bakery goods is por- 
trayed, together with the powerful 
bakers’ story which the copy carries 
to the consumer,” a BIPP announce- 
ment said. 

“Most important in the campaign 
is the need for wholehearted, united 
effort by all BIPP subscribers, allied 
tradesmen and supply house organ- 
izations to assure that the dynamic 
BIPP story as told in Life is carried 
to the point-of-sale in every place 
where bakery. goods are sold or 
served. By such cooperation, the mil- 
lions of magazine readers will be re- 
minded again and again of the mes- 
sages which the industry is bringing 
to the public. 


“The opportunity for the baker to 


stimulate interest and to drive home 
a greater respect for bakery foods 
is unlimited and all members of the 
industry are urged to tie in fully 
with the national campaign in their 
own localities.” 

Members of the baking industry 
were urged by BIPP officials to use 
the pre-advertisement period for 
completing plans to throw their 
whole force behind local promotion 
of the national campaign. Initial mer- 
chandising tie-ins include reprints of 
the Life advertisement, truck panel 
posters, seals, outserts and bread 


wraps that stress the national ad- 
vertising theme. In addition, news- 
paper mats and advertising copy and 


radio “thought-starters” are being 
made available for local use. 

Designed to fit the changing food 
situations, the copy will be coordi- 
nated with the government’s food 
conservation program asking consum- 
ers to “Eat as much as you need 
but don’t waste.” More specifically, 
it will ask readers to “handle baked 
foods with caré, buy wisely, eat sensi- 
bly, and use every precious crumb 
of bakery foods.” 

The advertising copy .will also 
stress the tastiness and the nutrition- 
al value of bakery foods, at the same 
time pointing to bread as the best 
food value the housewife can buy. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, is 
preparing the advertisements. Illus- 
trations to be used in the campaign 
will be produced by C. Kuoni, noted 
color photographer, and the first of 
the four-color photographs will be 
included in the kickoff presentation 
in Life. 

A public relations program, direct- 
ed by Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chi- 
cago, is designed to tell the bak- 
er’s story to the general public 
through all possible media. In. addi- 
tion to this phase of the campaign, 
BIPP is arranging a consumer educa- 
tion program through the American 
Institute of Baking. 

“The March 15 issue of Life will 
appear on the newsstands on March 
12, and BIPP subscribers should 
mark that date as the beginning of 
a new sales era in the baking indus- 
try, and to have all merchandising 
material ready for the local promo- 
tion of the national campaign,” the 
BIPP announcement said. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Still at Eitel Hospital in Minne- 
apolis is Robert T. Beatty, north- 
western editor of The Northwestern 
Miller and secretary of the Miller 
Publishing Co., who is undergoing a 
series of surgical operations. His 
progress is reported to be satisfac- 
tory, but he has several weeks of 
recuperation before him, after which 
he expects to go to his new home 
in Winter Park, Fla, with Mrs. 
Beatty, for the remainder of the win- 
ter. 

as 


Allan O. Norwood, director of sales, 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., 
visited the Kansas City market last 
week and went on to Omaha. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
is Minneapolis Jan. 8 and in Kansas 
City Jan. 9. 

# 


The engagement of Lucia Peavey 
Ewing and Percy Rockefeller is an- 
nounced in New York society columns. 
Miss Ewing is a granddaughter of the 
late Thomas Ewing and Frank T. 
Heffelfinger, both well known in Min- 
nesota milling circles. 


Charles R. Hoyt, president Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., spent 
several days in the New York market, 
making his headquarters with J. H. 
Blake, who has handled the mill ac- 
count in the metropolitan area for 
many years. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
took off from LaGuardia airport in 
New York Jan. 4 for a three-month 
trip through South America and the 
West Indies. 

* 


George A. Utter, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, visited with 
the Chinski Trading Corp., New York, 
the week of Jan. 5. 


Recent new elections to member- 
ship in the New York Produce Ex- 
change include Gilbert Frank, Atlan- 
tic Grain Co.; Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 
Western Cottonoil Co.; James G. 


TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION HONORS 
VICE PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank B. Town- 
send, executive vice president of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Assn. for the last 
25 years, will be honored by the as- 
sociation at a testimonial luncheon 
Jan. 22 at the Nicollet Hotel here. 

Mr. Townsend was president of the 
association in 1920. Twelve other 
former presidents will also attend the 
luncheon. One of them, C. T. Vanden- 
over, vice president of the Atkinson 
Milling Co. is general chairman of 
arrangements. 

More than 400 members of the traf- 
fic association, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission and other 
traffic and transportation leaders are 
expected, , 





H. W. Sloan 


Arch Carswell 


ST. REGIS APPOINTMENTS—St. Regis Paper Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Arch Carswell to the newly established position of general sales 
manager of the company’s multiwall bag division and the promotion of H. 
W. Sloan from assistant manager to manager of the Pacific Coast division. 
Mr. Carswell joined the St. Regis organization in 1928. He assumed his new 
duties Jan. 12 and will make his headquarters at the New York office. He 
formerly was manager of the Pacific Coast division. 





Lusk, J. G. Lusk & Co.; Max A. Luth- 
er and E. Grady Yancey, Yancey & 
Harlan. 

& 


Robert Imbs, secretary-treasurer of 
the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, 
returned last week from Phoenix, 
Ariz., where he spent the holiday sea- 
son visiting a sister. 


King P. Aitken, vice president and 
manager, Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, 
was a business visitor in Kansas City 
last week with officials of the parent 
corporation, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. 

© 

Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was in Madison, Wis., Jan. 6 
and called on mills in northern Ohio 
during the remainder of the week. 

* 

Clive T. Jaffray, chairman of the 
First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis, 
once president and now a director of 
the First National Bank, a director 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and the Os- 
borne-McMillan Elevator Co., as well 
as six other Northwest corporations, 
was guest of honor Jan. 10 at a lunch- 
eon on the 50th anniversary of his 
election as a director of the First 
National. 

* 


F. A. Daugherty, manager, Junc- 
tion City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
spent a week recently in the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., trade area. 

cd 


The present year started in some- 
what unusual fashion for the Phila- 
delphia Association of Flour_Distribu- 
tors, because Samuel B. Millenson 
holds no official post. Since the found- 
ing of the organization, he has served 
in virtually every capacity, complet- 


ing a tour of duty as secretary at the 
close of 1947. Mr. Millenson has been 
the Philadelphia representative of 
Bay State Milling Co. for a quarter 
century. 

€ 

Jack Cummings, plant manager, 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
family were visitors recently in 
Atchison, Kansas, where they for- 
merly lived. 

aw 


John R. Rezzolla, owner of the In- 
diana (Pa.) Macaroni Co., recently 
purchased the General Pershing Ho- 
tel, DuBois, Pa., fér $225,000. The 
hotel has 65 rooms and is now being 
operated by Mr. Rezzolla. 

* 

O. L. Spencer, general manager of 
the Montana Flour Mills, Cleveland 
branch, called on eastern connections 
in the New England states the week 
of Jan. 5. 

% 


Ed Lovett, assistant treasurer, Tide- 
water Grain Co., Philadelphia, is re- 
cuperating from a recent operation 
at a Philadelphia hospital. 


James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., made a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago the week of 
Jan. 5. 

* 


B. M. Hagan, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent in charge of specialty commod- 
ity division, General Mills, Inc., was 


a recent visitor in Oklahoma City, 


where he formerly lived. 
® 
Leslie Ford, president of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., and William 
manager of the Chickasha 
Cotton Oil Co., Hobart, Okla., have 








been named members of Oklahoma’s 
new industrial mobilization commii- 
tee appointed by Gov. Roy J. Turner 
to carry out the U.S. air forces pre- 
paredness program. The committee 
will make a survey of state indus- 
tries and natural resources. 


An inspection trip to western Kan- 
sas convinced C. C. Kelly, president 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., it 
will take considerably more favorab!e 
conditioning to bring on a satisfac- 
tory harvest next summer. He saw a 
vast acreage of barren land and if 
new wheat had sprouted, it was not 
visible, he said. 

tJ 


©. N. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager, and H. M. Regier, sec- 
retary and sales manager for the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
flew to Memphis to confer with Mii'- 
ton J. Buhler, treasurer and southern 
sales office manager, the week of Jan. 
5. Mr. Regier will accompany Mr. 
Buhler on a tour of the territory, 
while Mr. Hiebert returns to Kanszs 
City for a few days. 


C.D. Jennings, president of the ©. 
D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Jennings left on a 
motor trip for New Orleans and 
expect to fly from there to Central 
America. 

e 


D. E. Tobey, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of St. Regis Sales 
Corp., is in St. Marys Hospital, Roch- 
ester, Minn., for observation. 

; oe 

A. B. Sparboe, president, flour mi!!- 
ing division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been named a director 
of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, according to a Jan. 11 announce- 
ment. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Mabel V. Lawson, wife of ?. 
H. Lawson, general superintendent 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., died 
in Kansas City Jan. 8. Mrs. Lawson 
had been a patient in a Kansas City 
hospital for nearly two months. Sur- 
vivors, in addition to Mr. Lawson, in- 
clude a son, Harry Vaughn Lawso1', 
Lone Oak, Texas; two brothers, 4 
sister and three grandchildren. Fi- 
neral services were held in Kansas 
City Jan. 10 and burial took plac: 
in Wolfe City, Texas, this week. 


Edwin Allen Duff, 72, Nebraska 
grain merchant and business leade’, 
died Jan. 10 at a hospital in Nebrask 1 
City, Neb., where he has resided since 
boyhood. He was a brother of Philli» 
S. Duff, vice president and secretary 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


‘ Oharles B. Preston, 76, one of th: 
principal stockholders of the Prestor - 
Shaffer Milling Co. of Walla Wall: 

Wash., died in Long Beach, Cal., Ja: 

8. He was the son of the founder of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., but 
had never been active in the business. 
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He had made his home in Portland 
in recent years. He was well known 


‘to the millers of this area, although 


not actively engaged in the milling 
business. He is survived by his widow 
and one brother. 


James Josephs, founder and for- 
mer president of the American Bred- 
do Corp., and well known in the bak- 
ing trade, died Jan. 8 after a linger- 
ing illness. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AGENCY REORGANIZED 
CHICAGO—The business of Sher- 
man & Marquette, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, was reorganized as 
a partnership under the name Sher- 
man & Marquette, effective Dec. 31. 
Stuart Sherman and Arthur F. Mar- 
quette are the partners in the new 
firm. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ABA, ARBA Ask 
Strengthening of 
Portal Act 


CHICAGO — Strengthening of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 to pre- 
vent further unintended wage-hour 
liabilities is urged in a joint state- 
ment filed recently with the McCon- 
nell Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 





by the American Bakers Assn. and 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 


The statement points out that the 
portal act “properly provided, as to 
the period before its enactment on 
May 14, 1947, that working time for 
purposes of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act should be that which employers 
and employees had treated as work- 
ing time by contract, custom or prac- 
tice for the particular establishment.” 
It criticizes, however, the provisions 
applying after May 14, 1947, which 
bar liability only for activities ‘‘pre- 
liminary” or “postliminary” to an em- 
ployee’s “principal activity.” Atten- 
tion is called to a recent interpreta- 
tion by the Wage and Hour Division 
holding that certain preliminary 
things may be an “integral part” of 
the “principal activity,” so that they 
still would have to be included in the 
statutory workweek. 

The associations argue that such an 
interpretation, if adopted by the 
courts, would make those particular 
provisions of the act meaningless and 
again subject industry to the Supreme 
Court ruling in the Mt. Clemens case 
that any incidental time of an em- 
Ployee devoted to things necessary 
to his job must be counted under 
wage-hour requirements. 

In order to clarify the situation, the 
association’s statement asks Congress 
to “amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in a_ straightforward manner 
which will preclude any repetition of 
the portal-to-portal emergency,” and 
to do so “by relating hours of em- 
ployment and the workweek under 
the act to the realities of industrial 
life, not only before but after May 
14, 1947, 


v¥ 


Wage-Hour Hearings Reopen 


WASHINGTON—No developments 
affecting bakery workers have de- 
veloped in the public hearings be- 
fore the Wage and Hour Division of 
the U. S; Department of Labor in- 
volving contemplated revisions of the 
department’s wage-hour law. Hear- 
ings, originally scheduled to resume 
Jan. 6, opened Jan. 5 and will be 
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continued through Feb. 16 to permit 
all interested parties to be heard 
on the exemptions accorded various 
“white collar’ employees, including 
outside salesmen. Personal appear- 
ances may be made or briefs may 
be filed, the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator stated. 

No formal action will be taken by 
the administrator following the hear- 
ings if it appears that Congress will 
amend the wage and hour law at 
the present session. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELLIS BLUMBERG TO JOIN 
S. R. STRISIK CO. JAN. 15 


NEW YORK—The S§. R. Strisik Co. 
announced recently that Ellis Blum- 
berg, for many years affiliated with 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, 
will be associated with the company 
effective Jan. 15. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. I. KENTNOR APPOINTED 








IGLEHEART. EXECUTIVE 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — Clayton I. 
Kentnor has been named advertising 
manager of Igleheart Bros., Inc., by 
R. M. Watts, manager grocery prod- 
uct specialties sales, a unit of the 
General Foods Corp. He will make his 
headquarters in Evansville and will 
direct advertising for Swans Down 
cake flour, Swans Down mixes and 
other packaged specialties. For the 
past five years Mr. Kentnor has been 
assistant product manager at Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., in New York. He 
has previously served in advertising 
capacities with Hecker Products Co. 
and Procter & Gamble. 





Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 


selling freely and buyers are not 
pressing for wheat. The CCC took on 
15,000 bu. wheat early in the week, 
but later dropped its prices 4¢ bu. 
to $2.73 for ordinary soft white. This 
virtually put it out of the market 
in this area. Receipts have been am- 
ple, with the bulk of the arrivals be- 
ing turned to the CCC on old con- 
tracts. Suspension of the car service 
order until the end of the month 
meant nothing in trade circles be- 
cause arrivals have been more than 
sufficient to take care of the needs 
of both the CCC and the private trade 
for the past three weeks. Mills are 
buying very little wheat. Feed manu- 





‘facturers have been back in the mar- 


ket since the first of the year for 
limited amounts, but their require- 
ments are not heavy. Floods have 
washed out some of the winter wheat 
acreage, but in the over-all picture 
it is not too serious, as acreage of 
winter wheat is exceptionally large. 
Some reseeding will be necessary in 
these flooded areas in the spring. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,650 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The. Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,087 tons 
in the week previous and 61,186 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,633,- 
690 tons, as compared with 1,459,580 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 


short 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


Spring family 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


short 


top patent 
high gluten . 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
white 
dark 


high gluten 
standard . 
first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


bulk 





Soft winter family ............. 
Soft winter short patent ....... 
Soft winter straight ............ 
Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white ....2..ccccetes 
Durum, gran., bulk ........+.+. 

Seattle 

Family patent ...... -. @890 § 
Bluestem .....2 000% --@T7.79 
Bakery grades ...... --@8.25 
PE ev emancesdcacs - @7.08 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 





Chicago 
$...@8.25 


7.25 @7.50 
6.00 @6.75 
7.00 @7.20 
6.90@7.10 
6.46 @6.63 
a ee 
7.40 @8.35 
6.80@8.10 
+--@... 
6.00 @7.25 
7.33 @7.40 


5.57@6.60 
6.87@7.01 


New York 
$...@8.55 
8.20@8.45 

ro, ee 
7.50@8.05 
6.95@7.10 

ee Lr 
7.45@7.80 
7.30@7.70 


a9 


7.20@7.60 
7.45 @7.85 
7.40@7.60 
8S. Francisco 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib. euttnee. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
--@7.90 $...@... $...@... $8.556@8.65 
--@7.85 ...@... «+-@... 8.20@8.30 
@7.60 ...@... ---@8.30—.... icajp 
@7.40 ...@... «--@8.00 7.80@7.90 
co) Steere ---@8.30 ...@... 
6.40@6.80 ...@... ---@7.25 6.65@6.70 
---@... 7.10@8.00 ..5@7.60 ...@... 
a os 6.80@6.95 ...@7.00 ...@... 
--@.. 6.75@6.85 ...@6.85 7.20@7.30 
er 5.70@5.80 ...@6.80 6.55@6.65 
--@.. oa @ ess ---@7.26 ...@... 
--@.. 7.65@7.80 7.40@7.70 6.95@7.00 
--@.. 6.55 @6.65 --@6.50 6.80@6.90 
ose sa owe: us --@6.25 5.95@6.00 
- »@7.30 --@.. --@7.40 ...@7.80 
@6.30 --@.. --@5.40 ...@5.80 
-+-@6.90 coe se .-@7.50 -@7.20 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$8.45@8.60 $...@... $...@8.40 $...@%.. 
8.10@8.40 8.05@8.35 ...@8.40 ta ceneee 
7.85@8.05 7.80@8.05 ...@... --@.. 
7.70@7.85 7.60@7.85 - @7.95 oo oe 
6.90@7.10 6.95@7.15 6.75@7. 25 oePies 
eS SOAs ee --@8.00 --@.. 
7.40@7.60 7.45@7.65 @. — fe 
7.20@7.40 7.25@7.45 :. .@7.00 eo ee 
os 0 cee es Se ..-@6.50 oP fee 
o++@... «+-@8.60 ...@7.50 ow es 
6.25@6.75 ...@... «--@7.40 te 
+++@... 7.35@7.65 ie He oe @ os 
oeoGe ees ee. ae - @6. oon @ oo 
7.65 @7.80 @. 7.50@7. 78 — OP 
o0+@... --@. ~ we 


Toronto. *swinnipes 
5 $. 


Spring top patent{.. $...@8.6 -@9.35 


Spring second a --@8.15 --@8.85 
Spring first clear{. -@7.056 ...@... 
Spring exports§ -@11.85 ...@... 


Ontario soft winterst 6. 76@9. AP. «ei Bice 
Ontario exports§ .... -@. cooQe nee 
§280- lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 
prompt delivery, 


carload lots, 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


summarized from the market reviews, 
per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


are based on 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 

$82.20@83.00 ig Ue,” Mosca ctve) BovecG cies -@. 

— ee onnee 79.50 @80.00 ere Cee -@ 
ogee eves occ @ wcce errs lw 79.00 @79.25 82.00 @ 83.00 
84.00 @85.50 «+++ @82.50 Sey gVEr -@ 

= «+++ @87.00 .. © @83.50 82.00 @ 82.50 83. 50@ 83. 15 85. soos. 00 
87.00 @ 88.00 -- @84.50 — -@ «@ sss 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland " Ailente 
oe. — $86.00@87.00 $....@85.00 cect eee 8. e ce wees 
-@. es MTT woce® wees -@.... re, er 
-@. Tr Meee 60s ces 60+ noes --@.. 
85.00 @85.75 88.00@89.00 -- @89.50 ..-@89.00 --@.. 
-- 86.00@86.75 oes eeee osee eae «++ -@89.50 s@ os 
86.00 @ 86.75 90.00@91.00 +» @92.00 «00d sae ceoe@® ss 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
aveeo gages «+++ @50.25 $....@53.25 $....@655.25 
es edseces «»-@44,25 ++ @47.25 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 3, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 





r—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats—, -——Rye—_ -Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
4,129 1,438 655 2,156 27 327 76 107 13 4 
1,911 os * is at - m by iy ae 
9,507 4,628 682 2,434 1,313 1,831 105 552 936 1,286 
3,932 4,525 e se rT ays oe es 397 oe 
4,873 930 4,796 4,879 1,930. 1,473 272 351 720 797 
4,687 1,765 10 182 802 489 173 72 1,651 1,686 
8,465 4,406 180 131 318 210 1 as 10 13 
3,608 1,504 ee 38 a* 2 as ee oe oe 
12,136 4,692 aie se ‘ie Pr 7 6 ee 122 
1,777 1,616 1,240 1,279 118 187 82 122 ‘40 ae 
eoee 28,621 6,002 587 3,286 200 255 169 59 184 417 
3 81 10 255 32 170 *~ .. 6,311 4,621 

1,963 1,369 613 1,102 4,406 1,034 2,391 641 11,700 8,012 
1,619 585 12 1,001 17 44 ée é< oe es 
3,619 279 19 5 10 8 1 oe 3 
4,268 749 2,659 615 161 389 93 266 448 

— - 384 638 F 3 2 40 48 
2,229 446 31 772 491 186 6 32 20 115 
Seles sesoves 25 9 294 443 331 89 1 3 230 
3,765 1,337 493 1,220 903 773 5 38 25 
3,869 2,289 798 1,671 225 316 1 14 14 
7,012 2,081 ee 1 22 20 ee ob 4 1 
112,778 44,151 11,553 24,143 12,010 7,568 3,681 1,930 21,307 17,742 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

-Mi polis, - Chicag ‘ Kansas City— 
May July Mar. May July Sept. May July 
Jamuary 6 ..ncccccccsces 287% 277% 301% 293% 263 256% 281% 252% 
Jamuary. 6 ..ccccvecceses 288 277% 299% 292 261% 254% 280% 251% 

January TF .nvccccccecees 289% 279% 302% 294 263% 256% 282% 254 
January 8 ..ccceeseccenns 290% 280% 304 295% 264% 257% 284% 254% 
FTOMUATY 9 nccscceccccess 292 282% 305% 297% 266% 259% 286% 256% 
January 10 ....eeeeeeeee 293 281 306% 298% 266% 259% 288 267% 
SOYBEANS -—CORN—, RYE— ¢ Ss. ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May July May July May July 

Jan. 5 .. 412% 408 255% 244% 386% 355% 266 ose» 119% 102% 114 ne 
Jan. 6 .. 418 413 255 243% 383 353 266 120% 102% 114% owes 
Jan. 7 .. 421 415 257% 246 387% 357 269% 122 103% 116% sane 
Jan. 8 .. 420 414% 257% 246% 396 364 272% 123% 104% 117 o Sas 
Jan. 9 .. 428% 423 260% 249% 394 362% 273% 124% 105% 118% 100% 
Jan. 10 . 429 423 261% 261 404 372% 275 124% 105% 119% 101% 
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“Christopher’s Capital Chronicle”: 


Jan. 1, 1948—Consternation at the 
local offices of the Millers National 
Federation and the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn. was deeper than the re- 
cent snow in New York following the 
reports on the new export licensing 
policy at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

a eo os 

Jan. 2—Industry jitters over the 
possible return of price and ration 
controls attributed to holiday acro- 
batics. Everywhere within the asso- 
ciated food industries renewal of 
price and ration. restraints are 
laughed off yet strangely industry 
spokesmen watch each government 
move with suspicion. 

ok * ok 


Jan. 3—Here is the hearty bill 
of fare for the new session of the 80th 
Congress: European Recovery Pro- 
gram; new charter for Commodity 
Credit Corp.; study of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization charter; 
the long range agriculture program; 
price and ration control proposals; 
additional controls over commodity 
markets; removal of the margarine 
tax and others. A daintier dish could 
not be set before a finer bunch of 
politicians. 

* ok cag 

Jan, 4—Not too long ago that caustic 
New England senator, George Moses, 
was calling the western and farm 
belt liberals in Congress “sons of wild 
jackasses.” Wonder what he thinks 
of the present New England group 
from the GOP, including Senators 
Flanders, Tobey and Baldwin, who 
are sincerely discussing restraints on 
inflation through government inter- 


vention. 
ok + co 


Jan. 5—Publication of names of 
traders on commodity markets back- 
firing on the Republican sponsors. 
Appearance of Henry Morgenthau, 
former secretary of the treasury, on 
the lists as short of corn in a rising 
market could not be classified as 
what Henry Cate calls “informed 
speculation.” However, if the former 
secretary continues in the market he 
may become an “informed specula- 
tor,” which the boss of Flour Mills 
of America says sometimes happens. 

ee 

Jan. 6—Jovial, rotund Walter Ber- 
ger, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. president, here to attend ses- 
sion of USDA grain conservation 
committee. Tells the USDA bosses to 
urge poultry raisers to sell an old hen 
and buy four chicks to conserve grain 
and get out maximum meat produc- 
tion this year. 

* oS * 


Jan. 7—Congress hears the chief 
executive ask for a $40-cost of living 
bonus tax cut for small incomes at 
the expense of tax increases for cor- 
porations . . Congressman. Harold 
Knutson, Republican chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
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CHRISTOPHER’S CAPITAL 
CHRONICLE 
“ww OY 


EDITOR’S NOTE—What should burst upon the 1948 scene but a Pepys’ 
Diary. The author is John Cipperly, Washington correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller. Why the curious caption?.We do not know—unreserv- 
edly. It is Mr. Cipperly’s idea of what the caption over a Washington diary— 
his kind of a Washington diary—should be. Or rather, it is a combination of 
two of his ideas. The two are integrated, one, if possible, to support the other. 
Questioned as to the propriety and special significance of the name “Chris- 
topher” in this connection, Mr. Cipperly reminds us that Christopher is the 
patron saint of travelers, and thus in his opinion is qualified for a context 
that records or purports to record what Mr. Cipperly calls “the facts and 
fancies of the visiting industry big-wigs and the antics of the politicos.” Thus, 


Republican majority have other ideas 
and lose little time in expressing their 
disapproval of the administration’s 
handiwork. ; 
* * og 

Jan, 8—Hartford, Conn. Learning 
from poultrymen here that the state 
is leaning to Truman in 1948 because 
of dissatisfaction over the local Re- 
publican sales tax policy. Chester 
Bowles, former OPA boss, is cam- 
paigning for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor, although he is on 
a tour of Europe. . . Local poul- 
trymen hope that meat rationing will 
be ordered. They expect to make a 
killing on sales of storage stocks of 
poultry if it happens. . . . Phil Wad- 
hams of the Connecticut Farmer Co- 
operative Auction Assn. making an 
appeal to state poultry producers to 
contribute to industry fund for 
NEPPCO and PENB. Don’t see how 
they dare refuse him. . . . University 
of Connecticut’s Dr. Edwin Singsen 
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revealing that he has introduced the 
atomic age to the poultry industry. 
Local paper states that the univer- 
sity’s professor of poultry husbandry 
has introduced radioactive corn in 
turkey feeding. 

* 


* 


Jan. 9—State department spokes- 
men coming under fire from. Demo- 
cratic sources over the European Re- 
covery Program, Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas bogged down when he at- 
tempted to justify the $6.8 billion 
ERP requirement for 15 months. 
Day’s hearings closed charitably 
when the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, told Mr. Douglas that he 
thought he understood what the am- 
bassador was trying to explain. Few 
others did. 

* * * 

Jan. 10—Lunch with group of re- 
porters and grain industry officials. 
Opinions on ERP widely at variance. 
One side insisting that we must give 
Secretary of State Marshall every- 
thing he asked. This side represents 
the Marshall sainthood circle. The 
others seeing Marshall, the devil, de- 
nounce him as the best general we 
ever had but—. 

* * ok 


Jan. 11—Normally a day of rest, 
when a dutiful reporter should re- 
flect on the greatness of his pub- 
lishers and editors. Sadly, however, 
such. is not the case. Not that his 
publishers and editors are not great 
but that it is not a day of rest. 
Worked like a Sunday devil boss, try- 
ing to analyze the various ERP pro- 
grams and catch up on work that I 
should have done Saturday. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


1948 Crop Outlook Improved 
by Good Weather in December 


WASHINGTON — In conjunction 
with its Jan. 9 report on farm hold- 
ings of old crop grains, the U.S. Crop 
Reporting Board said that factors af- 
fecting 1948 crop prospects brought 
improvement during December in 
much of the country. 

Winter wheat seeding has contin- 
ued unusually late in southern Great 
Plains areas, with good germination 
and growth. Wet fields continued to 
hamper harvesting of crop remnants 
and carrying out of seeding plans in 
the Southeast. Soil moisture was ade- 
quate in most areas, excessive in the 
Southeast. Although weather permit- 
ted seasonal farm activities outside 
the Southeast, some corn, soybeans 
and cotton remain  unharvested. 
Grazing was terminated by snow in 
northernmost parts of the eastern 
half of the country and in parts of 
northern mountain states, but had 
continued later than usual in much of 
the country, helping to conserve feed 
grain supplies. 


Soil Moisture Adequate 


Soil moisture supplies appear ade- 
quate in most areas, built up by fall 
rains and snows. The middle and 
southern Great Plains wheat areas in 
particular, benefited from precipita- 
tion two to three times normal, but 
because of the earlier protracted dry 
period the southern areas would bene- 
fit from more rain. The fact that De- 
cember precipitation was below nor- 
mal in most northern areas is not 
significant at this stage, except that 
it permitted fall activities to con- 
tinue. The. snow pack in mountain 
areas, source of irrigation water, has 
not. yet reached desired depths par- 


ticularly in the southern portions. It 
continues dry in California and the 
far Southwest. 

Heavy rains in the Southeast have 
hampered both harvesting of rem- 
nants of cotton, corn, peanuts and 
lespedeza seed, and the seeding of fall 
grains. As a result, harvesting losses 
have occurred and some acreage in- 
tended for winter wheat may be sown 
to spring oats and barley. Tempera- 
tures averaged two to four degrees 
above normal for the month, except 
in the Northeast, Minnesota and east- 
ern parts of North Dakota and South 
Dakota, and the far Southwest where 
it was slightly colder than usual. 
Snow covers dormant grains in most 
of the North Central and North At- 
lantic regions, but a broad belt along 
the eastern slope of the northern and 
central Rockies is bare, extending 
into the Great Plains southward from 
northeastern Kansas. 


Large 1948 Acreage Seen 


At this stage most factors point 
toward the probability that the rela- 
tively large proportion of the coun- 
try’s available crop land will be kept 
in crops in 1948. This was true in 1947 
when spring planting conditions were 
extremely adverse. The largest win- 
ter wheat acreage of record has final- 
ly been sown despite great difficulties. 
Growing conditions favored progress 
of wheat during December. Fall sown 
flax acreage in Texas, Arizona and 
California is nearly two thirds larger 
than a year ago. The open fall and 
early winter has permitted removal 
of most crops from fields, much fall 
plowing, weed killing, manuring and 
fertilizing in preparation for spring 
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work, the chief exception to this be- 
ing the waterlogged fields in the 
Southeast. 

The continued increase in mechani- 
zation of farms and improvement in 
the farm labor situation will be im- 
portant factors in getting spring 
planting done at the proper times 
even if spring weather is uncoopera- 
tive. Stocks of feed grains are low 
and in need of replenishing. As an in- 
centive to hold production at a high 
level, prices received by farmers for 
farm products are at a favorable level 
compared with prices farmers must 
pay for goods used in production. 
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MNF Directors 
to Meet at 
Chicago Jan. 22 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Mill- 
ers National Federation will meet 
here Jan. 22 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a number of matters of cur- 
rent interest to the milling industry. 
It is probable that directors of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. also will 
convene here that day or the day be- 
fore for a discussion of flour export 
problems. 
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JOSEPH M. McGOUGH DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Joseph M. 
McGough, vice president of the Mc- 
Gough Bakeries Corp., died here Dec. 
31 at the age of 39. He was the son 
of the late Tom McGough, founder of 
the firm and a leading figure in the 
baking industry in the South until 
his death a few months ago. 

Joseph M. McGough had entered 
the Foundation Hospital in New Or- 
leans last September for a general 
physical examination. On Oct. 4 he 
underwent an operation, from which 
he had apparently recovered. He re- 
turned to Montgomery in December, 
where he spent another week in a 
local hospital, expecting to resume 
his business activities later in the 
month. 


Mr. McGough was in charge of the 
Montgomery plant of the McGough 
organization, which has its head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala. He had 
been active in trade association work 
during his career and at the time of 
his death was a member of the board 
of governors of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. 

Mr. McGough’s sister, Miss Helen 
McGough, is president and active 
head of the corporation at Birming- 
ham. 

Mr. McGough is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 
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GLEASON PLANS STORAGE 

INDIANAPOLIS—One of the first 
postwar construction programs in the 
baking industry here is planned by 
the Gleason Pie Co., Inc. The firm 
will build a cold storage plant at 
1500 Arlington Ave., to be used to 
store frozen fruits used by the bak- 
ery. M. K. Gleason, Sr., founder of the 
company and.grandfather of the cur- 
rent president, L. D. Gleason, was 
the first commercial pie baker in 
Indianapolis when he started his busi- 
ness in 1878. There are now three 
bakeries, one in LaFayette, Ind., and 
another in Miami, Fla., in addition to 
the one here, 
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Stassen Claims “Insiders’’ Made 
$4 Million in Food Speculation 


WASHINGTON — Additional 
charges that government “insiders” 
had made profits in commodity spec- 
ulation were made last week by Har- 
old E. Stassen, contender for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 

Mr. Stassen told the Senate spec- 
ulation subcommittee that admin; 
istration officials had made over $4 
million in food speculation since the 
war and said $1 million of this 
amount fell to Edwin W. Pauley, spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary for 
the Army. He also named Brig. Gen. 
Wallace H. Graham, the president’s 
physician, and Ralph K. Davies, war- 
time petroleum deputy administrator. 

Mr. Stassen told the committee that 
the investigation should be followed 
through thoroughly. He charged that 
Mr. Pauley did not testify fully when 
he was before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to explain his spec- 
ulations. 

While he refused to make public 
the names of any other “insiders” he 
charged had made profits on com- 
modity markets, Mr. Stassen said he 
would be glad to furnish the commit- 
tee with “leads and indications of a 
number of insiders” he said were un- 
covered by his staff. 


Informants Not Named 


Asked where he got his information, 
fr. Stassen replied that it was from 
government employees “who were 
disgusted with the reprehensible con- 
duct of those who were using their 
information to profit in food prices.” 
He said he could not name his in- 
formers because these employees 
would be fired. 

He told the committee it was his 
belief that Congress should make it 
illegal for federal employees to own 
commodity futures, but he hit hardest 
at Mr. Pauley. He said Mr. Pauley’s 
trading activities while in Europe as 
reparations commissioner in 1945-46 
should be investigated. He said that 
Mr. Pauley bought 50,000 bu. of oats 
futures while abroad on July 11, 1945. 
“The purchase,” Mr. Stassen said, 
“must have been cabled in from 
Europe.” 

After the hearing adjourned, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agri- 
culture, called upon Mr. Stassen to 
divulge the names of any commodity 
traders who have been serving as 
“fronts for government insiders.” Mr. 
Anderson added that USDA em- 
ployees may supply the committee 
with any inside information they may 
have without fear of reprisals. 

Mr. Pauley charged Mr. Stassen 
with “deliberate falsity” following 
the latter’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee and asked for the 
right to confront Mr. Stassen at an- 
other hearing. Sen. Homer Ferguson 
(R., Mich.), chairman of the investi- 
gating group, then made. arrange- 
ments for Mr. Stassen to re-appear as 
a witness Jan. 23. 


Telegraphic Duel 


Following Mr. Stassen’s testimony, 
Mr. Pauley inaugurated a telegraphic 
verbal duel with the Republican pres- 
idential candidate. In a telegram to 
Mr. Stassen, Mr. Pauley said he had 
made $932,703.16.in commodity trad- 
ing during the past three years, but 
that he did it without benefit of in- 
side government information. 

He added that when Mr. Stassen 
testified about how much he (Pauley) 
had made in the commodity markets 
he was not making a “disclosure” 


but was simply reading certified fig- 
ures which Mr. Pauley said he had 
voluntarily supplied the committee 
several days before. 

Seizing upon Mr. Pauley’s admis- 
sion that he had profited to the ex- 
tent of $932,703 in. commodity trad- 
ing, Mr. Stassen bluntly wired Presi- 
dent Truman asking about the pro- 
priety of retaining Mr. Pauley in his 
Army Department post because of his 
speculation in the food commodity 
market. 

Mr. Stassen’s telegram said: 

“Now that Mr. Pauley has admit- 
ted the extensive nature of his opera- 
tions, I respectfully ask this ques- 
tion of the President. I ask it in par- 
ticular view of the urgent need of 
leveling off food prices and of the 
anticipated heavy governmental pur- 
chases of food in 1948. 

“The question js this, 

“Does a man who had admitted 
under investigation that he made ap- 
proximately $1 million in personal 
profit, by speculating since the war 
in increased prices of food and com- 
modities, belong in the position of 
assistant to the secretary of the army 
for procurement and industrial mo- 
bilization?” 

Mr. Stassen, en route to Sheridan, 
Wyo.,.on a campaign tour, said, “I 
can and will prove any statements 
I have made about Pauley. In 20 
years of public life I have not made 
an inaccurate accusation.” 

Mr. Stassen said he will repeat his 
charges in the presence of Mr. Pauley 
when he reappears before the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Offers Books 


Meanwhile, Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.) offered the investigating 
subcommittee the books on his com- 
modity trading, and the committee 
indicated it would examine these rec- 
ords. 

Sen. Thomas acknowledged over 
the week-end that he had dealt in 
commodities and other markets for 
years but asserted he had not made 
use of any inside information. 

Sen. Thomas is ranking Democratic 
member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. He has been in the Sen- 
ate since 1923. 

The committee—in recess since last 
week—planned to resume its inquiry 
Jan. 13 by calling Brig. Gen. Wallace 
H. ‘Graham, President Truman’s per- 


‘sonal physician, whose name turned 


up on a list of. grain traders: 
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Production Men, 
Cereal Chemists 


Discuss Problems 


NEW YORK—Mutual problems of 
bakery production men and cereal 
chemists, representing two of the 
most important branches in the bak- 
ing industry from the standpoint of 
quality goods production, were dis- 
cussed at a symposium on “The Role 
of the Chemist in Bakery Production” 


held at the Hotel George Washing-‘ 


ton Jan. 5. The meeting, a joint 
session of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club and the New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, attracted an 
overflow crowd to the Production 
Men’s meeting room. 

A series of short addresses by Ar- 
thur Sorries, Fairfax Bread divi- 
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sion of Safeway Stores, Inc., and 
Arthur Hackett, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., presenting the viewpoint of the 
production man, and A. A. Schaal, 
Good Housekeeping Bureau, and 
Raymond Powers, the Borden Co., 
outlining the chemist’s viewpoint, 
were featured on the program and 
sparked a lively discussion period 
following the brief talks. 


Mr. Sorries posed a series of ques- 
tions relative to how the chemist 
can help the baker, touching on 
analysis of materials, research tech- 
nique and problems, cooperation with 
other departments and setting up of 
ingredient quality standards. 

Mr. Powers answered these ques- 
tions in a short talk in which he 
pointed out that the chemist should 
be able to select desirable qualities 
in ingredients and set up standards, 
should advise purchasing departments 
on matters regarding quality and 
price standards, analyze “bargain” 
ingredients and pass on standard in- 
gredients. He stressed that labora- 
tory research could effect savings 
and be an important factor in estab- 
lishing good quality, texture and 
flavor. 

In an interesting presentation, Mr. 
Hackett visualized the position of 
the production man as an essential 
factor in putting into practical use 
the findings of the cereal chemist. 
He stated that “no two branches 
of the industry are more closely as- 
sociated than the cereal chemists and 
the production men” and called for 
more sound technical knowledge on 
the part of the latter. He further 
urged more facilities for furnishing 
this technical background. 

Mr. Schaal stated that increased 
profits depend on producing better 
quality goods and stressed this point 
as one of the problems of the cereal 
chemist as well as the production 
man. He remarked that research 
problems should “come from the in- 
side,” and called upon the cereal 
chemists to check claims of suppliers, 
maintain uniformity and check equip- 
ment and lend assistance to other 
departments of the business. 

At the close of the meeting dur- 
ing the question-and-answer session 
it was again stressed that produc- 
tion men should receive more tech- 
nical training and that cereal chem- 
ists should interpret their findings 
in language more clear to the pro- 
duction man so that he may use 
these research findings to his best 
advantage. 
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D. M. CAIN JOINS MIDLAND 


KANSAS CITY—Douglas M. Cain 
has joined the feed stores division of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Gain formerly was with 
the McGrade Mfg. Co., Kansas City 
and Marysville, Kansas. Mr. Cain’s 
father is remembered by many in the 
milling industry from some years ago 
as president of the Cain Mill Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. He is a nephew of 
John W. Cain, president of the Mid 
land company. 
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E. L. STOWE APPOINTED 


MILWAUKEE — The appointment 
of E. L. Stowe as sales manager of 
a new district of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., with headquarters at the 
company bakery here, was  an- 
nounced recently by Shelby V. Tim- 
berlake, general sales manager. Mr. 
Stowe joined this branch of the com- 
pany from a Nabisco managership 
at Lincoln, Neb. He will have charge 
of a district including most of Wis- 
consin, the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan and portions of Iowa and Illinois. 

















Ogden A. Geilfuss 


ADVANCEMENT ANNOUNCED 
FOR OGDEN A. GEILFUSS 


NEW YORK—Ogden A. Geilfuss 
was elected vice president of the Na- 
tional Yeast Corp. and the National 
Food Industries, Inc., at a recent 
meeting in New York of their respec- 
tive boards of directors, Frank J. 
Hale, chairman of the board and pres- 
ident, has announced. 

Mr. Geilfuss will have charge of 
the central, western and southwest- 
ern divisions operations of both com- 
panies. 

National Food Industries, Inc., is a 
packer in the frozen egg field and 
also merchandises other ingredients 
for bakers. 

Mr. Geilfuss was formerly in charge 
of the western division of the Nation- 
al Yeast Corp. and has been associ- 
ated with the company for 11 years. 
He will maintain offices of both com- 
panies in the Pure Oil Building, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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FAO HEARS ANDERSON ON 
WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


WASHINGTON — The world is 
faced. with two or three anxious 
years with respect to food supplies, 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, told the Jan. 8 meeting of 
the policy committee of production 
and distribution, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

The effect of the anti-inflation bill 
recently passed by Congress on the 
FAO was discussed by Mr. Anderson, 
saying that the act “authorizes co- 
operation between this government 
and others for the purpose of stimu- 
lating and increasing food produc- 
tion.” 

Sir John Boyd Orr, the director- 
general of FAO, pointed out that the 
U.S. had already exported enormous 
quantities of food to hungry nations. 
He commented that the further pro- 
gram to help nations increase their 
food production “will make a great 
contribution to ending the present 
world food shortage which is a threat 
to the social and economic stability 
of the world.” 

The policy committee is composed 
of the representatives of eight mem- 
ber nations of FAO—Australia, Cuba, 
Egypt, France, India, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the 
U.S. The committee, acting between 
sessions of the council of FAO, is 
charged with responsibility for an- 
alyzing the world picture. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


4 THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Noticeable improvement in 
family flour business occurred last week, 
but bakery sales continued slow and ex- 
port bookings were draggy with the ex- 





ception of the Indian business which was 


completed late in the week. 

Mills in the Southwest booked 56% of 
capacity last week, which was less than 
the previous week regardless of the ex- 
panded family interest. The figure com- 
pares with 59% booked the previous week 
and 114% a year ago. 

Bakers continued reluctant to buy, and 
as the standoff continued the wheat mar- 
ket became stronger for the reason that 
no substantial country selling has devel- 
oped this year. Flour buyers were hope- 
ful of an increase in farmer selling fol- 
lowing the turn of the year, but to date 
country offers have been disappointingly 
slow, amounting to only about a third of 
what was anticipated. 

It is estimated that about 75% of the 
bakery trade needs have yet to be booked 
beyond a month ahead, the remainder hav- 
ing been booked previously into April or 
in some cases arrangements were made 
which would carry a certain volume through 
to the end of the crop year. So, a large 
pent-up demand is still existent in the bak- 
ery trade. 

Family flour jobbers and distributors were 
the principal buyers during the week. No 
large lots of family flour were sold, but 
the business consisted of a greater num- 
ber of small bookings, primarily for near- 
by shipment. 

Although most family price lists were up 
this week, a notable exception was a sub- 
stantial price reduction announced by sev- 
eral large millers on nationally-advertised 
brands. The drop which was receiving con- 
siderable attention by the trade was on 
certain sack sizes for nearby delivery. 

PMA bought no flour during the past 
week, but is expected to be in the mar- 
ket soon. The one tenth of the week's 
volume which was export was divided among 
some French colonies and Latin America. 
The Indian sale completed later went for 
$6.12@6.17, Gulf, and was booked mostly 
with a few southwestern mills. Latin 
American trade is stymied by the con- 
fused export license situation. A meeting 
of millers with the Office of International 
Trade in Washington last week result- 
ed in no agreement, but a meeting of all 
industrial representatives with government 
trade officials is scheduled for Jan. 15 
in Washington. 

Due to the jump in premiums and a 
steady rise in wheat futures, bakery flour 
prices were up approximately 20¢ sack this 
week and family quotations were 10¢ sack 
higher, with exceptions for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Clears offers were scarce, but the de- 
mand was slow and good enough to keep 
offers cleaned up. Prices were up about 
10¢ sack. 

Quotations Jan. 10, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.80@6.95, standard patent $6.75@6.85, 
straight $6.70@6.80; established brands of 
family flour $7.10@8, family patents $6.90 
@7.10; first clears $5.70@5.80, second clears 
$5.55@5.65, 1% ash clears and higher $5.35 
@5.50; soft wheat short patent $7.65@7.80, 
straight $6.55@6.65, cake flour $7.70@8. 

Seven mills report domestic business fair, 
8 quiet, 2 slow, 6 dull. 


Oklahoma: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 27%, compared with 33% a week 
ago and 89% a year ago. Some small ex- 
ports were reported, but the bulk of sales 
was in the domestic class, with bakers 
taking 70% and the family buyers 30%. 
Operations averaged 92%, compared with 
75% a week ago and 90% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 15¢ higher 
a sack. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons, Jan. 10: carlots, 
family short patent $6.50@7.70, standard 
patent $6.35@7.5¢; carlots, bakery unen- 
riched short patent $6.93@7.03, standard 
patent $6.88@6.98, straight grade $6.83@ 
6.93. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Omaha: A slight increase in the vol- 
ume of family flour sales was observed 
here last week. However, all other flour 
business remained quiet as it has been 
for several months. 

Little or no inquiry was recorded dur- 
ing the week. Government buyers were 
in and out of the market with their pur- 
chases almost negligible. Production was 
maintained on a six-day basis and the 
majority of the flour was being sent out 
to contract buyers whose bookings were 
received two to three months ago. Only a 
sprinkling of export buying occurred early 
in the week, the small commitments head- 
ed for India. 

Millers reluctantly predicted that the 
slow sales of flour will continue as long 
as high prices remain. Flour stocks are 
low universally, but large-quantity buying 
will remain out of the picture until a 
price break. 

Quotations Omaha, Jan. 10: family short 
patent $7.40, bakery short patent $7.10. 


Denver: The flour market went up again, 
following the rising wheat market. De- 


mand continues good despite the rise, and 
supplies are adequate for existing needs. 
Demand is about split 50-50 between ex- 
port and domestic buyers. Quotations Jan. 
10: bakers $7.10, family $7.40. 


Wichita: Millis operated 5% days last 
week at near capacity. Shipping directions 
continued to improve and ranged from 
good to heavy. One major mill, which has 
been observing a five-day week, is now on 
a six-day schedule. Domestic sdles aver- 
aged 90%, compared with 50% the preced- 
ing week. Export sales were negligible. 
Prices closed 20¢ higher. 


Hutchinson: Buying was on a greater 
scale than for some time last week, but 
it represented more an expansion of fill-in 
business than abandonment of the watch- 
ful waiting policy by the trade. Much of 
the new business was for prompt or early 
shipment, although a few medium-sized 
lots were sold on a 120-day basis. Im- 
provement in buying by family trade as 
well as bakers was noted. Export inter- 
est was light. Operations continued on a 
five-day basis. Prices were firm. 


Salina: The demand for flour showed 
some improvement the past week with 
fair bookings. Premiums on cash wheat, 
which advanced sharply, were offset some 
by higher feed prices resulting in net 
gains of 10@15¢ sack on flour. Shipping 
directions show some improvement. 


Texas: Demand last week showed little, 
if any, improvement compared to the holi- 
day season. Sales amounted to possibly 
15 or 20% of capacity in some cases, and 
not that much in others, New business 
booked was practically all family flour. 
Operations were at about 80% of capacity. 
Prices were about 25¢ sack lower on fam- 
ily flour, 10¢ lower on bakers and about 
unchanged on clears. 

Quotations Jan. 10, 100’s, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $7.30@7.50, high 
patent $7.05@7.25; standard bakers, plain 
$7@7.15; clears, plain $6.30@6.40, deliv- 
ered TCP. 
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Minneapolis: Flour business with spring 
wheat mills failed to reach the strides that 
had been hoped for last week. Wheat 
prices opened the year with a material 
dip and buyers apparently took this as an 
indication of further recessions to come 
and held off on buying. Instead, wheat 
prices suddenly got back on the upward 
trend and the market got away before 
buyers could get set. The result was a 
rather spotty trade made up mostly of 
small-sized lots. A few 8,000- to 10,000- 
sack lots were booked for as much as 
120 days ahead, but these were decidedly 
in the minority. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the week 
averaged 57.6% of capacity, against 50.5% 
the previous week and 111.1% a year ago. 

Family flour trade remained light, al- 
though shipping directions on old orders 
were stepped up as a result of a 40c sack 
shipping allowance granted py mills for 
quick delivery. This applied to old con- 
tracts as well as-new, but the expansion 
was largely in the ordering out of old 
orders, as distributors report they are 
covered about as far ahead as they care 
to be at these price levels. Directions on 
old bakery flour contracts also were a 
little better, but many mills are finding 
it difficult to operate more than five days 
a week. 

The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration was in the market for March 
export commitments, paying the old basis 
of $6.80, New York and $6.60 Gulf for 
72% extraction for shipment last half 
January and February. This price was 
considered too low by most spring wheat 
mills and it was expected that little of 
the business would land in this area. The 
army also was asking for offers on 57,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour, enriched, for 
export shipment in February, following 
sizable purchases earlier in the week. The 
military business also was not expected to 
meet the price requirements of spring 
wheat mills. 

Flour prices are about 25¢ sack higher 
than a week ago, with further strength 
in wheat making the basis strong early 
this week. 

Quotations Jan. 10: standard patent $7.40, 
short patent $7.60, high gluten $7.85, es- 
tablished brands of family flour, enriched 
$7.90, first clears $6.40@6.80, second clears 
$5.95, whole wheat $7.10 sacked, in cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: There 
was no change in flour business the past 
week. Buyers continued to resist current 
prices. Shipping directions were satisfac- 
tory. Export trade remained at a stand- 


still. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The first week of the New 
Year did not bring any improvement in 
the demand for flour. Bakers and other 
users continued to hold off and only the 
customary steady buying of one and two 
carlots for fill-in purposes was reported. 
Bakers are showing a little more inter- 
est, but the higher prices kept them from 
covering more than nearby needs. Shipping 
directions are fair. Family flour also was 
rather quiet, with only scattered buying 
to cover pressing needs. Deliveries were 
fair. Quotations Jan. 10: spring top patent 
$7:35 @ 7.65, standard’ patent $7.26@7.50; first 


clear $6@6.75; family flour $8.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $7@7.20, 95% patent $6.90 
@7.10, first clear $6.46@6.63; soft winter 
short patent $7.40@8.35, standard patent 
$6.80@8.10, first clear $6@7.25. 


St. Louis: Local mills say new flour busi- 
ness is very draggy. Inquiries are slow in 
coming in. Bakers are showing very little 
interest, buying only for replacements for 
30 days’ shipment, with a scattering of 
earlots for nearby delivery. Family book- 
ings are limited. Nothing was booked for 
export, other than some small lots of flour 
for the French colonies. Demand for clears 
has slowed down, offerings are freer and 
prices are easier. Jobbers report large and 
small bakers are standing by watching 
developments and are confining purchases 
to carlots and truck loads for immediate 
use and up to 30 days’ delivery. Shipping 
directions are good. Prices are 50¢ sack 
lower. 

Central states mills report new book- 
ings extremely light, The bakery and fam- 
ily trade are indifferent toward placing 
orders, other than for carlots to take care 
of present requirements. 

Quotations St. Louis, Jan. 10, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.85, short patent $7, family patent $7.60, 
high protein clears $6.80, low protein $6.25; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.40@7.70, 
all-purpose $7.30, family patent $7.25, 
straight $6.50, clears $6.25; spring wheat 
short patent $8.30, standard $8, straight 
$8.30, high protein clears $7.25, low pro- 
tein $6.80. 


Toledo: The New Year has brought no 
great change in conditions as yet. No pro- 
nounced buying wave in flour has set in, 
and no radical decline in prices has en- 
couraged future commitments on replenish- 
ment 6f stockseand bookings. The outlook 
continues clouded and confused, character- 
ized by watchful waiting in the trade. 
The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 33¢ 
rate points to New York, Jan. 9, at $3.05 
@3.06, after having eased off a bit, gave 
confirmation. The end of the year saw 
some reduction in operation of the mills 
over the holidays, and some mills are 
beginning to need new sales and direc- 
tion in order to maintain rates of opera- 
tion established in the first half of the crop 
year. There has been the hope that the 
final fixing of export limit at 450 mil- 
lion bushels, accompanied by less aggres- 
sive government buying, might give a 
chance for lower prices in a product. that 
vitally affects the high cost of* living. 
Sale of wheat by farmers appears not to 
have been notably stimulated as yet in 
the rew year. 


Cleveland: As predicted in December, the 
turn of the year brought a marked im- 
provement in flour business. The break 
in the wheat market Jan. 3 caused most 
jobbers and bakers who were in need of 
flour or whose contracts were rather low 
to come into the market and buy. Conse- 
quently, flour business was brisk for ap- 
proximately 48 hours, most bakers and 
jobbers supplying their needs until the 
first of May. 

Mills were very anxious to place flour 
on the books. Shipping instructions, al- 
though better than in December, have 
been very disappointing. It is very evident 
that bakers did not consume the amount 
of. flour they anticipated. Since the first 
of the year flour prices have advanced 
approximately 75¢ sack. There are still 
many mills anxious for shipping instruc- 
tions, and they offer concessions for im- 
mediate shipment. 

The demand for family flour has shown 
a slight improvement. However, one of the 
national mills has offered a special reduc- 
tion of 40¢ sack from the car price on the 
25-, 50- and 100-lb. bags of family flour. 

Although business with the baking trade 
is not very brisk, nevertheless, most bak- 
ers seem to be surprised at the amount 
of baked goods they are producing. 

Quotations Jan. 10: spring family $8.40 
less 40¢ special allowance; high gluten 
$8.40, standard patent $7.95, first clear 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter family $8, stand- 
ard patent $7, first clear. $6.50; soft win- 
ter family $7.50, short patent $7.40, straight 
$7.10, first clear $6.50. - 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour sales are somewhat better 
than last week, but buyers continue con- 
servative and apparently desirous of learn- 
ing more of developments in the political 
and economic fields before making ex- 
tensive commitments. The buyers are safe 
in assuming a waiting attitude as they 
know the mills now are in a position to 
give immediate shipments on request. Box- 
ears, which were so scarce a few months 
ago that some mills were required to cur- 
tail operations, now are plentiful as the 
movement of grain from the West to the 
East has been almost completed. At pres- 
ent, thousands of surplus boxcars are in 
the Buffalo yards. Clears are somewhat 
easier, but prices are fairly steady. 

Quotations Jan. 10, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.55@8.65, high gluten $8.20@8.30, 
standard $7.80@7.90, first clear $6.65@6.70; 
hard winter standard $7.20@7.30, first clear 
$6.55@6.65; soft winter short patent $6.95@ 
7, straight $6.80@6.90, first clear $5.95@6. 

New York: As mills reduced prices, par- 
ticularly for January shipment, scattered 
takings were reported by bakers and job- 
bers. The total volume was not large and 
medium-sized bakers held off, as did nearly 
all chain buyers. Shipping directions did not 
reflect the anticipated pickup, although 
some prices were fixed on previous p-d-s 
contracts. Sales, in addition to small spring 
and Kansas lots, included increased amounts 
of eastern soft winters which have for some 
time been stagnant. 

The situation at terminals continued bad 
and permits were very difficult to obtain. 
Although traces of the storm were re- 
moved from~business areas, snow and ice 
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still hampered outlying sections and de- 
liveries were very slow. Prices were about 
20¢ over the previous week. 

No foreign government buying was re- 
ported and only a small private export 
inquiry existed. 

Quotations Jan. 10: spring family flour 
$8.55, high glutens $8.20@8.45, standard 
patents $7.50@8.05, clears $6.95@7.10; 
southwestern short patents $7.45@7.80, 
standard patents $7.30@7.70; soft win- 
ter high ratio $8.60@8.75, eastern straights 
$7.20@7.60. 


Boston: Business was slightly improved 
in the Boston flour market last week. 
Early in the week a good start was made 
in absorbing offerings, but at the end of 
the week the demand largely disappeared. 

Springs advanced 10@15¢, while hard 
winters are generally 15¢ higher. Soft types 
were dull and prices held around the pre- 
vious week’s closing levels. 

While some inventory positions have been 
expanded, in most cases buying continucd 
on a cautious scale. Most of the interest 
was reported to be in springs. One lar:e 
mill agent stated he was inclined to at- 
tribute the stepped-up activity to the pos- 
sibility of a breakdown in  transport:- 
tion facilities, due to a truck strike in 
force currently. While the movement of 
food is excluded, most bakers are practic: 
enough to know that as a strike progresses 
that strikers will move against anythii¢ 
to bring the dispute to a head. One lar:e 
cracker concern was forced to suspend 
operations involving nearly 600 workers 
because the truck union leaders bann:d 
the movement of food ingredients to thit 
concern by classifying crackers as a 
luxury. 

Quotations Jan. 10: spring short pat- 
ents $7.80@8.05, standards-$7.60@7.85, hizh 
gluten $8.05@8.35, first clears $6.95@7.15, 
hard winter short patents $7.45@7.65, stan‘- 
ards $7.25@7.45, Pacific soft wheat flour 
$7.53@8.03, eastern soft winter straights 
io. high ratio $8.05@8.75, family 


Philadelphia: This flour market has just 
completed another week of irregular pri:e 
swings, which reflect not only the gen- 
eral uncertainty prevailing among the trace, 
but the continued thinness of grain futures 
as well. 

The reluctance of bakers to place coni- 
mitments is keeping activity at a minimum 
and prices as a whole are little chang d 
from the levels prevailing a week earlicr 
However, plus signs are in the majority, 
paced by a 15¢ sack advance is spring 
family grade. 

These upturns were posted after streng'h 
developed in grains. 

While quotations were in their recent 
dip, there was a noticeable improvement 
in inquiry for various grades of flour, bit 
only moderate amounts changed hanis. 
The reawakened buying interest cool d 
again when prices rebounded. 

The belief that here at last was tiie 
often-predicted sharp break in flour hid 
the effect of making potential buyers cau- 
tious and many were still on the sidelines 
waiting for bargains when the subsequent 
upturn developed, thus missing the boat 
for the time being, at least. 

However, mill representatives and job- 
bers say the average baker is in no dire 
need of flour for immediate consumption 
since he is still working off stocks accu- 
mulated during previous periods of market 
heaviness. 

The sharpness of the decline produced a 
period of disparity in prices for identical 
grades of flour and rumors are heard that 
at one point a mill was offering hih 
gluten about 80¢ under the figure being 
quoted by jobbers. 

Bakers still are confronted with tiie 
problem of overcoming consumer resi:t- 
ance to the high prices of sweet gods 
which are dictated by the steadily rising 
cost of operations. As a result, sales of 
these delicacies are running a good bit 
behind the pace of a year ago. 

Getting careful attention in most quar- 
ters is the longer-than-usual spell betwen 
purchases by Production and Marketing A:- 
ministration. 

A source of disappointment to flour buy- 
ers is the smaller movement of grain from 
farms to mills than they anticipated once 
the Jan. 1 income tax factor was out of 
the picture. 

President Truman’s approval of a down- 
ward scaling of wheat and flour ship- 
ments under the relief program caused 
some to form the opinion that the re- 
sulting increased amount for domestic co- 
sumption would force prices lower, but 
thus far there has been little evidence of 
this becoming an important factor. 

Quotations Jan. 10: spring ramily $8.15 
@8.60, high gluten $8.10@8.40, short pz«'- 
ent $7.85@8.05, standard $7.70@7.85, first 
clear $6.90@7.10; hard winter short patent 
$7.40@7.60, standard $7.20@7.40, soft win- 
ter $6.25@6.75. 


Pittsburgh: Flour prices are much hig!- 
er than a week ago. However, for one 
day flour prices were down 18¢ on Kansas 
standard, with correspondingly lower prices 
on other flours. Some mill representatives 
pressed hard to capture flour business on 
the dip, but results proved highly dis- 
appointing. Bakers show scant interest. 
Family fiour sales are better and several 
wholesale grocery houses placed fair-sized 
orders for family patent. Sales of sft 
wheat flour are disappointing and, while 
some inducements continue to be thrown 
out, sales remain at a low point. The 
President’s message brought no confidence 
into prospective flour buyers’ thoughts and 
the prevailing opinion is to wait and see 
what Congress will do. 

Mill representatives believe flour buyers 
missed the boat the past week when lower 
flour prices were quoted. All newspap:'s 
of this district heralded the advent of 
the smaller bread pans by wholesale bak- 
ers which became a reality the past week. 
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However, no harsh editorials or unpleas- 
ant publicity is noted and it is stated 
public reaction so far has been one of 
pleasant acceptance. Directions continue 
good. Deliveries are continuing at a very 
good rate, with less worry over boxcars 
than anticipated earlier. 

Quotations Jan. 10, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.08@7.12, me- 
dium $7.13@7.17, short patent $7.18@7.22; 


_spring wheat $7.70@8, medium patent $7.75 


@8.10; short patent $7.90@8.20; first clears 
$7.09@7.15; high gluten $8.05@8.40; fam- 
ily, advertised brands $8.55@8.62, other 
prands $8.12@8.15; cake and pastry flour 


6.90@8.22. 

; THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue fairly 
good, with buying somewhat general, al- 
though individual purchases were far from 
large aS most buyers refrained from con- 
tracting for distant future shipment. The 
bulk of the business was limited to prompt 
and 30 days, with bakers and jobbers 
showing most interest, particularly in hard 
winters. Northern springs were relatively 
slower, since the price advance was great- 
er than that of hard winters and buy- 
ers of this type of flour still have some 
contracts on a lower basis. Sales of soft 
winters ffm the Midwest picked up slight- 
ly with cracker and cookie bakers the 
best outlet. A very limited demand was 
experienced on Pacific Coast soft flours. 
Apparently the trade expected lower prices 
during January and, since this did not 
materialize, buyers are extremely cautious 
in purchasing. Shipping directions have 
shown considerable improvement and are 
at a very good rate at present. Export 
sales were indeed quiet, with only small 
lots being worked, principally to the French 


food mission against February quota. In- 
quiries from South American countries are 
still quite heavy, although actual sales 


are in small proportion. 

juotations Jan. 10, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $7.30@7.40, standard $7.15 @7.30, first 
clear $6.85@7; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $8.05@8.25, standard $7.90@8.05, first 
clear $7.55@7.70, high gluten $8.35@8.55; 
soft wheat short patent $7.55@7.70, straight 
$6.95@7.15, first clear $6.45@6.70, high ratio 
ceke $6.75@7; Pacific Coast cake $8.35 @8.55, 
astry $7.45@7.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market is reported as 
spotty by millers so far as domestic sales 
are eoncerned, and the export outlook is 

-y bleak. No PMA tenders were ac- 
cepted last week, and it will be Jan. 16 
before any the Coast mills have a chance 
t bid on further government business. 
Whether it will be acceptable or not re- 
mains to be seen, and with a substantial 
part of the country’s milling capacity run- 
ing on a curtailed basis the competition 
r business between the midwestern and 
ast mills is certain to be extremely heavy. 
amily patent $8.90, bluestem $7.79, bakery 
8.25, pastry $7.08. 

Portland: Milling operations continue at 
low ebb. New bookings are slow in the 
domestic field, with bakers and jobbers 
holding off. Buying is of a hand-to-mouth 
character, with sliding wheat markets the 
dominating factor in slowing down pur- 
chases. Mills have lost out on recent army 
requests for offers, with the business again 
going to the middle west. Operations have 
been less than 50% of normal in the 
past few weeks, with no new business in 
sight that will put mills into much larger 
operations. 

Quotations Jan. 10: high gluten $8.51, 
all Montana $8.30, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.80, bluestem bakers $7.95, cake $8.40, 
pastry $7.60, whole wheat 100% $7.45, gra- 
ham $7.05, cracked wheat $7.05. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are op- 
erating at a curtailed rate, trying to make 
what business they have last out. There 
is no doubt that there will be certain pe- 
tiods of layoffs during the forthcoming 
Months for the milling industry. There 
have been indications that domestic mar- 
kets are slowing down, but this is thought 
to be due to the annual*stock-taking of 
Many businesses and not to lowered con- 
sumption, Quotations Jan. 10: top patent 
Springs for use in Canada $8.65 bbl., sec- 
onds $8.15; bakers $8.05, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used, For export to U.K., government 
regulation flour $11.85 per 280-lb. for ship- 
Ment to end of March, Halifax or St. John. 

Production of winter wheat flour con- 
tinues at high level but it is difficult to 
Meet demand. Quotations Jan. 10: stand- 
ard grades for domestic use $6.75 to as 
high as $9 bbl., secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis. 

Deliveries of winter wheat from farms 
are practically nil. Millers have to fall 
back on terminal stocks. Quotations Jan. 
10: $1.14@1.43 bu shipping points in On- 
etario aecording to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was limited to less than 
30,000 bbl, all of which was worked to the 
U.K. Domestic trade is good, and mills 
are kept busy on both export and domestic 
orders, Supplies are moving freely and 
Prices are firm. Quotations Jan. 10: top 
Patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia pboun- 
dary $9.35 cottons, second patents $8.85, 
Second patents to bakers $8.65. 

Vancouver: Flour business in the do- 
mestic line in this territory is inclined to 
be quiet. The larger bakers concentrating 
on the bread trade are taking normal sup- 
Plies, but the pastry shops are still oper- 
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ating on a reduced scale and store sales 
remain at a low ebb. 

Export business is back in the doldrums 
again after the recent spurt when 2,400 
tons were approved by the wheat board 
for January-February shipment to Manila. 
Exporters are still hopeful that the board 
will relax restrictions sometime in the near 
future and issue further permits, but the 
prospects are not particularly bright in 
view of the fact that the board has sharp- 
ly limited the export wheat movement 
through this port to the U.K., indicating 
that there will be little Class 2 wheat 
available for milling into flour for coun- 
tries other than those designated under 
the government’s preferred list. 

Soft wheat flour supplies are now com- 
ing almost entirely from wheat milled on 
the prairies since the regular Ontario sup- 
Plies have practically dried up. Hard wheat 
flour supplies are ample for current needs. 
Prices are holding unchanged after the 
recent drop. Cash car quotations for 98's 
cottons Jan. 10: first patents $9.15, bakers 
patents and vitamin B $8.65. Cake and 
pastry flour to the trade is $9.75@9.95. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are up about 
50¢ sack the past week, reflecting advances 
in rye grain. Flour trade was not very 
active at the earlier lower basis and dried 
up at the advance. Pure white $7.20@ 
7.30, medium $7@7.10, dark $6.30 sacked, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

New York: Rye flour business was spotty, 
in seattered small lots. Pure white patents 
$7.45 @ 7.85. 


Cleveland: The break in the rye market 
the first part of last week stimulated a 
vast amount of rye flour business. Jobbers 
and bakers took advantage of the low 
price, which was approximately 75¢ sack 
less than the lowest price in the month 
of December. Jobbers and bakers are con- 
tracted ahead for the next 120 days, and 
bakers will be inclined to manufacture 
the type of rye bread using more rye 
flour. Prices of rye flour have advanced 
75¢ sack from the low. Quotations: patent 
white rye $7.50@7.75, medium rye $7.25@ 
7.50. 


St. Louis: Prices are steady’ to 30¢ bag 
higher. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $7.40, medium $7.15, dark 
$5.40, rye meal $6.40. 


Buffalo: There is only a moderate de- 
mand at this time for rye flour, with sup- 
plies fair. Trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $7.80, dark $5.80, medium 
$7.55. 


Philadelphia: Mild improvement in in- 
terest in dark flour was manifested when 
the grain market encountered a little sell- 
ing pressure that was reflected in slightly 
lower prices, but interest was choked off 
again by a subsequent recovery. Jobbers 
and mill representatives report that very 
little rye is changing hands and they see 
no hope of expanded purchasing unless 
there is a sizeable lowering of prices. The 
quotation on rye white is $7.65@7.80. 


Chicago: There has been little change 
in rye flour. Bakers continue to buy small 
lots and only a light business is report- 
ed. Directions are only fair. White patent 
rye $7.33@7.40, medium $6.93@7.20, dark 
$5.57@6.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white pat- 
ent $9.10. nf 

Pittsburgh: Prices increased all week, 
but on one day were lower than a week 
earlier and some urgent needs of bakers 
and jobbers were supplied through modest 
sales. Stocks are low and the only interest 
is shown when prices recede, although 
even .then mill representatives do not get 
enough orders to warrant any optimism. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye 
flour $7.40@7.75, medium $7.35@7.45, dark 
$6.25@6.50, blended $7.20, rye meal $6.50 
@6.65. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: After end of month 
mills producing these products will have 
to slow down their operations unless more 
business materializes. Quotations: rolled oats 
$4.85 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
jutes $5.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for oatmeal is ‘bea- 
sonal, and as a result the volume of sales 
is larger at this time of the year than 
in the late spring and summer months. 
Supplies are moderate and moving freely. 
Quotations Jan. 10: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.75 in the three prairie provinces, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.09 Jan. 12; 20-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-o0z. packages $3.60. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 3, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barly 





Baltimore ...... 1,992 
eee o4 
BRNO... Ceca cece 5,483 
Afloat ........ 3,205 
ce Se ee ee +» se 
New York ...... 3 $ 60 
Philadelphia .... 359 6 
Tetals...<vccris 11,042 6 


60 Tr 
Jan, 4, 1947 2,497 1,146 1,301 2,302 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 3, 1948, and Jan. 4, 1947, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
3, 4, 3, 4, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 141,899 56,256 11,722 4,171 
tA 13,217 27,870 mr! ary 
CRE) Kas. bien 13,436 9,158 6 1,145 
p> Rear ss 4,071 2,476 239 1,300 
Barley ...... 26,579 20,985 pate 2,383 
Flaxseed .... 7,169 4,635 vee 


Soybeans 13,293 21,704 





Rye Flour Output : 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 

20 27 3 


10 
Four mills ... 26,614 19,045 16,181 *16,080 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








ie of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, lll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








io 


NEW YORK 





~ 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—Flour Sales Manager 


Have immediate position for top 
man with executive ability to 
have charge of flour sales to 
large bakeries, either direct or 
through brokers—both domestic 
and export. Man presently em- 
ployed in executive capacity 
with large following preferred. 
500 bbl. per day capacity. Sal- 
ary and commission open. Write 
or wire—H. M. Lynch, Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. Phone 500. 





























WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
for New York City. Must have following. 
Outline experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Address 9147, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CORN MILL- 
er, with knowledge of the milling of 
grits, brewers grits, cones and corn flour. 
Permanent opportunity for man with 
proper background. Address 9048, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION WANTED BY HEAD MILLER, 
with 35 years’ experience in spring wheat 
and durum mills. Good references. Age 50. 
Address 9134, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or assistant to superintendent, or 
other position utilizing my ten years’ 
experience with hard and soft wheat; 
production, management, research and en- 
gineering. Graduate Kansas State College. 
Address 9140, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 1@ AN- 
derson Oj] Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 























MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 260 cwt. flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 
Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed prices moved into 
new record high levels the past week, with 
gains of about $4 ton over a week ago. 
Spot and nearby offerings, particularly of 
bran, are almost nonexistent, with mills 
far behind in filling orders, due to re- 
cent curtailment in flour operations. At 
the same time, demand from all classes 
of users is tremendous, due to heavy win- 
ter feeding requirements and further ad- 
vances in feed grains. The tightness in 
nearby feeds is pulling the deferred posi- 
tions up also and, at present, February 
shipment is quoted about the same as 
spot. Quotations Jan. 12: bran $79.50, stand- 
ard midds. $82.50, flour midds. $83.50, red 
dog $84.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is very good, the trend 
is higher and supplies are low; pure bran 
$78.50, standard bran $77.50, flour midds. 
$82.50, mixed feeds $81, red dog $84. 

Kansas.City: Bran pushed up to the 
exceptional high of $79.50@80, by far an 
all-time record, and shorts advanced be- 
yond their historical high at Kansas City 
Jan. 12. The advance gained momentum 
over the week end when supplies became 
increasingly short and demand for prompt 
replenishment was urgent. Mills in gen- 
eral have yet to boost production up to 
January-February expectations, and some 
are in a pinch for supplies to move out 
on previous orders. PMA, which entered 
the market at the beginning of the week, 
helped running time, but much of that 
output will be of 80% extraction, which 
will not alleviate the critical millfeed 
supply situation. Shorts on Jan. 12 were 
quoted at $82@82.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active and 
closed approximately $4.50 higher. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $78.20@79.20, 
mill run $80.20@81.20, shorts $82.20@83.20. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 a ton higher. 

Omaha: Demand for millfeed continued 
to outrace supply here last week. Bran sold 
at $81.50, shorts $86. 

Denver: Like many other commodities 
these days, the millfeed market continues 
to show a price rise. Demand currently is 
very strong and supplies are scarce. 

Quotations: shorts $80, bran $78. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed continues 
strong. Offerings are sufficient for immedi- 
ate demands. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $76.50, shorts $80.50; prices advanced 
$4.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand fer millfeed showed 





FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 
18—Hammernmills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 
I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 
4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 6'x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 
1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. i 
2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia. x72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36”x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 





WANTED TO BUY 














w } 
WANTED TO BUY — 500-BU. CAPACITY 
hopper scale. Also 10-bu. Richardson 
Automatic Scale. Wamego Milling Co., 
Wamego, Kansas. 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 


ormation , 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 


6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











no signs of letting up. The trade was wild- 
ly scrambling for any kind of feed, bran 
in particular. Prices rose $4@5. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $76@76.50, mill run 
$78@78.50, gray shorts $80@80.50. 


Salina: Demand is very good, with prices 
sharpiy higher. Supplies are scarce. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $76@77, gray 
shorts $80@81. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$82@83, gray shorts $85@87, burlaps, deliv- 
ered TCP; $6@7 higher on bran and $2 up 
on shorts compared to the previous week. 
Demand is good for both bran and shorts. 


Chicago: Demand is good and supplies 
are inadequate; bran $82.20@83, standard 
midds. $84@85.50, flour midds. $87, red dog 
$87@88. 

St. Louis: There is very good demand 
for spot stuff. Prices are higher and very 
firm; offerings are tight. Bran advanced 
$1.50, gray shorts $2.25. Bran $79@79.25, 
gray shorts $83.50@83.75. 


Toledo: Millfeed is stronger and in good 
demand, with production being absorbed. 
There is some variation in price among 
different mills according to the amount 
they have to sell and local conditions. 


Cleveland: Feed prices have gained sharp- 
ly. There is a scarcity of feed in this 
market due to the lack of operation of 
local mills and truckers are stampeding 
for the feed that is being offered. The 
supply is far short of the demand. Cold 
weather has increased the demand for feed 
in this market. Quotations: bran $86, stand- 
ard midds. $89, flour midds. $89.50 ton. 


Buffalo: Output of millfeeds still is be- 
low expectations with a good demand, es- 
pecially from large mixers, prevailing. Be- 
cause of the present high prices, dealers 
are pulling out of the market on straight 
ears of ingredients, turning to mixers for 
their supplies in mixed cars, thus enabling 
them to get a few tons of different kinds 
of feed at a time. Trend is firm. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $82@82.75, stand- 
ard midds. $85@85.75, flour midds. $86@ 
86.75, red dog $86@86.75. 


Trading was reported to be on a hand- 
to-mouth basis and generally confined to 
small fill-in lots. The movement of poul- 
try to the market has been of considerable 
concern to some houses, with one large 
operator stating that unless feed prices 
break or egg prices rise the outlook in 
New England is bleak. A rise in egg prices 
seems a remote possibility as western eggs 
are currently flooding the market. Hatchery 
reports also contribute to the unfavor- 
able outlook as their operations are prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

Quotations: spring bran $85, middlings 
$89.50, mixed feed $87.50, red dog $92. 


Philadelphia: Snowfalls recently over 
much of this part of the country have 
resulted in an improved demand for feed. 
However, dealers say this buying is chief- 
ly of limited scope and almost entirely 
confined to immediate needs. On the other 
side of the picture, offerings have tight- 
ened, thus developing a situation wherein 
prices have strengthened. The quotation on 
bran of $86@87 is $3 above that of a 
week ago, while standard middlings rose 
half as much at the outside to $88@89, 
and red dog holds unchanged at $90@91. 

Pittsburgh: A decided spurt in buying 
occurred during the week. It was explained 
by the fact that stocks had been permitted 
to reach a low level and “buying ahead for 
safety” came into the market. Price 
of all millfeeds and grains are very much 
higher, bran advancing $5 and more from 
the previous week’s close. Retail buying 
waS also noticed and fear of heavy over- 
seas buying of grains and millfeeds domi- 
nated this increased sale. Mill represemta- 
tives whose mills withdrew for a time from 
feed orders have been assured they can 
resume feed sales after Jan. 15. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carlots: bran $87.25 @87.80, 
standard midds. $89.50@91.80, flour midds. 
$90.25 @92.80, red dog $92.25@93.80. 

New Orleans: Sensational advances were 
experienced on millfeeds during the week 
and, as a result, buyers pursued a very 
cautious policy. In general the purchases 
were for replacements and January deliv- 
eries, with both mixers and jobbers par- 
ticipating. Export inquiries were limited 
with no sales reported. Bran $84.15@85, 
shorts $88.15@89. 

Seattle: The market on millfeed was 
very strong during the week, partly be- 
cause of advancing grain markets and part- 
ly due to the lack of flour orders and 
consequent limited production. The mar- 
ket moved up during the week from $66, 
f.o.b. plant, with adequate supplies avail- 
able to $69 or $70, f.o.b. plant, with sup- 
plies scarce. Montana mills were shipping 
their production east due to better prices 
there, and California interests were very 
active buyers in the Pacific Northwest. 
Local buyers were fairly well supplied, but 
were looking for forward tonnage at exist- 
ing levels. Millfeed strong; $70 sacked, Se- 
attle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $67, middlings $73 
@74. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 during 
the past week, with demand and supply 
about equal. Business slackened off in both 
millfeed and flour during the past week. 
Plants are booked through February. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run $67, mid- 
dlings $71, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Den- 
ver prices: $72, middlings $76; California 
prices: $72.50, middlings $76.50, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: 
$72.75, middlings $76.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: No let-up in demand 
for millfeeds. Quotations: bran $50.25, shorts 
$53.25, middlings $55.25, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There is no suggestion of any 
let-up in the demand for milifeeds, and 
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total western production of all types is be- 
ing readily absorbed, with a greater per- 
centage of the output being used in the 
three prairie provinces than for the past 
10 years. Drouth conditions last summer 
have necessitated increased purchases in 
northern Saskatchewan and parts of A\l- 
berta. However, eastern Canada continues 
to take most of the production and sup- 
plies from Alberta mills are moving into 
British Columbia. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $44.25, shorts $47.25; 
Alberta bran $43.75, shorts $46.75. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand is not as 
good as last year and dealers are not 
anticipating any great improvement due to 
the high prices. However, there continues 
to be a certain steady demand, especially 
from the poultry producers who have now 
received a new egg contract from Great 
Britain. Supplies are only coming in fair 
from western mills, with new customers 
finding it very difficult to place orders. 
The price situation remains confused. In- 
creases ranging from $3@5 ton have been 
announced by the mills, but some of the 
mills are not even taking orders at the 
new quotations. Cash car quotations: bran 
$50.55 @51.05, shorts $53.05, middlitgs $57.05. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Dec. 31, 1947 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 6,956 673 6,058 7,456 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 5,355 oe 376 334 
Churchill ...... *110 es R 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- ‘ 

a, ee 169 it 310 2,156 

ere ee 12,590 673 6,745 9,7 6 

Year ago ..... 16,646 1,197 9,326 65,673 

Receipts during week ending Dec. 31: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,673 88 976 55 
Pacific seaboard. 1,310 oe’ 45 15 
Other terminals* 34 e* 37 32 

a 2usanass 3,018 88 1,058 1, 12 


Shipments during week ending Dec. 31 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





(aa 327 3 149 46 
Milled or 
processed ... 3 os 32 10 

Pacific seaboard— 

COORB scevcicn 955 rv on oa 

rere Pree 16 ae 10 10 
Other terminals* 5 —_ 16 7 

BED Sic bids os 1,306 3 206 74, 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 86,008 
Pacific seaboard. 12,443 
Churchill ....... 2,969 be ee . 
Other terminals* 458 “* 694 2,491 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 83,991 


6,748 31,622 27,197 
ee 707 


6,828 28,280 21,906 
: 886 


Pacific seaboard. 9,355 87 
Churehill ....... 4,976 A 1 en 
Other terminals* 365 26 690 573 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. W. WARNOCK, DUBLIN 


FLOUR IMPORTER, DEAD 


LONDON—The death occurred re- 
cently, in Dublin, of William W. War- 
nock, who as a flour importer was at 
one time well known to millers in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Mr. Warnock started his business 
career with R. Hunter Craig & Co., 
Ltd., of Glasgow, who was among 
the pioneer importers of Americaa 
flour to the United Kingdom, and 
during the boom period for American 
flour was sent as their representative 
to Dublin, some 60 years ago. 

He eventually started in business 
on his own account, founding the firm 
of W. W. Warnock & Co., Dame St., 
Dublin, and became one of the lead- 
ing men of the city, serving as chair- 
man of the Dublin Corn Exchange 
and as a member of the Dublin Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORIDA CORN MILL SOLD 


CHIPLEY, FLA.—The J. J. Darring 
Mill & Elevator Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Dixie Lily Milling ©o. 
of Florida. White corn meal is ‘he 
chief product manufactured. ‘The 
Dixie Lily company also packs and 
distributes a number of other com- 
modities, including flour, beans, rice, 
peas and macaroni. It will operate 
mills at Chipley, Miami, Tampa and 
Williston, Fla., and Juliette, Ga. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Trade Association and Trade Practices. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article examining the legality of 
trade association activities and estab- 
lishing a plan for collective correction 
is reprinted from a recent issue of the 
Messenger, publication of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers .» Inc. 

¢ ¥ 


RADE associations can enforce 


rules on members—“The action | 


of a trade association ‘turning 
on the heat’.to eliminate evils in the 
trade has been held in a recent fed- 
eral decision not to violate the Sher- 
man Act. 


“Manufacturers of women’s gar- 
ments organized an association for 
the purpose of preventing so-called 
‘piracy’ of dress designs. The mem- 
bers of this association agreed among 
themselves not to sell to a merchant 
who bought from a manufacturer 
who pirated dress designs. A large de- 
partment store brought an action 
against this association on the ground 
that it violated the Sherman Act, but 
the Federal Court did not think so. 


“The court felt that the Sherman 
Act did not prevent the members of 
an industry from combining to do 
away with evils in the industry detri- 
mental to the industry as a whole. 
Apparently, the same principle could 
be applied in any trade or industry. 
Similar ends have been accomplished 
in a number of trades and industries 
by the formulating of a fair trade 
code under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.” 


Correct Trade Practices 


The above article appeared in a 
recent issue of Motor Age and should 
be of special interest to bakers who 
presently feel the need for collective 
correction of some of the existing 
trade practices. 

The present would seem to be a 
particularly appropriate time to ex- 
amine the legality of trade associa- 
tion activities. The Department of 
Justice has been vigorously investi- 
gating such activities, and there is no 
sign that it will relax its efforts along 
this line in the future. 


More Usual Functions 
During the war years trade asso- 
ciations allowed many of their peace- 
time functions to lapse because of the 
unusual economic situation, and they 


worked closely with government agen-. 


cies. Now they are preparing to re- 
sume their normal functions. A list 
of the more usual fun¢tion follows: 

1. Public relations, including rela- 
tions with government. 

2. Scientific and technical research. 

3. Publication of economic statis- 
tics. 

4. Preparation of uniform account- 
ing methods. : 

5. Copyright, trademark and pat- 
ent services. 

6. Production standardization, de- 
velopment of uniform labels, etc. 

7. Joint advertising. 

8. Raw material improvement pro- 
grams. 

9. Promulgation of rules of “fair 
trade” practice. 

10. Labor relations assistance. 

ll. Arbitration of commercial dis- 
putes submitted by members. 

Some of these activities—for in- 
Stance research, joint publicity, labor 
relations assistance and commercial 
arbitration—do not affect competitive 


conditions and are therefore generally 
conceded to be proper and permis- 
sible. Enforcement. agencies do not 
object to them, and the courts do not 
discuss them. Specific attention will 
be given: to uniform accounting meth- 
ods, representation before government 
agencies, standardization activities 
and uniform terms. 


Unfortunately, the line between the 
permissible and the illegal is often 
obscure. When rules are not clearly 
defined, the philosophy of the law be- 
comes of enormous importance, and 
those interested in trade association 
activities would do well to obtain a 
basic conception of the point of view 
of the courts on anti-trust matters. 
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Only in this way can they understand 
the thinking of a court in determin- 
ing whether particular activities are 
within permissible area. 

The basic economic factors of prices 
and production (or in some cases dis- 
tribution) are the poles around which 
revolve all anti-trust cases, including 
both “restraints” of trade and at- 
tempts to “monopolize” trade. The 
courts have examined every practice 
of producers’ groups or trade associa- 
tions with regard to the effect on 
these factors. The analysis of partic- 
ular trade association activities indi- 


(‘(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS C() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited.- 


TORONTO, CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West —> 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


me MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 




















JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 
























































COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


ters 
Flour: Feed. “Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


ae, ber ot i, © ee 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” - 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL = CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


lakers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning a Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan ang Alberta 


HEAD OF FICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS _ | 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY PRODUCTS 

















eS 








LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


—e— 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 














Since 1857 


| Aames Hichardson & Sons put ROYAL Hous 


a 4 Mf rhe Oo 


EHOLp 


Gain) erchants Shippers and Exporters | , 9 FAMOUS - BUFFALg 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Coble Address: “JAMESRICH’ “E SO oe 








1s - WHEAT- 
: \\ 3 OA wee E 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED oGltnies : Ss { re CE 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain { eit youlk an 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour MONTREAL - CANADA 
“SILVERKING" “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 3 ck. dpcepume Le? tual GEER UNT | eseanaet a ee re 
Cobis Adieu, “Weemnaet” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA : Samia me ee OR eas, 
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cates that the courts’ decisions have 
been reached through answering one 
major question: “In this case does 
the particular activity tend to control 

ices or production (or to lessen 
competition) ?” 


Recent Court Decisions 


The most recent court decisions 
have stated clearly that there is no 
need for the government to prove 
that actual price fixing agreements 
exist in order to obtain a conviction 
for violation of the Sherman Act. 
Evidence proving that there was a 
combination of business firms which 
had the power to fix prices if it so 
desired and which engaged in activi- 
ties that tended to fix prices is suffi- 
cient. 

There are, of course, many things 
an association and its members can 
do to improve the conditions within 
its industry and still not violate the 
basic concepts of the Sherman Act. 
The use of “fair trade” rules and 
uniform trade terms have been de- 
clared illegal only when part of a 
larger scheme to fix prices and re- 
strain competition. Fair trade rules 
and a uniform sales contract do not, 
in and of themselves, restrain price 
competition, but they may be one of 
the means of effecting a price control 
scheme. They may not be used as a 
basis of a strict agreement among 
association members to boycott any- 
one who does not assent to the uni- 
form terms set forth by such an 
agreement. 


Agreement Forms Unrestricted 


Nothing that has been said should 
be taken in derogation of the right 
of trade or commercial groups, or of 
traders generally, to voluntarily im- 
pose upon themselves standard forms 
of agreement which do not unduly 
restrict competition and thus restrain 
trade, or to agree that all contro- 
versies arising between them shall 
be settled by arbitration. Such agree- 
ments dealing only with the rights 
of those who execute and intend to 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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be bound by them are normal and 
usual and are proper instruments 
in the lawful conduct of trade. It is 
only when such agreements are 
sought to be imposed upon others, re- 
gardless of their wishes, by coercive 
combinations having the power to 
say, “Take what is offered or get 
nothing,” that they become illegal. 
From the foregoing, it is reason- 
able to assume that any agreement 
encompassing the basic provisions of 
War Food Order No. 1 would not be 
in violation of the Sherman Act. We 


' know of several scheduled meetings 


in Wisconsin that were canceled be- 
cause those who were invited felt 


* WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C° CD. 


any agreement to abolish consign- 
ment selling and eliminate the dis- 
tribution of bread racks, etc., would 
be in violation to the act. Certainly 
no trade association secretary should 
or would advocate such meetings for 
such purposes if he felt that by doing 
so he would be placing the member- 
ship in: jeopardy. 
Trade Groups Useful 

Trade associations haye become a 
useful part of our economic body. 
The government fully * understands 
their value and does not, in our opin- 
ion, intend to deal punitively with 
them, provided they honestly intend 


PATENT 
FLOUR 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


IAN 
‘ 


SPRING WHEA 


RONTO —- CANAD 
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to do a constructive job within the 
framework of the law. Trade associa- 
tions must be diligent in keeping with- 
in the current bounds set by judicial 
decision. They should, from time to 
time, have their activities reviewed 
in toto to determine for themselves 
whether such. activtiies come within 
the permissible area. Such a review 
serves two functions: (1) It insures 
association members against prosecu- 
tion and (2) stimulates the thinking 
of trade association executives. 

We have been informed, by respon- 
sible persons, that the members of 
any trade association can legally meet 
for the purpose of agreeing on certain 
trade practices and policies. 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LAKURON 


CABLE ADDRESS 


WORLI 


PURITY 
TERLING 


THREE 


STARS 
PRAIRIE 


A 
v¥ 


GREAT WEST 
MAIDS MAITLAND 
also Pioneer 


HURON 


Feed ind - ty 


A ‘wan. 
CANADA 


LIMITED 


TORCNTO, CANADA 














FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM | AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO— 39 se. la Salle St. JOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 mal Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
Board of Trade Bidg. GALVESTON — Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 
1 nc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. ST. LOUIS, 


MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. — 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ri Johnson-Herbert & Co. ; 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR ... 


458 Produce Exchange “NBW.YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castn** 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 





Policies eo United States : 
are held 90 John Street New York 
Atlente, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Coneda 
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A six weeks’ old calf was nibbling 
at the grass in the yard and was 
viewed in silence for some minutes 
by the city girl. 

“Tell me,” she said, turning impul+ 
sively to her hostess, “does it really 
pay you to keep as small a cow as 


that?” 
$¢¢ 

Mr. Jones: My wife wants to have 
her fortune told, but she doesn’t 
know whether to go to a mind read- 
er or to a palmist. 

Mr. Smith: What did you advise? 

Mr. Jones: The palmist. He might 
as well have something to go on. 


o?¢¢ 


Patient: Doctor, I don’t smoke, 
drink or chase around with women. 
Will I live a hundred years? 

Doctor: No, but it will seem like it. 


¢$¢¢ 
“You know that cheese you sold 
me yesterday?” 
“Yes, sir. You mean the Swiss 


“Yeah. Did you say it was imported 
or deported?” 
e¢ @ 


An old Irish woman walked into a 
large department store. The floor- 
walker, who was very bowlegged, 
asked her what he could do for her. 
She told him that she would like to 
look at the handkerchiefs that they 
advertised. 

“Just walk this way, madam,” said 
the floorwalker. 

She looked at his legs. 

“No, sir,” indignantly replied the 
old lady, “I’ll die first.” 


¢¢ 
“I don’t see John nearly as much 
as I used to.” 
“You should have married him 
when you had the chance.” 


“I did.” 
o¢¢?¢ 


“Mom, do I have to show Dad: my 
report card? All my marks are under 
water.” 

“What do you mean, under water?” 

“Below C level.” 


¢¢¢ 


Woman Customer (glaring at sales- 
girl): If I were trying to match po- 
liteness, I'd have a hard time find- 
ing it here! 

Salesgirl (desperately): Will you 
kindly show me your samples ma- 


dam? 
¢?¢¢ 

Lawyer: Now, sir, did you, or did 
you not, on the date in question or 
at any time, say to the defendant or 
anyone else that the statement im- 
puted to you and denied by the 
plaintiff was a matter of no moment 
or otherwise? Answer me,: yes or no. 

Bewildered Witness: Yes or no, 


what? 
eo¢¢ 


Mrs. Brown: I sent my little boy 
for two pounds of candy, and you sent 
only a pound and a half. 

Grocer: My scales are correct, Mrs. 
Brown. Have you weighed your little 
boy? 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








—-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. -- NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
-% F. Reilly, Mer. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








ALFALFA MEAL | 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. Fp 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Oable Address: ‘Dorrzace,’’ London | 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 52, Mark Lane, 
| LONDON, E.C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, ‘SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Oorn Exchange Chambers 
; LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Coventry,” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


VAUGHAN T THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
“20, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 





_ PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


EONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 


5 COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 

' §7/59 St. Mary Axe Lonpon E.C.3— 
9 Brunswick Street RPOOL 

68 Constitution Street teri 


. 


} 
=A 


W. H. Rutherfard 


D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H.R & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 80 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Drrtoma,"' Glasgow 





| ROBERT } NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 





—|- 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| Baltic Chambers 
| 60 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


_ FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 





LONDON, BE. C. 3 | 


| ©, I. F. business much preferred. 
| Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MAarvEL," Glasgow 


| 
D. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW | 
_Cadle Address: “Goldenglo, ° Glasgow 


| D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Ltd. 
| 46 Hope Street 

IuporTERs oF 

} FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


DUBLIN BELFAST 





’ CRAWFORD & LAW 
] FLOUR IMPORTERS 
80 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C.2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


Cable Address: “CamE.iia,” Glasgow 


* LONDON,E.C.3 


"WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Pr cn 8t., Meg: gt c.5& 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Buildings, DUNDEE 


Esplanade 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Purip,” Dundee 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Gable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


-GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB: 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel!’ Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 











| LOKEN & CO. A/S 


| Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 





ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND | Reference: 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National = PP the City 
| of New Yor 
Qable Address: Code: 
” Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
“VIGILANT Riverside Princes St., London 
NV. Algemene Algemeene,Handel-en_ FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


“MEELUNIE” nmi Sebi 


Car rn. tae FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Heerengracht 209 
AM HO Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Importers of: 
| Cable Address: ‘Flormel,” Oslo 


Flours - Offals - Starch 


| Established 1868 


| M. WITSENBURG JR’'S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








"NTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AGENTS 
Reference: | Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: “Johnny” . “ 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


‘TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Pa Established 1899 
- | Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

| | Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
| OSLO, NORWAY and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address; “‘Cosmo” and “Mobil” Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 


-FEEDSTUFFS-™s25¢"""" 


| 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








] FLOUR — 





GRAIN PRODUCTS — 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


FEEDSTUFFS 








| f | PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








OR WRITE $317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Just as no two sée-6f finger prints ever match exactly, 
neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 
follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 
course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 
It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 
program to fit your particular needs. 
Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 
properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 
these flour treatment specialists are both technically and mechanically 
equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. _ 


Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment 


troubles” with your own staff and consultants? 


WALLACE & TIERN 
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Ever hear of 
a “homing dollar’? 


IT’S THAT DOLLAR you send to Brazil for coffee, 
to China for tea, to Britain for woolens .. . Because, 


no matter where on earth your world-trade dollar 
goes, it flies back to the U. S.—with interest. 


World trade is still a two-way street. Every one of 
the world’s two billion mortals needs things, wants 


things, from America. But they can’t buy from you 
unless you buy from them. When you do, your re- 
turning dollars mean greater demand for U. S. 


products, busier factories, more and better-paying 
jobs for workers. 


Part of every dollar you get in income comes from 


world trade. And it’s an important part... without 
it, there can be no recovery abroad, there can be no 


lasting prosperity at home. 





